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No altar had been builded, 
No sacrifice been laid, 

No homage had been offered, 
No adoration paid, 
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No prayer and no thanksgiving 
To aeity been made. 














IMMORTALITY. 


BY JOHN H,. BONER. 


THERE is a hope of Heaven 
In every human breast — 
A hope of life supernal 
lu some far region blest,- 
Of an immortal vesture, 
Of an eternal rest. 





There is a hope undying 
Mhat life’s inglorious span 
The travail strange and painful, 
And death’s unpityivg bap, 
May not complete the miracle, 
May not be all of mau. 


There is a hope unfounded 
In myth or creed or lore 

That recompeose for mortals 
Awaits them at the door 

Where they lav down their burdens 
And pass and are no more. 


There is a hope iospirive 
The spirits of the brave 
Who couquer legioned evils 
And death’s letheaan wave 
With fortitude undaunted 

By darkness of the grave. 


There is a hope whoge radiance 
Unto the weak appears 

A light upon their pathway 
Throughout the dolorous years, 

And promises deliverance 
Beyond their vale of tears. 


There is a hope uplifting 
‘The weary head of pain 


Which, crowned with thorns and bruises. 


In agony has lain,— 
That tho man die and vapish, 
Yet shall he live again. 


This hope imperishable, 
Coeval with the race, 
Makes epochal existence 

in this abiding-place— 
A date of incarnation 
In spiritual space. 


No psychic evolution 
Contributed this trust 

In conscious resurrection 
To him whose body must 

As ashes go to ashes, 
As dust return to dust. 


He who first saw the myriad 
Of stars 10 order roll, 

Or marked the tide of ocean, 
Or the divine control 

Of universal beauty, 
Proclaimed himself a soul. 


On what primordial mountain 
He hailed a rising sun, 
Or in what vale ambrosial 
Walked when the day was done, 
Or whit his certain feature, 
Or what his course to run— 


He who first sang in gladness 
Of spirit to the sky, 
Or who with lamentation 
First closed a tearful eye, 
Conceived the faith which teaches 
That man shall never die. 


No fabulist had painted 
The vision of a dream 
Pretiguring existence 
Beyond the mystic stream 
Whose melancholy darkuess 
Became a happy theme. 


No oracle had given 
‘To ma i a secret deep, — 
No gracious mediator 
Had promised those who weep 
A jubilant revival 
After the dreaded sleep, 


And yet man felt assurance 
Of supramortal bliss; 
Faith symbolized survival 
Keyond his grave’s abyss, 
And for his holy spirit 
An apotheosis— 


That noble faith, that credence 
W hich gives existence worth 
And, with a sense exultant 
Of a celestial birth, 
Entablatures with triumph 
‘lhe sepulchers of earth. 


Through cycles cataclysmic 
The changing world has sped: 
Through cosmical translation 
its beauty bas been shed; 
Through marvelous transitiou 
Man’s destiny has led. 


From rites and mounds varbaric 
‘The primal altar came, 

Whose garlanded inscription 
Declared a higher name 

To devotees whose incense 
Hallowed a finer flame. 


‘The colonnaded temple 
In vales Arcad’an rose, 

And Pagan art, for emblems 
Of a divine repose, 

Types of majestic beauty 
Interpreted and chose. 


The simply tuneful timbre 

Of sylvan oat and lyre— 
Sweet solace of the prophet 

Whose lips were touched with fire— 
Preluded the rich organ 

And the symphonic choir. 


The poesy that numbered 
A madrigal refraiu 
For nomad of the desert 
Or shepherd of the plain 
Molded a lovelier language, 
Inspired a loftier straia. 


So quickened the florescence 

Of manhood, and man stood 
An archetype of glory 

And herald of the good 
Predestined to develop 

‘Lhe human saiatlihood. 


From boreal aurora 
To Southern Cross a chime 

Of ringing bells pealed starward 
A harmony sublime— 

A musical concordance 
Significant in time. 


‘These bells attune the ages, 
And arts divining-rod 
Reveals a heavenly vista, 
And science, lightning-shod. 
Blazons upon the future 
Man’s destiny is God. 
New YORK Cry. 





> 
A CONTRAST. 


BY HELEN GRAY CONE, 


HE loved her, having felt his love begin 

With that first look, as lover oft avers. 

He made pale flowers his pleading messengers, 
Impressed sweet music, drew the springtime in 
‘To serve his suit; but when he could not win, 

Forgot her face and those gray eyes of hers: 

And at her name his pulse no longer stirs, 
And life goes on as tho she had not been, 


She never loved him; but she loved Love so, 
So reverenced |.ove, that all her being shook 
At his demand, whose entrance she denied. 
Her thoughts of him such tender color took 
As western skies that keep the afterglow. 
The words he spoke were with her till she died. 
New YorK CIty, 





A HUNDRED BISHOPS IN COUNCIL 


ON THE QUESTION, 


SHOULD THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION BE 
OPEN ON SUNDAY? 


OPINIONS EPISCOPAL AND AROHIEPISOOPAL, 


REPRESENTING VARIOUS CHURCHES, PROTES- 
TANT AND CATHOLIC. 





‘AN EXTRAORDINARY ARRAY OF ADVOCATES FOR THE 
SABBATH. 


VIEWS OF ARCHBISHOPS OF THE ROMAN 
CATHOLIC CHURCH. 








SUNDAY THE ONE OASIS FOR THE WORKING- 
MAN, 





BY THE MOst BEV. JOHN IRELAND, D.D.. 
Archbishop of St. Paul. 


Replying to your note of inquiry, I beg leave to say 
that I maintain very decided opinions as regards the 
opening of the World’s Fair on Sunday. I believe the 
doors should be closed the entire day. The Sunday, 
the sacred symbol of our Christianity, the honcr of our 
civil institutions, is already too seriously attacked, 
whether from the greed of capital or the aggressiveness 
of irreligion. To yield, even in a lesser degree, to its 
adversaries during solemn national occurrences is 
putting tte seal of public national approval upon the 
war that is waged against it. Among other considera- 
tions [have in my mind the interests of labor. The 
Sunday is the one oasis for the workingman along life’s 
toilsome journey. Eliminate Sunday rest—and dimin- 
ishing its inviclability is hastening its elimination—the 
perpetual yoke of servitude weighs upon the shoulders 
of the workineman. Our accustomed observance of 
Sunday is the glory of America. Let us hold it intact in 
the eyes of the nations. Foreign visitors to the Fair 
will depart from our shores with a higher estimate of 
our people. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


COMMON SENSE VS. UNREASONING SENTIMEN- 
TALITY. 
BY THE MOST REV. P. J. RYAN, D.D., 
Archbishop of Philadelphia, 


I am entirely in favor of having the gates of the 
Chicago Exposition opened on Sunday afternoons, I 
would except, however, departments like that of ma- 
cvinery, requiring much manual labor for their exhibi- 
tion. I believe the great Discoverer of this New World, 
tho a profoundly religious man, would favor this con- 
cession to the thousands of working people who cannot 
conveniently visit the Exposition at other times. I see 
no violation of the Sabbath in permitting the public to 
walk through the grounds and admire the products of 
human industry and the fine arts, which tend to im- 
prove and refine the mind. 

I have great respect for religious public sentiment 
when founded on religious truth, but mere unreasoning 
sentimentality must give way to common sense which 
has come from God as well as Revelation. 

Philadelphia, Penn. 


WOULD PROMOTE THE PROFANATION OF THE 
SABBATH. 


BY THE MOST REV. WM. H. GROSS, D.D., 
Archbishop of Oregon. 


There is, more particularly on the Pacific slope, a 
great tendency to do away entirely with the religious 
observance of the Sunday, and to convert it into one of 
carousing and toil. The theaters and liquor saloons are 
all open here, and do a thriving business on the Sunday; 
and many continue their usual avocations on that day. 
which should be devoted to the interests of holy relig- 
ion. In my humble opinion the keeping open of the 
gates of the National Columbus Exposition at Chicago 
on a Sunday would do very much to promote this de- 
plorable profanation of the Lord’s Day in our country. 





Portland, Ore. 
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THE MORNING TO RELIGION, THE AFTERNOON 
TO RECREATION. 
BY THE MOST REY. F. JANSSENS, D.D., 
Archbishop of New Orleans. 








If a Christian gives a reasonable time in the morning 
to religious devotions, he may be allowed to indulge in 
an innocent and useful recreation in the afternoon, and 
I see no objection to have the Exposition open on Sun- 
days, say from 1 or 2 P. M. 

New Orleans, La. 


SUNDAY O?ENING NO DESECRATION. 


BY THE MOST REV. J. B. SALPOINTE, D.D., 
Archbishop of Santa Fé. 





In reply to your favor asking my opinion as to wheth- 
er the gates of the National Columbus £xposition 
should be opened on Sunday, I beg leave to state, with 
all due respect for those who may take a different view 
of the matter, that I do not see any desecration of the 
Lord’s Day in leaving the Exposition opened on that 
day, for at least a certain number of hours in the after- 
noon, This seems to be required in the behalf of the 
laborers and poor people who otherwise would hardly 
find a chance to enjoy the pleasure of visiting the 
World’s Fair. 

Santa Fé, N. M. 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT 


BY THE MOST REV. 


AGAINST 


RIORDAN, D.D., 


x A 
P. W. 
Archbishop of San Francisco. 


There should be no question as to th2 advisability of 
opening the doors of the National Exposition on Sun- 
day. The public sentiment, Iam convinced, is not in 
favor of it. The time is come when all who are inter- 
ested in public morality and religion should strive for a 
better observance of the Sunday than now exists. The 
observance of the Sunday is interwoven with our 
national life, social customs, and religious conduct, and 
they should not be outraged by any act or declaration 
of the Government, or of the Directors who have charge 
of the National Exposition. The moral principles un- 
derlying our government and family life are Christian, 
and are kept vigorous by tbe action of Christian teach- 
ing, and no te:ching is more important and fruitful 
than that the Lord’s Day should be a day of worship, 
and of rest for body and for mind. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

adipic lamibiahiciniii 


VIEWS OF BISHOPS OF THE PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


OPEN GATES WOULD BE A SHAMEFUL VIOLA- 
TION OF GOD'S LAW. 


BY THE 





RT. REV. J. WILLIAMS, D.D., 


Bishop of Connecticut. 





My convictions as to opening the Naticnal Exhibition 
at Chicago on Sunday, can be stated in a very few 
words. I should regard the opening as a shameful 
violation of the law of God, and, therefore, an equally 
shameful outrage on the community. 

Middletown, Conn. 





SUNDAY OPENING NOT EXPEDIENT. 





BY THE RT. REV. T. M. OLARK, D.D., 
Bishop of Rhode Islan. 





There are a great many persons in t'e Episcopal 
Church who would oppose the opening of the Chicago 
Exposition on Sundays, but not on the ground that it 
would be a violation of the fourth commandment, inas- 
much as that prohibits work on the seventh day of the 
week, and is never observed literally by any one on any 
day; and still further because its legal observance seems 
to have been set aside by St. Paul, in common with 
other ceremonials of the ancientlaw. Neither would 
they base their objections on the assumption that the 
Sabbath has been transferred from the seventh to the 
first day of the week, retaining all that was essentially 
obligatory under the Jewish dispensation, there not 
being any intimation of such a change in the New 
Testament, or any evidence to show that it was made in 
the early age of the Church, or that any one was ever 
authorized to do it, the word Sabbath not having been 
used to distinguish the Sunday, or Lord’s Day, until a 
comparatively recent date. 

Atthe same time those of us who hold these views 
regard the observance of the day as indispensable to the 
perpetuation of Christianity and as the most valuable of 
all its outward institutions—its sanctity consisting in its 
value. Man must have rest, and he needs periodical 
rest,and he cannot have this except by tke general 
cosent of the community: if other men work, he must 
work. Then, again, his spiritual needs, which are the 
most important of all, require that there should be 
stated periods for both public and private worship. 
The man who has no fixed time for prayer is not likely 
to pray at all, and, of course, there can be no such 
thing as social worship unless we have appointed 
times for worship. The argument is all summed up in 
the words of the Saviour: ‘‘ The Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath.” 








We might not object to the opening of reading rooms 
and art galleries and public parks on Sunday; but this 
great Exhibition is supposed to represent the nation—if 
it ever comes off at all—and to be an expression of 
national sentiment as well as of our national resources; 
and the fact that it cannot be opened on Sundays with 
out shocking the religious sensibilities of the great 
majority of our people, is a sufficient reason for its 
being closed. Stillfurther, the example might be very 
disastrous and lead to the throwing open of all sorts of 
popular amusements on Sunday, thus inducing a dese- 
cration of the day that would be most disastrous. 

It is urged that this is the only day on which multi- 
tudes of people could find time to visit the Exposition. 
This applies, however, only to those who live in and 
about the city of Chicago, and certainly some arrange- 
ment might be made and ought to be made for their 
accommodation on other days than Sunday. Visitors 
who come from abroad are not likely to be in any des- 
perate hurry, and could find enough to interest them on 
Sunday—it might dothem no harm to gotochurch, and 
see and hear what is going on there. 

It would bea serious thing to allow no rest to the 
multitudes employed in carrying on the Exposition and 
to deprive them for the time being of all their religious 
privileges, tempting them also to violate their con- 
science by continuing to do what they felt it was not 
right for them to do. 

The general re-action from the old Puritan Sabbath— 
a regimen that would have led tothe incarceration of 
Christ and his Apostles for working in the fields on 
Sunday—is becoming very extreme, as all re-actions 
are apt to be, and nothing would tend to precipitate us 
as a nation into the secular vortex of a French or Ger- 
man Sunday more surely than the opening of the Chi- 
cago Exposition, and when this precipitation comes, 
there will be a great many churches for sale, and the 
siloon will literally have its day. 

Providence, R, I. 


AN HONORED SABBATH BRINGS UNTOLD 
BLESSINGS. 


BY THY RT, REV. H. B. WHIPPLE, D.D., 





Bishop of Minnesota: 


The Exposition of 1892 is designed to represent the 
progress of Christian civilization since the discovery of 
America by Christopher Columbus. 

To no one institution do we owe more than to the 
Lord’s Day. Its loss has proved perilous to individuals 
and communities. Wherever it has been honored as a 
day of rest and worship it has brought untold blessings. 
I trust that we shall show those who visit us that we do 
reverence the laws of our Heavenly Father, whose prov- 
idence kas placed us in the fore front of the nations, 
and that the Exposition wil!l not be opened on the Lord's 
Day. 

Fa! IBAULT, MINN. 


TOO MUCH SURRENDERED TO ALIENS. 


BY THE RT. REV. A. ©. COXE, D.D., 
Bishop of Western New York. 


Bishop Coxe (of Western New York) has the misfor- 
tune to be only a “‘ native” in the great Republic which 
has adopted the principle of Government by Aliens. A 
foreign flag is lifted periodically on the City Hall of our 
great commercial metropolis, and the American vote of 
New York is treated by politicians as of Jittle account. 
We have surrendered Washington itself to the domina- 
tion of a foreign hierarchy, and American ideas are hard- 
ly tolerated among us. Such being the case, he cannot 
expect that Chicago, which has permitted the ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Sunday ” to become an obsolete institution, can be 
compelled to yield her own ideas to a perishing national 
sentiment based on the original principles of a people 
who cherished the Bible and believed in the Ten Com- 
mandments 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


GATES CLOSED IN INTEREST OF PUBLIC MO- 
RALITY AND RELIGION. 
BY THE RT. REV. FRANOIS M. WHITTLE, D.D., 
Bishop of Virginia. 





Iam deeply impressed with the conviction that the 
interests of public morality and religion demand that 
the gates of the National Co‘umbus Exposition, to be 
held in Chicago, should be closed on Sunday. 

Richmond, Va. 


OPEN GATES WOULD WEAKEN RESTRAINT. 


BY THE RT. REV. DANIEL 8. TUTTLE, 8.T.D., 
Bishop of Missouri. 


I am opposed to the opening of the gates of the Na- 
tional Columbus Exposition at Chicago on Sunday. 

As a Christian, I would think such opening to be not 
such keeping of the Lord's Day holy as we ought. As 
a citizen, I would deprecate any act tendiog to dimin- 
ish reverence and weaken restraint among the Ameri- 
can people, and I am convinced such opening would be 
an act of that sort. 


Asa man, lam sorry whenever Sunday as the work- 
ingman’s holiday is interfered with. Such opening 
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would strike away the weekly holiday from hosts of 
guards, attendants and servitors of the great Interna- 
tional institution. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


ARGUMENTS FOR SUNDAY OPENING SUPERFI. 
CIAL OR SOPHISTICAL. 
BY THE RT. REY. F. D. HUNTINGTON, D.D., 
Bishop of Central New York. 








In reply to your inquiry Iam glad to say that in my 
opinion the Exposition ought not to be open to the pub- 
licon any Sunday. The grounds of this opinion are to 
be found in religious reverence, the authority of Scrip- 
ture, the history of the Church and the world, and the 
physical, domestic and industrial welfare of the people, 
I take the liberty to add that I have s-en no argument 
for such opening which does not strike me as either su- 
perficial or sophistical. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE SABBATH THE PALLADIUM OF OUR Na- 
TIONAL PROSPERITY. 


BY THE RT. REV. M. A. DE WOLFE HOWE, D.D., 





Bishop of Central Pennsylvania. 





I earnestly hope that the gates of the National Exposi- 
tion at Chicago will not be opened on the Lord’s Day. 

Were it to be held in any city on the Continent of 
Europ2, I presume no such question would be agitated. 
The gates would of course be opened every day. 

The American people habitually hold the Lord’s Day 
in greater reverence than do the inhabitants of the Old 
World, altho multitudes of recent immigrants feel res- 
tive under its restraint, and endeavor to introduce the 
looser notions and practices prevailing in their places 
of nativity. 

We propose at this great Exposition to show the 
world our agriculture, our manufactures, our advance- 
meut in the arts, our success in popular government, 
our civilization in all its aspects, Why should we not 
disclose also what many of us believe to be the palla- 
dium of our national prosperity and greatness, the sa- 
cred observance of the Lord’s Day? That is an Ameri- 
can institution. And if it surprises and rebukes the 
usag s of those foreigners who may come to the Fair, so 
much the better. The lesson will be all the more im- 
pressive. We should do them and ourselves great in- 
justice were we to disown on this special occasion of 
their presence the law which by common ccnsent is en- 
acted to guard the sanctity of the day of rest. 

If the civil statute which is in harmony with the di- 
vine commandment is found to be beneficent, by all 
means let it be eustained in the eyes of the world, when 
multitudes from every land come to inspect our institu- 
tions. 

Reading, Penn. 


DANGEROUS TO MORALITY AND RELIGION. 


BY THE RT. REV. THEODORE B. LYMAN, D.D., 
Bishop of North Carolina. 





I am in receipt of your letter asking for my views on 
the proposition to open the National Exposition at Chi- 
cago on Sundays. I write at once to say that I think 
any such measure would be most dangerous to the inter- 
ests of morality and religion. There is, among large 
numbers of our people, a growing disposition to decry 
the sanctity of the Lord's Day, and to encourage tbe 
idea that any careful observance of it is only indicative 
of a narrow and Puritanical spirit. Believing, as I do, 
that the separation of the day from all secular and 
p'easure-seeking uses lies at the foundation of all true 
religion, I should regard this proposed innovation as a 
very dangerous step in the direction of a complete secu- 
larizing of that one day in seven, which, from the be- 
ginning, has been enjoined by the solemn command- 
ment of the Almighty. I do trust, therefore, that so 
strong a voice may be lifted up to resist this attempt as 
may avail to shield our nation from so grievous a 
calamity. 

Raleigh, N. C. 


RELIGIOUS, SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC REASONS 
AGAINST SUNDAY OPENING. 


BY THE RT. REV. JOHN F. SPALDING, D.D., 
Bishop of Colorado. 





I am in favor of closing the gates of the Columbus Ex- 
hibition on Sundays, for religious, economic and social 
reasons. The Lord’s Day should be to all a day of rest, 
refreshment and recuperation, even if not of worship. 

Denver, Col. ° 


SUNDAY OPENING A LONG STEP IN THE WRONG 
DIREVUTION. 


BY THE RT. REV. JOHN SOARBOROUGHA, 
Bishop of New Jersey. 











While I should be unwilling to see a return to the 
rigors of ‘‘The Puritan Sabbath,” Iam equally unwilling 
to see ‘“‘The Continental Sunday” imported to this side 
of the Atlantic—and I should regard the opening of the 
Exposition in Chicago, on the Lord’s Day, asa long 
step in just thatdirection, Iam familiar with the plea 
for the workingman, etc., but I see very little force in 
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it. In many cases, I am sure itis a slander on the work- 
ingman to say that he desires the suspension or total 
abrogation of a divine law for his special benefit. 

The tendency of our time, espscially in large cities, 
is to break down and destroy both traditions and laws, 
human and divine. The nation cannot sanction this 
with safety. 

I should deplore the Sunday opening of the Exposition 
as a serious and fatal blunder, quite apart from the re- 
ligious character of the day, because it would be mak- 
ing a concession to a sentiment which, I fear, bodes ill 
to the Repubtic, and should be checked and restrained 
rather than encouraged. 

Trenton, N. J. 





AN EMPHATIC NO. 


BY THE RT. REV. GEO. DEN. GILLESPIE, D.D., 
Bishop of Western Michigan. 





You ask my views on ‘‘whether the gates of the Na- 
tional Columbian Exposition should be opened on Sun- 
day.” ‘ 

I answer emphatically No. The great goodness of 
Gol toward this Jand, which the Exposition will so 
forcibly express, demands that bis holy name should be 
honored in the protection of hisday. Tbe highest in- 
terests of all classes of our people will suffer if those 
gates are opened on t:.e Lord’s Day. 

As [love my country, and believe in the Almighty 
Ruler of nations, I say, God forbid. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


HOLDS TO THE OLD-FASHIONED IDEA. 





BY THE RT. REV. WM. STEVENS PERRY, D.D., 
Bishop of Iowa. 


With reference to the question of opening the Chica- 
go Exposition on Sunday,l must confess to a strung 
eaning toward old-fashioned ideas of the sanctity of 
the day of rest. While recognizing the observance of 
the day asof Church obligation, I cannot but feel that 
the spirit of a weli-spent Lord’s Day—a day in which 
weshake off the dust which incrusts the spiritual life 
in the midst of engrossing week-day occupations, and 
in God’s house or at home seek torgain our relaxed 
spiritual faculties—carries with it a wealth of biessings 
nothing else can supply. I cannot but fear that a Sun 
day which is only a more dissipated week-day, a day 
in whicn the exactions of toil are» exchanged for the 
frivolities of amusement, cannot be blessed. It must 
tend to preclude the possibility of seriousness on any 
day or in any calling of life. I should, therefore, dep 
recate the opening of the Exposition on the day of 
rest. 

Davenport, la. ae Tt ee 

OPPOSED AS CLERGYMAN AND CITIZEN. 
BY THE RT. REV. THOMAS A. STARKEY, D.D., 
Bishop of Newark. 


” 

I have no hesita'ion in saying officially and personal- 
ly, and in the exercise of my best judgment, that were 
my influence, such as it is, available, I should certsinly 
oppose the Sunday opening of the Exposition at Chi- 
cago. 

Whatever modification or relaxation of the ancient 
Mosaic law of the Sabbath followed upon the divine in- 
stitution of the Christian Church, it is certain that from 
the early days of her history the sacredness of the 
Lord’s Day was guarded carefu ly by both canonical and 
secular enactments. Asa Christian clergyman then, I 
am opposed, on principle, to any desecration of the 
day; and to any and everything that can have a ten- 
dency to promote its desecration. 

I am equally opposed to such non observance of Sun- 
day in my character as citizen, believing fully that the 
good order, well-being and general refinement of our 
people are ‘argely dependent upon the cultivation of a 
proper regard for whatever concerns their religious 
coaracter and condition; or, e. y., the due observance 
of that day. 

Must I add, that I am far from sanguine as to the suc- 
cess of this particular effort to correct a general and 
‘growing evil—in the face of adverse influences—gradu- 
a'ly introduced, and which have already gone far to de- 
moralize the public sentiment of our country in respect 
of Sunday observance, 

East Orange, N. J. 





AFTERNOON OPENING AN ADVANTAGE. 





BY THE RT. REV. CORTLANDT WHITEHEAD, D.D., 
Bishop of Pittsburgh. 


I am in receipt of your communication of March 11th, 
asking for an expression of my views concerning open- 
ing the gates of the National Exposition at Chicago on 
Sundays. The matter is a very complicated one, but it 
seems to me that, as reasonable and intelligent Chris- 
tians, we are rather driven to a choice of a lesser of two 
evi's. We must be governed, not by what we should 
like to do, but by a consideration of what it is best to do 
under difficult circumstances. During the Exposition 
there will be hundreds and thousands of strangers in 
Chicago over Sundays. The great majority of them, 


How shall they spend their Sunday? Walking through 
the streets, lounging in the park, crowding saloons and 
beer gardens; some of them going to church, and of 
these the majority attending divine service in the morn- 
ing, and accustomed to spending the rest of the day in 
quiet pleasure. Under these circumstances, I do not 
believe that either the letter or the spirit of the Fourth 
Commandment would prohibit the opening of the gates 
of a large area, like that of the Exposition, where the 
same people would spend the day amid better surround- 
ings, and with some influences, at least, which would 
tend to instruct and benefit. If it be said that this 
would entail more labor, I question very much whether 
that be true; because the police, the restaurant keepers, 
etc., would be simply more concentrated at one place, 
to care for the same multitude, which otherwise would 
be scattered through the city. Moreover, I believe that 
more could be done in the distribution of tracts and 
Bibles, and by preaching to the multitudes, if they are 
thus assembled in the limits of the Exposition: and the 
Sunday afternoon and evening would be well utilized, 
as they are oftentimes at summer watering places, for 
large mass meetings, under the auspices of Christian 
people. Th:re are many matters of detail, no doubt, 
which render the question a difficult one; but, on the 
whole, I am disposed to think that more good than harm 
will be done by the opening ef the gates of the Expo- 
sition on Sunday, after the hour of divine service, say 
at one P.M. 

Pittsburgh, Penn. . 

THE SABBATH FOR MAN. 
BY THE RT. REV. J. A. PADDOCK, D.D., 
Missionary Bishop of Washington. 

Believing that the holy keeping of the Lord’s Day is 
for man’s bodily, mental and spiritual welfare, and dep- 
recating all things which tend to secularize holy time, I 


should regret the opening of the Exposition on the 
Lord's Day. 


Tacoma, Wash. 





HOLDS TO THE OLD FASHIONED VIEW OF THE 
LORD'S DAY. 


REY. 





BY THE RT. D. B. KNICKERBACKER, D.D., 


Bishop of Indiana. 


I should regret exceedingly to have the Columbian 
Expo-ition open onSunday. [ hope it willnot be. But 
if determined to open it. | should hope it would be for 
the afternoon only. I believe every one connected with 
the Exposition will need the rest and relief that Sunday 
closing would bring to him, and I am old-fashioned 
enough to believe in the sacredness of the Lord’s Day, 
and that it should be preserved as far as possible for 
holy worship and the promotior of religion, 

Indianapolis, In. 


SUNDAY SHOULD BE OBSERVED. 


BY THE RT. REV. WM. PARET, D.D., 


Bishop of Marylund. 


I think the interests of public morality and religion, 
and the interests of laboring men require that Sunday 
should be carefully observed as a day of rest; and that 
the opening of the Exposition on Sunday in Chicago 
would be in every way harmful. 

Baltimore, Md. Tee ae eee A: 
THE EFFECT OF OPEN GATES WOULD NOT BE 

WHOLESOME. 





BY THE RT. REV. ETHELBERT TALBOT, D.D., 
Bishop of the Missionary Jurisdiction of Wyoming and Idaho. 





I believe in making our Christian Sunday a bright and 
restful religious day. There are recreations, and even 
amusements, which, under certain restrictions, | should 
not be sorry to see indulged in by the people. But Ido 
not hesitate to say that I should be opposed to opening 
the gates of the National Columbus Exposition on Sun- 
day. The tendency to secularize the day, so strong es- 
pecially in the West, would, by such opening, seem to 
receive national indorsement. We should thus be pro- 
claiming to the assembled representatives of the nations 
of the earth that, as a people, we no longer hold in rev- 
erent esteem the distinguishing feature of our Christian 
civilization. The effect would not be wholesome. Such 
a step would not be American, Moreover, it is my 
firm conviction that the very class in whose interests 
such a movement is agitated—namely, our workingmen 
and their families—requires for its protection that every 
possible sanction should be given to thatday. The sons 
of toil above all others should be jealous of any infringe- 
ment on the rights of the weekly day of res‘, which be- 
longs to them alike by human and divine enactment. 

Laramie City, Wyo. 


FOR .THE DAY AGAINST THE WORLD, THE 
FLESH AND THE DEVIL. 


BY THE RT. REV. J. 8. JOHNSTON, D.D., 
Missionary Bishop of Western Texas. 





Iam in favor of the Anglo-Saxon Americans standing 
up for the Lord’s Day against the world, the flesh and 
the Devil. Half holidays on Saturdays, or other days 





Aoubdtless, wil] not attend divine service anywhere, 


all the opportunity required to visit the Fair. It would 
be little short of cruelty to animals to keep the «m- 
ployés of the Fair at their posts, night and day, week- 
days and Sundays, for the six months that it is open. 
Victoria, Tex. 


DECIDEDLY OPPOSED TO SUNDAY OPENING. 





BY THE RT. REV. LEIGHTON COLEMAN, D.D., 
Bishop of Delaware. 
My opinion, which you have asked, is decidedly 


against the opening on Sundays of the proposed Expo- 
sition at Chicago. 


Such opening would be, in my judgment, injurious 
to our own people, and also the loss of an opportu- 
nity of showing to our foreign guests what I believe to 
be our better national sentiment in regard to the sanc- 
tity of the Lord’s Day. 

Wilmington, Del. 


MUCH TO BE SAID ON BOTH SIDES. 


BY THE RT. REV. ©. F. KNIGHT, D.D., 
Bishop of Milwaukee. ; 





The question whether or not it would be right to open 
the Chicago Exposition, or some portion of it, the art 
collections, for instance, is a very simple one in the eyes 
or those who hold that Sunday is the Mosaic Sabbath 
continued in the Christian dispensation, But it is not 
a simple question in the minds of our own Church peo- 
ple. Regarded practically there is much to be said, 
both pro and con, And, like most of our bishops at this 
time of the year, and for months to come, I shall be 
greatly occupied by visitations in the diocese, and cor- 
respondence; so that it will be impossible for me to dis- 
cuss the matter at the length which its importance de- 
mands, or even to prepare the guarded but “ brief state- 
ment” which you courteously suggest. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


OPEN THE.ART DEPARTMENT IN THE AFTER- 
NOON. 





BY THE RT. REV. ©. ©. GRAFTON, D.D., 
Bishop of Fond du Lac. 





The question whether the National Exposition should 
be opened on Sunday resolves itself into these: ‘* Whether 
it would be wrong in itself,” or ‘against the interests 
of morality so to do.” 

The proper observance of the Lord’s Day has been 
clearly settled by the practice and rule of the Church 
founded by Christ. She changed the day as given by 
God to Moses from the seventh to the first day of the 
week, and by the same authority, of the Indwelling 
Spirit, changed its character and the characteristic 
mode of its observance. 

The Sabbath memorized ‘ Creation;’ the Lord’s 
Day *‘ Redemption.” The first, marked ‘‘ Activity pass- 
ing to Rest;” the second, ‘* Death passing into Life.” 
Each demands that a set portion of time should be 
given to the worship of the Almighty and that un- 
necessary servile labor during it should be abstained 
from. But they are no farther identical. It was not 
until the rise of Puritan Prctestantism in the seven- 
teenth century that a practical identification between 
the two was asserted. To-day St. Paul would have 
said: ‘‘Oh, my well-meaning but foolish American 
friends, who hath bewitched you, that you should 
revive a Jewish observance in the midst of Christen- 
dom?” 

Again, ‘In the early Churcb,” to quote Canon Liddon, 
‘*it was taken for granted that a Christian would ob- 
serve tte Lord’s Day, first of all, by taking part in that 
sol mn Sacrament and service which the Lord had 
himself ordained.” A Christian of the first or second 
century would not have understood a Sunday in which, 
whatever else might be done, the Holy Communion 
was omitted. 

Now, in America our Protestant Christianity, from 
having followed the traditions of men, and taken Cal- 
vin or Luther or Wesley for its Master, has greatly lost 
the capacity and idea of Christian worship. It neglects 
and disobeys Christ’s command, and does not ‘‘ Do this, 
—that is, ‘‘ offer this in remembrance, or as a ‘ Memo- 
rial’ of him on the Lord’s Day”; and then, having bro- 
ken his command, and followed its own self-pleasing 
form of worship, with Pharisaical hypocrisy it censures 
some poor laborer who goes into a picture gallery or 
listens to a band of music. 

I might advise a Christian living in Chicago to go to 
the Exposition on some other day ; but in the general 
interests of morality I hope the Government will open 
the departménts devoted to art on Sundays after twelve 
o'clock. It would only be in the interests of the saloons 
and theaters to keep them closed. 

Fond du Lac, Wis. 


PEACE AND QUIET FOR THE LORD’S DAY. 


BY THE RT. REV. WM. A. LEONARD, D.D., 


Bishop of Ohio. 





Let the working men and women have half holidays 
on Saturdays, that they may visit and enjoy the Fair, 
Let the Lord’s Day be kept in peace and quiet, and fre 





on the partof employers will give the laboring classes 


from every sort of desecration, 
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Some consideration might well be had for the em- 
ployés connected with this Expositioa, and rest from 
the distractions of the Fair would doubtless be welcome 
to all good citizens. It would indeed be a gain to relig- 
ion if this international and representative undertaking 
should, through the enactment of its directore, stand 
firmly by the principle which God himself has indicated 
to be both physically and spiritually wholesome for bis 
children. 

Cleveland, O. 


STRONGLY OPPOSED TO SUNDAY OPENING. 


BY THE RT. REV. THOS. F. DAVIES, D.D., 
Bishop of Michigan. 








I am strongly opposed to the opening of the National 
Exposition, to be held in Chicago, upon the Lord’s Day. 
Detroit, Mich. 


» 





VIEWS OF BISHOPS OF THE METHODIST EPIS- 
COP AL CHURCH. 


IT OUGHT NOT TO BE DONE. 





BY THOMAS BOWMAN, D.D., 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


I supposed that everybody knew that the Bishops of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church are all against the 
opening of the National Exposition on Sunday. We 
hope it will not be done. 

St. Louis, Mo. 





SUNDAY OPENING WOULD DAMAGE THE Na- 
TIONAL CHARACTER AND LIFE. 


BY EDWARD G. ANDREWS, D.D., 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Believing that ‘‘ the Sabbath was made for man,” for 
his highest welfare through the cultivation of his 
religious nature, I am convinced that the opening of the 
National Exposition on Sundays would be a violation of 
the law of God, and would unspeakably damage the 
character and life of the American people. 

New York City. 


THE GATES SHOULD BE RIGOROUSLY CLOSED. 


BY H. W. WARREN, D.D., 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
‘ 


In answer to your question ‘‘ Should the Gates of the 
National Columbus Exposition at Chicago be opened on 
Suaday?” I would say that while [have no time toargue 
the question, it is my profound conviction that the gates 
should be rigorously closed against the geveral public 
and the private friends of the exhibitors, I believe it is 
a kind of Sabbath treaking that in itself works demor- 
alization and calls down the judgment of an observing 
God on us. We all know that the object of these exhib 
itors is business, and not the religious or intellectual 
elevation of the visiters. This nation has had lessons 
enough in the fact that God reigns among great peoples, 
distributing both blessings and judgments. 

Denver, Col. 





SUNDAY OBSERVANCE ESSENTIAL TO THE 
HIGHEST INTERESTS OF MAN. 
BY OYRUS D. FOSS, D.D., 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 





I would deenly deplore the opening cf the Columbian 
Exposition on Sunday. This continent seems to have 
been covered by the hand of God from the sight of the 
Old World until it could be Christianly planted. The 
last, best hope of freedom, morality and religion, is 
here. To secure these highest interests of mankind I 
think the Sabbath ‘not broken but kept) essential, and 
that it should be sacredly observed not asa day of 
amusement but of rest and worship. To transplant the 
continental European Sabbath to this country would be 
to sap one of the strongest foundations of our religious 
life and to un-Americanize America. 

Philadelphia, Penn. 


SUNDAY OPENING WOULD PROMOTE INTEM, 
PERANCE AND OTHER VICES. 





BY JOHN F. HURST, D.D., 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 





I do not believe the gates of our National Columbian 
Exposition should be opened on Sunday, because 

1. It would be doing violence to the sentiment of a 
very large part of our citizens throughout the land. 

2. Such expression of lax views on the Sabbath would 
be but the beginning of still grosser and more widely 
spread violations in the future years, The example 
would be thoroughly harmful. 

8. It would counteract largely any religious forces 
that might be used in connection with the Exposition. I 
do not see how Chicago and its vast suburban popula- 
tion would have any real Sabbath during the whole Ex- 
position should the gates be opened on that day. 

4, It would tend toward intemperance. 

5. It would be a posicive danger to any advance of the 
sentiment, now happily advancing in Europe, in favor 
of a stricter observance of the Lord’s Day. 





= 
6. All this apart from the vital point, I believe it 
would be a sin against God and our Christian civilization. 
Washington, D.C, 


STRENUOUSLY OPPOSED. 


BY W. X. NINDE, D.D., . 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


I am strenuously oppesed to the opening of the Co- 








lumbus Exposition on Sunday, in the interest of the civil’ 


as well as the sacred Sabbath. Such opening would 
lead to widespread desecration and dissipation. Not 
only the Exposition grounds but the city itself, the sub- 
urban towns, and a large portion of the contiguous 
country would be disturbed and involved by Sunday 
excursions, and Sabbath observance in general would 
receive a staggering blow from which it might never 
recover. Asa Christian patriot, therefore, I most ear- 
nestly hope that the gates of the Exposition will not be 
opened on Sunday. 
Topeka, Kan. 


SUNDAY OPENING A NATIONAL CALAMITY. 





BY W. F. MALLALIED, D.D., 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


I feel that it would be a national calamity, the inflic- 
tion of a special cruelty upon all working men and 
women, a most serious affront to all Christian people, 
and a reckless defiance of Almighty God, to open the 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago on Sundays. I pray 
and hope that they may be kept closed. 

New Orleans, La. 





THE DIVINE LAW OF UNIVERSAL APPLICATION. 


BY ©. H. FOWLER, D.D., 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 








lam profoundly convinced that those gates should be 
closed Sundays; that the diviné law is in‘ended for uni- 
versal application throughout God's government on 
earth, and that the men who are managing the Exposi- 
tion are accountab'e to the Christian’s God. The 
United States is a Christian country; it is a Protestant 
country; it owes its greatness to the Protestant sacred 
Sunday, and the Protestant infallible Book. 

The ordinance of 1787 consecrated the Northwest Ter- 
ritory to religion, morality and education. This com- 
pact was earlier than the Constitution, so tbat no 
powers conferred by the Constitution could vitiate this 
compact. John Randolph, in 1804, so reported to the 
United States Senate when the slavery power was try- 
ing to modify the compact. Under this compact, the 
people in the Northwest Territory are secured in the 
enjoyment of the Christian Sabbath. Chicago is located 
in that territory. The Exposition is to be located in 
Chicago; ro we expect that the authority of the Con- 
tinental Congress and of Almighty God will be re- 
spected, and that the gates of the Exposition will be 
closed Sundays. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


PRIVATE VIRTUE AND PUBLIC MORALITY 
WOULD SUFFER 


BY JOHN P. NEWMAN, D.D., 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

From the beginning of the Republic, the American 
Sabbath has been esteemed a National Institution—a 
day of rest from labor, and of worship for the pious. 
Of the beneticence of that institution, we have the tes'i- 
mony of an hundred years. 

It is not possible that we can surrender that day to 
please ‘‘ Continental Sabbath breakers,” whether for- 
eigners or natives. The injury to private virtue and 
public morality would outweigh the industrial benefits 
of the Exposition. Keep tbe Sabbath or abandon the 
National Show. God commands, let the people obey. 

Omaha, Neb. 


LET THE NON-RELIGIOUS ELEMENT CONCEDE 
SOMETHING. 





BY JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


The Christian people of the United States are called 
upon to make so mavy concessions to the non-Chris- 
tian part of our population in reference to Sabbath ob- 
servance, it seems reasonahje that in a matter of this 
kind—the recognition by the National Exposition au- 
thorities of one rest-day a week for religious uses by 
those who desire it—the non-Christian element should 
cheerfully concede to the Churches this simple request, 
especially since it is in the real interest of the work- 
ingman, and thus promotive of the religion of Human- 
ity. 


BY ISAAC W. JOYOE, D.D., 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


I am opposed to the opening of those gates on Sabbath, 

First, because it would be a violation of the sancity of 
that day as eet forth in the Buble. 

Second, it would be an offense against the religious 
convictions of a very large per cent. of the American 
people. 





Third, the opening of the gates on Sunday would, in 
my judgment, keep away a great many people who 
would otherwise attend it, and those whose presence and 
jnfluence will be needed to make the Exposition a suc- 
cess. 

Fourth, the opening of the gates on Sunday would 
bring multitudes of excursions from every part of the 
country to flood Chicago on the Sabbath Day witb 1 
class of people who would tend to disturb the quiet of 
that day. 

Cincinnati, O. a 

VIEWS OF BISHOPS OF THE ROMAN 
CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


THE DECALOG THE FORTALICE OF PUBLIC 
‘MORALITY. 


BY THE RT. REV. THOMAS MOGOVERN, D.D., 
Bishop of Harrisburgh. 








I cannot see clearly what detriment public morality 
and religion would suffer on the part of visitors to the 
Exposition on Sundays; but I am decidedly opposed to 
any arrangement that would deprive the army of over- 
taxed Jaborers and attendants of the Exposition, and 
the car-drivers and conductors, of their much-needed 
rest of one day in the week: and, on their account, I 
emphatically say, Close the gates on Sunday. Then a 
certain portion of the inhabitants of Chicago take a 
special delight in pooh-poohing and desecrating the 
Lord’s Day; so let us say to them, This is a Christian 
country, and, as such, it regards the decalog the forta- 
lice of private virtue and public morality. So close the 
gates on Sundays. 

Harrisburgh, PENN. is a 

REASONS FOR SUNDAY OPENING. 


BY THE RT. REV. J. L. 





SPALDING, 
Bishop vf Peoria. 





The Chicago World’s Fair should, I think, be open to 
the public on Sundays. The Jewish Sabbath, as St. 
Paul declared, was sbadowy and typical; consequently 
destined to pass away. ‘The Sunday, in fact, is not 
the Sabbath. The first day of the week has taken the 
place of the seventh; the computation of hours is not 
from sunset to sunset, but from midnight to midnight; 
and what is more important the spirit of the observance 
is altered. Following the teaching and the example of 
Christ we take a more enlightened and a more humane 
view of the command to keep the Sabbath holy; and 
we do this without clear Scriptural authority. No- 
where in the Bible is the law of the Sabbath repealed, 
and yet all Christians observe a different day and ob- 
serve itin away which must be called desecration if 
we are to apply to the Sunday the letter of the Old 

Testament: ‘In it thou shalt do no manner of work.” 

In the view of the Catholic Church the observance of 
the Sunday consists essentially in two things; in hear- 
ing mass ard in refraining from servile work, and Cath- 

. olies are taught to feel that the Lord’s Day is not merely 
a day of religious worship, but a day also of joy, of 
freedom and of recreation. It is a day of triumph, of 
the victory of life over death, of light over darkness, 
of liberty over subjection to the letter which killeth. 
Hence the early Christians, as Tertullian informs us, 
refused even to kneel or to perform any act symbolical 
of fear and humiliation on Sunday. 

‘*The Sabbath was made for man,” says our Lord, 
**not man for the Sabbath’; and when we teach that 
the day of rest is meant to subserve man’s religious, 
moral, intellectual and esthetic interests we are acting 
in the spirit of this utterance of Christ. The Sunday is 
a day of worsbip; but it is also a day of repose, of 
enjoyment; a day on which the higher good, 
of which the care and toil uf the week have de- 
prived us, is offered to us. In life’s swift course 
we make these periodical balts, and find time to read, 
to think, to converse, to listen to music in the company 
of friends, to visit some quiet country scene where pa- 
tient Nature tells us what unwisdom there is in all our 
fret and fume. The whole day cannot be spent in 
church, and they who labor six days in the week in the 
smoke and grime of factories and mines, should not be 
asked to shut themselves in darkened rooms on the day 
on which Christ lifted the gloom of death from the all- 
hoping heart of man. A World’s Fair is not held 
merely in the interests of commerce; it is a mighty in- 
strument of education; and the Chicago Exposition 
ought to help to make plain to all eyes the deep moral 
significance of the discovery of America, the influence 
of the New World upon the liberty, enlightenment and 
religious activity of the civilized nations. The results 
of the manifold labors of mankind will there be brought 
together for the purpose of making the multitude ac- 
quainted with the achievements of human thought and 
skill. It will thus be the means of communicating use- 
ful information, of creating an appreciative spirit, 
of weakening national prejudices, and of helping 
us all to live less in our narrow selves and more 
in the life of the race. Why then, when the people 
have spent a portion of the Sunday ‘nm worshiping 
God in the churches, should they be prevented from 
passing a few hours in studying and admiring the 





work: of God wrought by the hand of man? If the Ex- 
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position is closed on Sundays large numbers will not see 
it at all, or will see it only in a hurried and useless way. 

This is a question which concerns, not the people of 
Chicago alone, but the multitude of those who shall 
visit the Exposition, and for whom one day more or less 
is important. 

The Sunday is doubtless one of the most beneficent 
institutions of the Christian nations, and no lover of 
religion, or his country or his race, would be willing to 
consent to anything which might diminish its sacred 
influence; but it is neither desirable nor possible to 
bring back the Jewish or Puritan Sabbath; and the 
Lord’s Day will be loved and kept more faithfully, if 
we allow men a reasonable liberty in its observance. 
The abuse which exists in certain places on the Continent 
of Europe is not due to the humane spirit of the Church, 
but to special causes which need not here be discussed, 
Human beings must have recreation and amuse- 
ment, and if we do not offer them the high¢«r kinds, they 
will seek compensation in the indulgence of the lower 
appetites. The wise and the good are striving to 
make Looks take the place of the bottle, homes 
take the place of saloons, lecture rooms and the 
better sort of theater take the place of dance halls and 
brothels; and we shall work in the same direction in 
using our efforts to educate the people to see in the Sun- 
day, a day indeed to be devoted to religious worship, 
but an opportunity as well to cultivate the mind, to 
refresh the imagination, and to make the heart pure and 
joyful. 

Peoria, Ill. 


NO SERVILE WORK. 


BY THE RT. 





REV. CAMILLUS P. 


Bishop of Covington. 


MAES, D D., 





Principle, not sentiment, must be our guide in giving 
a solution to the question asked. What does God’s 
coramand and the precept of the Church oblige us to 
do? To sanctify the Lord’s Day by a public act of re- 
ligion, viz., by attending church, fulfilling our religious 
duties, and abstaining from servile work. 

1. Religion does not forbid honest recreation after the 
divine command has been complied with; hence: Stop 
over Sunday all machinery and all exhibits which ne- 
cessitate servile work; shut the gates during half of the 
Sunday, to give no opportunity to the people to shirk 
Sunday’s religious duty; and open the Exposition, say 
from noon till night, to allow the public to view the 
exhibits which do not entail work other than guard and 
police duty. 

The working classes have no tithe to avail themselves 
of the enjoyment of the Exposition during the week. 
The Exposition will exert a powerful educational influ- 
ence upon the minds and lives of the workingmen, 
which should not be lost to them. And what better 
pastime can be given them on Sunday than a walk 
through the Exposition in company with their wives 
and children? Whatever may be said as to what the 4 
working classes should do on Sunday, we must deal 
practically with what they dodo. Asa rule, they seek 
enjoyment and distraction from the hard labor of six 
consecutive days where they can find it, very often 
where they should not seek it, and away from their 
families. To supply them with unobjectionable enjoy- 
nent is a religious and charitable work, and the Expo- 
sition will supply an enjoyment elevating in its char- 
acter, teaching industry, refinement, etc., hence conso 
nant with religion and morality, 

2. Nor do I think that public sentiment is opposed to 
the opening of the Exposition, with the limitations 
above given. In our day no one is so narrow-minded as 
to claim that the rest of the Sabbath Day implies perfect 
inaction and staying at home. ‘The strictest of moral- 
ists would not condemn the workingman, who has been 
breathing the stuffed atmosphere of the shop for six 
days in the week, for seeking the pure and invigorating 
air of a public park of a Sunday afternoon. His wife 
and children, penned up ina tenement, look for that 
walk as the one weekly pleasure they can enjoy in com- 
mon; it is a family feast. And if that inoffensive stroll 
happens to be in beautiful gardens ornamented with 
works of art, relieved at times by a rest ina building 
where the results of the industry and taste of the world 
are offered to their admiring gaze, does it becomea 
breach of God’s law which will entail harm to the com- 
munity at large? I cannot think so. 

Public sentiment agrees with the Catholic Church 
that all unnecessary work must be stopped on Sunday. 
But public sentiment does not demand that guard and 
police duty be dispensed with on the Lord’s Lay. Such 
occupation is not only tolerated but demanded, for the 
sake of morality and good order; and such, practically, 
is the only duty which the opening of the Exposition, 
as advocated by me, entails. Should there be any part 
of the country where public sentiment is still so narrow- 
minded as to look upon a walk or an innocent family 
diversion as a breaking of the Sabbath, the sooner that 
community is educated up to the common sense Chris- 
tian idea of the Sunday rest, the.better for the country 
and for the morality of that district. 

With the above restrictions, therefore, I am in favor 
of admitting the public to the Exposition on Sunday. 

One more word on the subject in general: If city gov- 





ernments opened the doors of museums, art exhibitions 
and libraries to the public on Sundays, our workingmen 
would soon desert the saloon and drinking gardens. 
Their time and money would be devoted to their fami- 
lies, to whom they rightfully belong, contentment and 
comfort would reign in many a home where want and 
strife preside at the hearthstone to-day. 

Covington, Ky. 


NOT OPPOSED TO OPEN GATES SUNDAY AFTER- 
NOON OR EVENING. 


BY THE RY. REV. F. HESLIN, 
Bishop of Natchez. 


Lam not opposed to seeing the gates of the National 
Columbus Exposition opei to the hard-working laborer 
for a few hours on Sunday afternoon or evening. 
Natchez, Miss. 








SHOULD BE OPEN SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


OPINION OF THE RT. REV. N. ©. MATZ, D.D., 
Bishop of Denver. 


In compliance with your request dated March the 
lith, 1891, referring to the propriety of keeping the Ex- 
position at Chicago open on Sundays, our Right Rever- 
end Bishop Matz bids me say to you that he would be in 
favor of keeping the same open on Sundays between 
the hours of 1 o'clock P.M. to 6 P.M.; thus enabling the 
laboring classes to view the display, without in any 
way interfering with the discharge of their religious 
duties. Re: pectfully, 


Percy A. PHILLIPs, Chancellor. 
Denver, Col. 


OPEN GATES. 
BY THE RT. REV. M. F. BURKE, D.D., 
Bishop of Cheyenne, 


Ihave always advocated a strict observance of the 
Lord’s Day, but am not convinced that it would be 
wrong, or toat there would be any impropriety in keep- 
ing the National Colunibian Exposition open on Sun- 
day. Moreover, there will be very many who will have 
no opportunity of visiting the Exposition on any other 
day cf the week, a matter, no doubt, that must be 
taken into consideration. 

Cheyenne, Wyo. 


ADVOCATING OPEN GATES. 


BY THE RT. REV. THOMAS BONACUM, D.D., 
Bishop of Lincoln. 


I beg to say that you may number me among those 
who advocate the opening of the gates of the National 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago on Sundays, from 1 
o’clock P.M. I ardently desire that all mankind, if pos- 
sible, should come under the beneficent and educating 
influences of this Exposition; and as it would be a hard- 
ship for agreat many persons to visit it exe. pt on Sun- 
days, [am in favor of having the gat-s open on those 
days from the hour above mentioned. 

Lincoln, Neb. 


OPEN A FEW HOURS IN AFTERNOON. 


Bishop of St. Augustine. 


While Iam entirely in favor of the American quiet 
way of keeping Sunday, I do not believe that it would 
necessarily be detrimental to the inte rests of religion or 
morality to leave the gates of the National Columbian 
Exposi:ion open for some hours in the afternoon, so as 
to give an opportunity of seeing it to the poor and labor- 
ing classes, who cannot spare time for a visit during the 
week. 

St. Augustine, Fla. 


KEEP THE GATES CLOSED. 


BY THE RT. 





REV. JOHN VERTIN, D.D., 


Bishop of Sault Ste, Marie and Marquette. 


I should be in favor, by all means, of keeping the Ex- 
position closed on Sundays. 
Marquette, Mich, 


THE MORNING BELONGS TO GOD, THE 
NOON TO CAESAR. 


AFTER- 


OPINION OF THE RT. REV. L. 
Bishop of Leavenworth. 


M. FINK, 





In reply to your questions about opening the gates of 
the World’s Exposition on Sundays, the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
wishes to offer his opinion, which is about as follows: 

1. To render to God what is God’s, he thinks the gates 
should be closed on Sunday mornings—i.e., forenoon, 
ween divine service is going on. 

2. To render to Caesar what is Cesar’s the gates 
should by all means be left open on Sunday afternoons 
to give achance to the poor people and the laboring 
classes that have no time on week days; it will be for 
them a proper recreation, which they cannot afford on 
week days. 

3. Opening the gates on Sunday afternoon will have 
an excellent moral effect on the people, as the fathers 
of families will visit the Exposition taking their fami- 
lies with them; it will have a very good moral effect 
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even on those who are accustomed to visit public re- 
sorts or places where drinking, etc., is going on, to 
which they cannot take their families, 
4. As man is not made for Sunday but Sunday for 
man, it is according to the inten'ion of Ged, to give the 
pecple a chance to recreate themseives innocently after 
having complied with their duty to God. For his part 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop does not take to the manner of ob- 
serving the Sabbath Day after the manner of the Phari- 
sees of old. 
By order of the Rt. Rev. Bp. 

Yours respectfully, 


W. MICHEL, P. Secretary. 
Leavenworth, Kan. 


SHOULD IN NO WAY INTERFERE WITH DIVINE 
WORSHIP. 
BY THE RT. REV,.P. T. O'REILLY, D.D., 
Bishop of Springfield. 





In order to give an intelligent answer to your ques- 
tion about the ‘‘ National Columbus Exposition,” I 
should know (which I do not), whether if open on Sun- 
day, there would be any distinction made between Sun- 
days and week days in the running of the “ Exposition.” 
If not, l am decidedly opposed to the opening. I feel 
that the ‘“‘ Exposition” should in no way interfere with 
divine worship, and in no way prevent even those em- 
ployed at the Exposition from attending at their respect- 
ive places of worship on the Lord’s Day. 

Springfield, IN). 


DOES NOT FAVOR SUNDAY OPENING. 


BY THE RT. REV. DENIS M. BRADLEY, D.D., 
Bishop of Manchester. 
In reply to yours of the 11th inst., I beg leave to say 
that I am not in favor of opening *‘ the gates of the Na- 
tional Columbus Exposition at Chicago on Sunday.” 
Manchester, N. H. 


OUT OF HIS PROVINCE. 


BY THE RT. REV. A. A. CURTIS, D.D., 
Bishop of Wilmington. 


In answer I say that, as to the question submitted, I 
have not only no opinion for or against, but I feel no 
call to get up an opinion. I have difficulty enough al- 
ready in answering questions appertaining to me, and 
hence am not disposed to encumber myself further with 
decisions as to matters totally out of my province. 

Wilmington, Del. Boba. 7> 


SHOULD BE OPEN IN THE AFTERNOON. 











BY THE RT. REV. W. M. WIGGER, D.D., 
Bishop of Newark, N. J. 


In answer to your note of inquiry, I beg leave to state 
that I am decidedly of the opinion that tne National Co- 
lumbus Exposition at Chicago should be opened on Sun- 
day afternoons (say, from one cr two o'clock), when 
people will have complied with their religious duties, 
My reasons are: ist, Because innocent amusements on 
Sundays have always been considerable aliowable by the 
Catholic Church, and even desirable; 2d, because other- 
wise the working class, the great bulk of the people, 
would not have an opportunity of attending the Exposi- 
tion at all, unless in the evening under very unfavora- 
ble circumstances when tired and fatigued after a day’s 
heavy labor, when they could derive but little profit and 
amusement therefrom. This would be an injustice to 
the people, and would frustrate what I conceive to be 
the principal object of the Exposition—viz., to instruct 
and please the people of the country, not merely a privi- 
leged clase, an exceedingly small minority. 

South Orange, N. J. 


WHY THE GATES SHOULD BE OPEN. 


BY THE RT. REY. EUGENE 0’OONNELL, 
Titular Bishop of Joppa. 


Had Columbus been prompted to discover a New 
World, by the same motives which impelled so many 
adventurers toexplore America, in quest of silver and 
gold, I would concur with the views of the majority of 
the honorable Governors and members of the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives. The inter- 
ests of religion and of public morality—inseparably 
connected with religion—certainly require that the 
gates of the Exposition of gold-seekers and fortune- 
hunters should be closed on the Lord’s Day. We can- 
not serve God and Mammon, or the votaries of Mam- 
mon—particularly on the Lord’s Day. 

But, as it is an historical fact that Columbus was 
actuated by higher and holier motives, that he came 
to raise the standard of Christianity to propagate the 
Faith of Christ in this New World, itis my conviction 
that the gates of tne Columbus Exposition should be 
opened on the Lord’s Day. The sight of Columbus's 
Statue should quench the inordinate thirst for filthy 
lucre so prevalent in our age. Such a spectacle is well 
calculated to raise our hearts, and free them from 
earthly affections. Altho ‘‘Excelsior” is the motto of 
New York, 1’m sure that all American citizens aspire ‘‘to. 
make their lives sublime, and departing leave 
behind them footprints on the sands of time.” Co- 
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lumbus, the Discoverer of America, was truly a great 
man, whose statue is a salutary reminder to us all; 
and to debar the public from beholding it, on Sunday, 
is not, in my opinion, conducive to the interests of re- 
ligion and public morality. 

Sunday opening would benefit the workmen who 
would otherwise be deprived of so ennobling aspectacle, 
It is not in the interests of religion and morality to ex- 
clude laborers who can’t spare any other day in the 
week, 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


AN ACCOMMODATION FOR WORKINGMEN. 





BY THE RT. REV. LEO HAID, D.D., 
_ Vicar Apostolic of North Carolina. 


My knowledge of the management of Expositions is 
80 limited that I can scarcely give a decided opinion. 
Whilst deprecating anything which might detract from 
the religious observance of the Christian Sunday, I 
would greatly favor any arrangement which would give 
the poorer classes, especially those who are obliged to 
work six days in the week, an opportunity of profiting 
by what the great Exposition may have to offer them. 

Belmont, N, C. 


& 
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VIEWS OF BISHOPS OF THE CHURCH OF THE 
UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST. 


A THOUSAND TIMES, NO. 





BY J. WEAVER, D.D., 


Bishop of the United Brethren Church. 


Shallthe gates of the Columbus Exposition at Chicago 
be open on Sunday. No, A thousand times no. Every 
door and gateway should be closed. In this direct 
answer I am quite sure that I voice the sentiment of 
every true Christian in America. Sportsmen, gamblers, 
pickpockets and libertines may say yes, but Christians 
cannot consent to such an innovation. The Sabbath is 
a Christian institution, and this a Christian country, and 
we cannot, in this closing decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, afford to sit down quietly and see one of our sacred 
institutions sacrificed to gratify a class of persons who 
would not hesitate to take from us everything that is 
dear to the hearts of Christians. There is no good rea- 
son why the gates should be open on Sunday, but many 
reasons against it. If the voice of morality, religion 
and public sentiment is entitled to any respect in this 
goodly land of ours, then let a/l the gates of the Colum- 
bus Exposition at Chicago be closed on Sunday. 

Dayton, O. 


THE UNITED BRETHREN A UNIT AGAINST 
SUNDAY OPENING. 





BY J. DICKSON D.D., 
Bishop of the United Brethren Church. 





Iam decidedly in favor of closing the doors of the 
Exposition to be held in Chicago on the Sabbath Day. 
I am thus decided because to do otherwise would bea 
violation of a plain law of God. And because also it 
would tend to destroy the sacredness and weaken our 
regard for a day that has been found to be so valuable 
in promoting the physical as well as spiritual welfare 
of man. 

I would add that the Church in which I have been an 
active minister for over forty-five years, preachers and 
laity will be found almost if not altogether a unit in 
this matter. Our motto as a Church is, ‘‘ Remember 
the Sabbath Day to keep it holy.” 

Chambersburg, Penn. 





ONLY ONE ANSWER POSSIBLE. 





BY N. CASTLE, D.D., 
Bishop of the United Brethren Church. 


To me the question of opening the gates of the Na- 
tional Columbus Exposition on the Sabbath Day has but 
one answer, and that a negative one. While the people 
of our own great country in large numbers will be in 
attendance, who3:e good sentiments and public and pri- 
vate morals we most certainly will seek in the very 
highest degree to conserve, there will also be found in 
this great aggregation of human life the alert and 
clever-minded representatives of all the great nationali- 
ties of the world. Our attitude toward these represent- 
ative visitors from far-off countries, the genius of whose 
governments so largely differs from our own, must in no 
seuse be questionable on an institution as fundamental 
as that of the Christian Sabbath. If this Rest Day were 
amere human expedient, purely local, temporary and 
ceremonial, then its observance might be wholly elective 
with the individual. But it is a divine institution, rest- 
ing on the authority of the great Lawgiver himself, and 
is of universal and perpetual obligation. It is generic 
in its application. It was made for man, and both Sci- 
ence and Revelation bear witness to the beneficence of 
this wise provision of a Rest Day for all. 

While the plow rests in the furrow and the exchange 
is silent, while the whirring wheels and hissing steam of 
our great manufactories are hushed, and all the re- 
sounding machinery of industrial life is unharnessed for 
the rest and renewal of the laboring millions, let the 
gates of these great thoroughfares to the marvels of Na- 





ture and art swing their severance of the secular, of the 
brutal and the licentious, from grounds so dear to lib- 
erty and Christian civilization on this holy day. How 
can we better aid in polishing our own national life, and 
in the spiritual, uplift to God that foreign life which 
comes to our shores for remunerative observation and 
wholesome recreation? 

Clever observation and all well-accredited history, 
verify the statement that those countries which best ob- 
serve the Sabbath have the best, safest and most popular 
governments—the histories of Holland, Switzerland, 
Scotland, England and the United States in proof. 

God’s law applies to companies and corporations as 
well as to individuals 

Elkhart, Ind. 


NO NECESSITY FOR SUNDAY OPENING. 


BY J. W. HOTT, D.D., 
Bishop of the United Brethren in Christ. 





The question as to whether or rot the gates of the 
National Columbus Exposition, to be held at Chicago, 
are to be open on the Sabbath Day is of the greatest pos- 
sible public interest. It involves the sacred honor of 
the nation. 

‘*Remember the Sabbath Day to keep it holy” is 
written not only in the sublime moral code given the 
world through Moses some thousands of years ago, but 
is also engraved in the very nature and necessity of 
things, even from the creation until now. This Pacific 
Coast country, and especially California, may be said 
to have but litile of the Christian Sabbath, and yet 
there is a vast proportion of the thoughtful people who 
are not members of the church who desire the mainten- 
ance of a better Sabbath, tho it be only for natural or 
so-called secular reasons. 

The opening of the gates of the Exposition on the 
Sabbath is by no means a necessity. To demand it in 
the pretended interests of the laborers of Chicago, at 
the expense of the sentiment and contrary to the wish 
of amajority of the nation to which it belongs, is as 
absurd as it is unwise to disregard public morality 
and the nation’s respect for the Sabbath as a day of rest. 
To throw open its gates on the Sabbath would be to 
insult that morality and Christianity and bigh moral 
sentiment cf ennobled mankind which are the founda- 
tion of all our national prosperity, the achievements 
of our industries and the attainments of our 
civilization, which the Exposition is to. empha- 
size beforethe whole world. It will cease to be an in 
stitution of honor to our nation when it ceases to hon- 
or that fundamental law out of which our nation's 
laws have been evolved. Let the Exposition in all its 
grand proportion rest on the Sabbath. By so doing it 
will accomplish more for mankind and have given ita 
nobler place in the history of the events of glory which 
characterize our great nation. 

Woodbridge, Cal. 
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VIEWS OF BISHOPS OF THE EVANGELICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

AN UNPARDONABLE VIOLATION OF NATIONAL 
OBLIGATION. 








BY J. J. ESHER, D.D., 
Bishop of the Evangelical Association. 


As a citizen of the United States of North America, 
as a Christian and as a minister of the blessed Gospel of 
the Saviour of the world, our Lord Jesus Christ, I hold 
that the keeping open of the Columbian World’s Fair on 
the Lord’s Day. the Sunday of the Christian Church 
and of our Christian nation, would be a great injustice 
to the exhibitors and employés at the Fair, an unpar- 
donable violation of our nation’s obligation to the peo- 
ple who will be represented at the Fair, and of our 
nation’s honor, a disgrace and a perpetual curse to this 
young giant city, evidently destined to become the 
largest city on this continent, if not of the world, a 
transgression of a holy commandment of God, a tread- 
ing under foot of his all-wise and beneficent order, and 
a rebellion against a divine institution designed for the 
good of man and the glory of God. 

I, therefore, most earnestly pray and sincerely trust 
that the honored managers of the Fair may be so guided 
and strengthened by the Divine Spirit tbat they will 
order the gates of the Fair closed on the Lord’s Day, the 
Sunday of our nation. 

In all this I also express the unanimous sentiment of 
the entire denomination (The Evangelival Association), 
one of whose chief pastors I am. 

Chicago, Ill. 





A FLAGRANT DISREGARD OF CUSTOM 
TRADITION. 


BY RUDOLPH DUBS, D.D., 
Bishop of the Evangelical Association. 


AND 





I would say most emphatically that the Exposition 
ought not to be open on Sunday, because 

1. It would be a violation of-God’s law, and we cannot 
afford to have his displeasure upon us. 

2. It would be a flagrant disregard of the customs and 
traditions of our country in reference to the observance 





of the Lord’s Day. Other countries are endeavoring to 
bring about a greater respect for the Sabbath. We 
ought not to retrograde in this matter. Our example 
will be a wholesome lesson to all nations. 

3. It is not necessary in order to make the Exposition 
a success, 

Chicago, Il, 


THE WELFARE OF CHICAGO DEMANDS SUNDAY 
CLOSING. 
BY THOMAS BOWMAN, D.D., 
Bishop of the Evangerical Association, 


I hope for the welfare of our great city, which is 
destined to be the metropolis of the Mississippi Valley, 
the World’s Fair wifl be closed on Sunday. The effects 
if it is opened cannot but be disastrous. The city would 
certainly go from bad to worse, and the business of all 
the haunts of vice would be increased. It would be a 
disgrace, moreover, for this country to allow our Sabbath 
to be thus desecrated. This country cannot afford to 
give its influence to such lawlessness and disloyalty to 
the commands of God, 

Chicago, Ml, 

a 
VIEWS OF BISHOPS OF THE AFRICAN METHOD. 
IST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


“AMERICA SHOULD ABOVE ALL OTHER NATIONS 
HONOR THE DAY. 








BY J. P. CAMPBELL, D.D., 
Bishop of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. 





Should the gates of the National Columbus Exposition 
at Chicago open on Sunday? I answer No; because the 
Creator of man and of the Sabbath which he made for 
man has ordained by an eternal decree, Thou shalt re- 
member the Sabbath Day and keep it holy; he who or- 
dained the day himself rested on that day; he made the 
Sabbath for man and not man for the Sabbath, as a day 
of rest from ordinary labor. The law concerning the 
Sabbath in the Decalog has its foundations in the nature 
of things, so that man and beast of burden are so consti- 
tuted as absolutely to have need of one day out of seven 
to rest, and cannot perpetuate a happy existence with- 
out that day of rest. This Christian nation, with all the 
ligbt and liberty which it enjoys and the blessings of 
God that have been bestowed upon it, should above 
all other nations remember the Sabbath Day to keep it 
holy. Nothing can be gained by the violation of that 
holy law. All apparent gain by the violation of this 
law will be ultimately lost with the loss of the soul that 
continues in this transgression. It can in no possible 
way prove to be a blessing to the mechanics and labor- 
ing classes of the people, to keep the gates of the exhi- 
bition open on the Sabbath under the pretense of bene- 
fiting those classes. The Judge of all the earth will not 
bless such actions favoring the cause of infidelity, skep- 
ticism and downright atheism which now threatens 
our happy country with being overrun with immoral- 
ity and irreligion, spreading death and destruction over 
the once happy Jand of the Pilgrim Fathers. As an ac- 
knowledgment of our belief in the existence of a liv- 
ing, active and personal God and Supreme Governor of 
the universe, who has a right to reign and make laws 
for the government of his creatures, to which govern- 
ment they are in duty bound to submit as rational, in- 
telligent creatures, we submit that the gates of the 
Columbian Exhibition at Chicago should be closed on 
the Sabbath Day in humble obedience to the divine 
command, thou shalt keep the Sabbath holy. 

Philadelphia, Penn. 


IT WOULD DISHONOR THE NATION. 





BY T. M. D. WARD, D.D., 
Bishop of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. 


I am pleased to hear that you will take a stand touch- 
ing the desecration of the Sabbath at the great Fair. It 
is time that every man who loves God and his country 
should enter his earnest protest ay..‘nst the desecration 
of the Sabbath in all places, under all circumstances, 
and at all times. We cannot afford as a nation to 
kindle wrath against us by the violation of this most 
sacred of all ordinances, the Sabbath Day. Take from 
around this day its safeguards, and you accelerate the 
nation’s ruin. Close the gates of the great Exposition 
on that day; write on its walls, ‘‘ Remember the Sab- 
bath Day to keep it holy,” and we shall draw down upon 
us the benediction of Heaven. I hope that every Chris- 
tian, patriot, philanthropist and ruler, may stand up for 
God’s day. 

Washington, D. C. 


BISHOP TURNER 


AGREES WITH EX-SENATOR 
INGALLS. 

BY H. M. TURNER, D.D., 
Bishop of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. 





By all means the Christian Sabbath should not only 
be respected but strictly observed, as it is not only a 
Christian institution but it has been a national institu- 
tion from the birth of our Government. The Pilgrim 
Fathers brought the Sabbath with them and enforced 





its recognition by precept and example all through 
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Colonial times, and when the foundation of our Govern- 
meot was laid the Christian Sabbath formed a large 
part of its cement. And so deep has this sentiment 
been embedded in the American people that even the 
children will contemn those who disrespect the Lord's 
Day. 

Thus for the National Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago to violate the Sabbath would be to alienate it 
from the American people and to indorse that anti« 
Christian sentiment which many foreigners are trying 
to inject into our country, and which I amsorry to say 
has caused much evil in our land. 

I do not believe simply to close the gates of the 
Exposition Saturday night at twelve o'clock and open 
them no more till Monday morning is the better course 
to pursue even in observing the Sabbath Day, for the 
reason that you will leave thousands of employés of 
necessity in the Exposition buildings who will waste 
and in many instances desecrate the Sabbath by play 
ing various games and gambling, and in many inst inces 
doing laborious work, and there will be no process by 
which such conduct can well be arrested, and then be- 
sides, with a hundred or more thousand visitors all the 
time in the city, if they are shut out from the Exposi- 
tion they will naturally gravitate to every center of 
vice and corruption. 

1 believe that it would be far better to close the gates 
of the Exposition on the Sabbath Day up to the hour of 
twelve or one o'clock, which includes the principal 
bours of church worship and service. And let the Ex- 
position be open to the public in the afternoon and even 
at night, if necessary, at some reduction in the ordinary 
price. Let there be no running of machinery, nor any- 
thing that will call for special labor; but let the people 
roam around and see the sights, without allowing any 
buying or selling except of substantial food. And at 
the same time let the managers of the Exposition ar- 
range to have sacred concert singers, temperance and 
other moral lecturers, and ministers of the Gospel, all 
without regard to race or color; and let the Sabbath 
afternoons be spent with a sacred concert going on at 
one place, preaching at avother, and moral lectures at 
another. For the Exposition buildings will be spacious 
enough to permit of a dozen or more places where the 
public could be instructed and edified with but little 
cost to the managers of the Exposition. 

There will be hundreds of ministers present from 
time to time who would be glad to preach on such oc- 
casions, also lecturers ; and they could procure colored 
singers enough alone to have two or three concerts in 
operation at the same time. Thus thousands and tens 
of thousands would be saved from the brothels of vice 
and corruption, and instructed and permanently bene- 
fited. Nor would the cost to the public be one-tenth, 
hardly one-twentieth, what it would be loitering around 
the centers of vice and corruption referred to, This, in 
short, is, in my opinion, the better way for the mana- 
gers of the Exposition to utilize the Sabbath Day. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


SUNDAY OPENING CONDEMNED BY THE DECA 
LOG. 





GAINES, D.D., 
Bishop of the Afrizan Met.odist Episcopal Church. 


BY W. Jd. 


I fully agree with the Ten Commandments, which, 
in my judgment, condemn all manner of work on the 
Sabbath Day. Therefore, from a religious and moral 
standpoint, I conclude that the gates of the National 
Columbus Exposition should be closed on Sundays. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


TWO REASONS AGAINST OPEN GATES. 
BY BENJ. TUCKER TANNER, D.D.,, 
Bish »p of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. 


‘For two reasons, the directors of the proposed Colum. 
bian Exposition ought not to require much time in 
deciding the question, Shall the Exposition be opened on 
Sunday? 

One of these reasons 1s, the good of the people. 
There are countries, of course, where the good of the 
people—the common people—would scarcely be con- 
sidered a factor in the solution of such a question. But 
such is not the case with us; and for the reason that 
ours, as the Great Emancipator said at Gettysburg, is 
‘‘a government of the people, and for the psople, and 
by the people.” As in a sense corroborative of this, we 
have the noticeable fact, and quite as glorious as no- 
ticeable, that in all our history, the good of the people, 
has been a leading, if not a controlling factor in every 
great movement. It was this that led us, atthe very 
first, to contest the right of England to tax the people 
witaout representation; it was this, as seen in the light 
of our conscience, that led us to abolish the slave trade, 
to crus’: the Rebellion, to emancipate the slave, and to 
reconstruct the South in the interest of the universal 
freedom and manhood suffrage. And itis this consid- 
eration that is leading on the temperance hosts of 
the land, North and South, in their war on the 
rum traffic. May we not, therefore, hope that a 
Similar consideration for the good of the people 
—the common working people—will prevail to the 
extent of closing the Exposition doors one day in 
seven? Such consideration prevailed at the great Cen- 


tennial in Pniladelphia; why not, at what promises to 
be toe greater Columbian in Chicago? Should such a 
consideration not prevail, and the directors decide to 
throw wide open its doors continuously, to run its vast 
machinery without stop, to impose unbroken toil upon 
its thousands employés, to keep the public curiosity 
thoroughly worldy, at white heat.for months, it will be 
such a neglect to consider the substantial good of the 
people, such a surrender to foreign custom, if not for- 
eign dictation, as America has never yet made; and 
such asmanifestly bodes no good forthe future of the 
Republic. Loyalty then to humanity, as weil as loyalty 
to our highest and best traditions should suggest to the 
Columbian authorities the propriety of acting in a way 
that would tend to strengthen the hedges thrown around 
this one day in seven, and not ruthlessly make inroads 
uponit by offering a temporary enjoyment which is 
really in the nature of a bribe. The Sabbath destroyed 
fur pleasure to-day will be destroyed for rest to mor- 
row. 

The other reason is that we are a Christian nation, 
and as such cannot afford in a way so official to trample 
on a leading Christian precept: ‘‘ Six days shalt thou 
labor.” Two voic s are here heard calling to us: Halt. 
The first says: This is not a Christian nation. The sec- 
ond: The Sabbath is a Jewish institution. 

To the first of these voices, we reply: If we are not a 
Christian nation, please tell us what we are, as it per- 
tains to religion. We are surely not agnostics; neither 
are we pagans or Mohammedans, and yet we are re- 
ligious. Under whose banner? The fact is we are a 
Coristian nation and known to be such in the ssme way 
that Turkey, for instance, is known to be Mohamme 
dan, and China known to be pagan. Turkey accepts 
the rites and ceremonies of the Meccan faith, as these 
are given in Al-Koran. China comes under the general 
c'assification of pagan in view of the fact that it ob- 
serves customs characterized by us as pagan. Even so, 
we are known to be Christian. We accept the Bible. 
We observe Christian rites and ceremonies. In so far, 
therefore, as it is possible for a nation to be, we are 
Christian. 

As to the second voice, that the Sabbath is a Jewish 
institution, and as such is not binding upon us, it is only 
necessary for us to point to Christ’s life, to the Apos- 
tles’ teachings, and to the primitive Church's practice— 
it is only necessary to point to the undisputed facts of 
historical Christianity. Without a single exception 
these all proclaim the sacredness of the one day in 
seven as a Christian tenet. 

Free from the halt of these questioners, let us resume 
the discussion as to the second reason why the directors 
of our forthcoming World’s Fair should close its doors 
on Sunday. We are a Christian nation, and as such 
ought not to hesitate, especially in cases where the 
official is concerned, to stand by our faith, and, there- 
fore, stand by the holiness of the Sabbath. But is not 
Europe Christian, we may be asked, and do not its 
nations keep open on Sunday, the doors of its great ex- 
hibitions? They do. But there is the difference between 
the Christianity of Europe, and the Christianity of 
America—that is, the Christianity of Protestant America. 
Europe receives its Christianity from the Church. We 
rece.ve ours from the Bible. Ihe Church versus tbe 
Bible; that is, as the facts present themselves, Chris- 
tianity, substantially without a Sabbath, and Chris- 
tianity substantially with one. Now the Bible teaches, 
and whether the Old or the New, either in letter or in 
spirit: ‘‘ Six days shalt thou labor, etc.” This we have 
pligbted our faith to obey. Let none dispute such 
plighting, for it is capable of proof—unless, indeed, we 
are ready to admit. that our governors and presidents 
play ‘‘hide and seek” in the matter of God and his 
Word, and that we the people do the same. On the part 
of our Governors and Presidents, what mean their 
annual proclamations to give thanks unto the God re- 
vealed in the Bible, and their stated proclamations to 
humiliation, fasting and prayer, the last especially in 
time of trouble? Do they mean what they say; or are 
they simply “‘ playing”? And so with the people, who 
gladly enjoy the one, and solemnly observe the other, 
Do we mean all this? Or are we really a nation of hypo- 
crites? This last we do not believe. On the contrary, 
we are really a Christian nation, and stand ready, the 
better part of us and the majority of us, to stand by the 
great unwritten contract we have made with God, by 
the quiet acceptance of bis faith, and so shape our 
official course, at least, in keeping with the require- 
ments. In the interest then, of the people, in the in- 
terest of common honesty with God whose help we are 
so ready to seek in times of distress, let the doors of the 
Exp sition be locked, bolted and barred on the Sabbath. 

Philadelphia, Penn. 


WE MUST PRESERVE THE DAY. 


BY B. W. ARNETT, D.D., 
Bishop of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. 


I am opposed to the opening of the Columbian Expo- 
sition on Sunday as a man, citizen and Christian. 

One day of rest is essential to the well being of man 
as well as the permanency and stability of society. 

The day ought to be observed as a day of physical 








munion. We cannot afford to have either a French, 
German or Spanish Sunday, but a Christian Sabbath, 
wherein the Word of God can be taught to our children. 
I am opposed to granting the prayer of those who 
want the Exposition opened, for, as a general rule, they 
are the persons who are opposed to law, order, temper- 
ance and government. But who is it that wants the 
Exposition open? It is the persons who would have us 
turn back the shadow on the dial plate of our Christian 
civilization, while they tear down the religious, educa- 
tional, moral and eleemosynary institutions, which have 
cost so much of blood and tears in the past. But will 
we do it? No; ten thousand times no. We must guard 
well the portal of the coming years that we may be able 
to transmit to posterity the heritage of Christianity un- 
impaired. 

Columbia, 8. C. 
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VIEWS OF BISHOPS OF THE AFRICAN METH- 
ODIST EPISCOPAL ZION CHURCH. 


WHAT GOD SANCTIFIED MAN SHOULD OBSERVE. 











BY THE RT. REV. J. J. MOORE, D.D., 
Bishop of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. 


I am emphatically in favor of the Exposition closing its 
gates on Sundays, for the reasons that God sanctified the 
seventh day of the earth, or our Adamic world’s begin- 
ning, or creation, and has set it apart thereby as a day 
.f rest and religious devotion, and has commanded man 
to keep it holy. And as the Exposition is to represent 
the developments of the arts, science, literature and 
products and improvements of Christian ’ civilization, 
they, or it, should preserve the sanctity of the Christian 
Sabbath for divine worship and rest. 
Salisbury, N. C. 


ONLY ROOM FOR ONE OPINION, 


BY THE RT. REV. J. W. HOOD, D.D., 


Bishop of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. 


lt seems to me that, among those who take the Bible 
for their guide, there is only room for the one opinion 
that the gates sbould not be opened on the Sabbath. 

As a nation we are enjoying great prosperity, and the 
Word of God assures us that we may expect continued 
blessings if we honor him hy not doing our own work, 
nor finding our own pleasure on the Sabbath Day. 
(is lviii, 13, 14.) 

Fayetteville, N. C. 


THE GATES SHOULD BE CLOSED. 
BY THE RT. REV. J. P. THOMPSON, M.D., 
Bishop of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. 





I would briefly, in interest of public morality and 
religion as expressed by you, my opinion is that the 
gates should be closed on Sunday. 

Newburgh, N. Y. 


SUNDAY OPENING WOULD BE A BAD EXAMPLE. 
BY THE RT. REY. ©. ©. PETTY, a 
Bishop of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. 


As to whetber the gates of the National Columbus 
Exposition, at Chicago, should be opened gn Sunday, 
I say most emphatically No. It would misrepre- 
sent the popular sentiment of the best people of this 
country. It would be a bad precedent for other nations, 
for our States which are now struggling for Sunday 
laws, and it would affect society generaliy. Above all, 
it would be contrary to the moral law. These are my 
views. 

Newberne, N. ©, 


THERE IS A DEMAND FOR A SABBATH. 


BY THE RT. REV. J. ©. HARRIS, D.D., 
Bishop ofthe African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, 


Should the National Columbus Exposition be opened 
on Sundays? 

I would say No; for 

1. The Exposition is American; designed to convey 
to the world an adequate idea of the character and 
achievements of American civilization. The observ- 
ance of Sunday in this country differs materially from 
that of other nations, in that it is more strictly and 
wholly religious; that is, religious throughout the whole 
day, while in older countries Sunday partakes more of 
the nature of aholiday. Should the Exposition be open 
on Sunday, tbat day in Chicago would present the fea- 
tures of a Continental rather than an American Sunday. 
The sentiment of a vast majority of the American peo- 
ple is against the opening of such exhibttions en the 
Christian Sabbath. 

Even those who regard Saturday and not Sunday as 
the true Sabbath would, doubtless, favor Sunday closing 
of the Exposition; for their demand for a Sabbath, one 
holy day in seven, would be recognized. 

2. The opening on Sunday would secularize the day. 
By so doing the irreligious element in the human heart 
would be stimulated and lead to the violation of the 
civil laws, which are obeyed, in part at least, from the 
presumption they are sanctioned by divine law. Thus 
the criminal class would increase in number. 





rest, a day for mental improvement and spiritual com. 


8. There is no necessity for Sunday opening. The Ex- 
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position will continue for months, during which time 
‘* laborers’ ” and “ artisans’” days might be set apart as 
holidays, for the purpose of attending the Exposition. 
These, I believe, would be readily granted, as the prod- 
ucts of Monday’s labor would be more valuable than 
if every Sunday were practically a holiday, which 
would be the result of Sunday opening. 

These considerations become the more emphatic in 
view of the fact that nihilism and other dangerousgand 
atheistic theories imported from the Old World are 
already too prevalent in the city where the Exposition 
is to be held. 

Salisbury, N.C. 

anahdlenieinnitin 
VIEWS OF BISHOPS OF THE METHODIST EPIS- 
COPAL CHURCH, SOUTH. 


BUT ONE ANSWER POSSIBLE. 





BY J. ©. KEENER, D.D., 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 


As to the question, ‘‘whether the gates of the Co- 
lumbus Exposition should be opened on Sunday,” 
surely there can be but one answer. The marked 
contrast with other world-famed expositions, would 
enable it to show, by the act itself, that the observance 
of the Christian Sabbath, was the one true basis of our 
success as a nation, industrial and moral. 

Carrollton, La. 

ENOUGH ALREADY CONCEDED TO 
SENTIMENT. 


BY ALPHEUS W. WILSON, D.D., 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 


GODLESS 


My convictions are profound that the best interests of 
the people of our country require that the gates of the 
National Columbus Exposition be closed on the Lord’s 
Day. Quite enough has been conceded to the godless 
sentiment of the land and to the reckless spirit which 
would break down every defense of a pure morality and 
efface every reminder of our relations to God, It is but 
little to ask that, in an event of national moment and 
which is to serve as an exponent of our character to 
other countries, there should be a decent recognition 
of the God whose hand has been so conspicuous in our 
affairs from the discovery and settlement of the coun- 
try to the present time. 

Baltimore, Md. 


SUNDAY OPENING OPPOSED TO MATERIAL AND 
MORAL SENTIMENT. 


BY J. C. GRANBERRY, D.D., 


Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 


My conviction is that the National Columbus Exposi- 
tion should not be open on Sunday, because it would 
be a violation of God's law, because the observance of 
Sunday as a day of rest and worship is important to 
the highest material and moral interests of the people, 
and bggause a national disregard of the day would out- 
rage the sentiments of the majority of the citizens of 
the United States.a majority including a very large 
portion of the intelligence, patriotism and virtue of the 
country. e 

Ashiand, Va. 


THE 


SABBATH UNIVERSALLY AND PERPETU- 
ALLY BINDING, 


BY R. K. HARGROVE, D.D., 


Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 


The Sabbath is an institution established by God for 
man as man, and therefore, binding universally and 
perpetually. Communities, corporations and States 
cannot anpul the divine law that applies to all indi- 
viduals. 

For the gates of the National Columbus Exposition to 
be cpened on Sunday would be asin against God and 
our holy Christianity. 

Nashville, Tenn. 


SUNDAY CLOSING DEMANDED BY RELIGION AND 
PUBLIC MORALITY. 

BY W. W. 

Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 


DUNCAN, D.D., 


I am fully convinced that the precious interests of re- 
ligion and public morality demand the closing of the 
gates of the Exposition on Sunday. The nation cannot 
afford to have its Christian Sabbath, its holy day, 
changed into a holiday. For our people to lose the idea 
of the sanctity of the Sabbath would be an irreparable 
loss. The observance of the ‘‘ Lord’s Day” as a day 
‘* blessed and hallowed of the Lord’’—as a special season 
for communion with the Father of Spirits, as a respite 
from world'y dissipation, work and worry—isdemanded 
by the whole map, spirit, mind and body. Such an ob- 
servance 1s a guarantee, a national safeguard not to be 
substituted by anything else. ‘* Remember the Sabbath 
Day to keep it holy” is indispensable tothe integrity of 
any and every form of government, whether theocratic, 
monarchic, or democratic. The world can never out- 
grow the command, its need and consequent benefits. 
The command cannot be obeyed in letter or spirit by 
the individual or nation ap the hours of the Sabbeth 











THE INDEPENDENT. 





be employed in running a National Exposition in whole 
or part. 

May those in authority be so. graciously guided in 
their decision as not to offend the public sentiment of 
the land, which, I feel assured, is largely in favor of 
closed doors on Sunday. 


Spartanburg, 8. C. 


OUR SABBATH NEEDED ABROAD. 


BY ©. B, GALLOWAY, D.D,, 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopa] Church, South. 


I most earnestly favor closing the gates of the Na- 
tional Columbian Exposition on Sunday. Public 
morals, the history and traditions of our nation, the 
interests of the working people, the respect for the 
Christian religion—the common law of our country— 
alike demand it. 

I most profoundly believe in the Sabbath as a divine 
institution of universal and perpetual obligation. It 
has been aptly and wisely said that the *‘ supremacy of 
the Word of God and the sanctity of the Day of God, 
are the two keys which command the Church's posi- 
tion” in the world and for all ages. But apart from its 
divine institution as a spiritual agency and verity—a 
memorial of the world’s Creator and Redeemer—a sym- 
bol and prophecy of the eternal rest of the skies, the 
Sabbath has social and civil significance and potency 
that entbrone it as ‘‘ the lord of days.” For the great 
moral ends of society in our country, the day has been 
subjected to statutory regulations. Not to make men 
religious, not to compel attendance upon any church 
service, not to command the adoption of any particular 
creed, not to force any one to spend the day in saying 
prayers and singing psalms, but to conserve the civil 
interests of government—its moral, commercial, indus- 
trial and social welfare. Sunday is a civil day; with 
its religicus observance the law has nothing todo. As 
a citizen, therefore, rather than a churchman, I believe 
the Exposition management should close the gates on 
the Sabbath. Not to do so would infract the statute 
law of Illinois, outrage the moral sense of the nation, 
and surrender what the Earl of Beaconsfield called ** the 
corner-stone of civilization.” 

It has occurred to me also that for thesalutary influence 
our properly observed national Sabbath might have on 
foreign countries represented here, we should the more 
carefully guard against its des:cration. De Tocqueville 
onceeaid to an American gentleman: ‘‘ France must 
have your Sabbath, or she is ruined.” That these 
countries may have our Sabbath, they must see it. 

Jackson, Miss. 


ST. LOUIS GIVES A GOOD EXAMPLE FOR CHI- 
CAGO. 





BY EUGENE R. HENDRIX, D.D., 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 


It is the Caristian Sabbath which makes our land 
worth coming to as a place of residence ; and it would 
be unwise, unpatriotic and unchristian to consent to 
its violation by the opening of the doors of the Colum- 
bian Exposition. We have not a single instance of a 
successful exposition, from a financial standpoint, which 
has ignored the sentiments of the American people on 
the observance of the Sabbath. The St. Louis Exposi- 
tion, in the midst of a large foreign population, has kept 
its doors closed on the Sabbath and has succeeded, com- 
manding the respect and support of the very population 
which at first clamored for a Continental Sabbath in 
America, The strength of our Republic is its conscience 
on moral questions. Destroy that and we may expect 
anarchy ! 

Kansas City, Mo. 


SUNDAY OBSERVANCE A SUPREME OBLIGATION. 


bY JOSEPH 8, KEY, D.D., 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 


* The Sabbath I regard as an institution of God—a holy 
day. Its proper observance is of supreme obligation. 
Hence a Christian nation should s rupulously guard and 
keep its divinely ordained Sabbath. 

God’s will is always man’s interest. To keep the holy 
day free from labor and dissipation must, therefore, be 
best for man and beast, 

With these views fixed and dominating I am from 
principle and policy opposed to opening the gates of the 
Columbian Exposition on the Lord’s Day. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 


LOSS OF REVERENCE FOR THE SABBATH MOST 
HURTFUL. 
BY ATTICUS G,. HAYGOOD, D D., 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 


As to the Exposition and Sunday I believe: 

1. Tnat the clamor for Sunday opening is not in the 
interest of the laboring poor but of gate receipts and of 
idle people who wish for easy and cheap amusements on 
the Sabbath. 

2. That the laboring poor will constitute the minority 
of Sunday visitors. 

3. That the loss of reverence for the holy day will 
hurt the laboring poor more than the loss of a thousand 
expositions. 
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4. That if the laboring poor can see the Exposition on 
Sunday only it is due to the greed of employers. 

5. And that if the rich give the laboring poor only 
Sanday to visit the Exposition, then they are mean and 
criminal, 

Sheffield, Ala. 


WE SHOULD MAINTAIN A CONSISTENT POSITION. 
> 





BY 0. P. FITZGERALD, D.D., 


Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 


I think it-would be an unwise, hurtful and gratuitous 
surrender to open our National Exposition on Sunday. 
This is a Christian nation, and our visitors will esteem 
us none the less for maintaining a consistent position on 
this question. . 

Let us not carry the excitement and secularity of the 
Exposition into the Holy Sabbath, but rather let the 
Christian people of all denominations in Chicago open 
wide their church doors, make adequate special pro- 
vision for religious services for the multitudes who wil! 
be there, and thus utilize the occasion for the promotion 
of the glory of God and the brotherhood of man. 

Nashville, Tenn. 
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VIEWS OF BISHOPS OF THE MORAVIAN 
CHURCH. 


NO ARGUMENT AGAINST THE DIVINE COMMAND, 





BY H. T. BACHMAN, 
Bishop of the Moravian Church. 
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I hold that over against the divine command “ Re- 
member the Sabbath Day to keep it holy ” there is no 
room for argument in favor of opening the gates of the 
Exposition on the Lord’s Day. No plea whatever would 
justify such a course. 

Bethlehem, Penn. 


AMERICAN CHRISTIANITY MUST NOT LET IT. 
SELF BE PUT TO SHAME. 
BY J. M. LEVERING, 
Bishop of the Moravian Chureh. 


The principles and regulations which prevail in the 
control of the Columbian Exhibition should reveal to 
the world the best Christian sentiment of America, 

This will not be the case if the sanctity of the Lord’s 
Day is not respect d. 

American Christianity cannot afford to let itself be 
defied or put to shame before mankind in this mat- 
ter, or to permit the management of an enterprise 
of such dignity and significance to set the country and 
the world an example of lawlessness by trampling under- 
foot the statutes of the great State of Illinois which de- 
mand that within its borders the Christian day of rest 
shall be hallowed. 

I believe that I express the unanimous conviction of 
the ministry of the Church which 1 represent. 

Bethlehem, Penn. 


AN OFFENSE TO THE GOLDEN RULE. 


REINKE, 
Bishop of the Moravian Church. 


BY Cc. L. 


‘* The Son of Man is Lord also of the Sabbath.” Mark 
ii, 28. Consequently, the Sabbath is “‘ the Lord’s Day,” 
but not man’s day, even tho “ the Sabbath was made 
for man”—pre-eminently for him who is the Son of 
Man. Christ is Lord of all nations and of all men; con- 
sequently his day should be kept by all men as he 
would have it kept. There can be no question but that 
the Lord Jesus Christ would have his day kept in the 
way that should honor his Father most. And if ‘‘ God 
rested the seventh day and hallowed it,” and com- 
manded his people to do the same—which only infidels 
will deny—the officers, the employés and the visitors of 
the Great Exposition will certainly, to say the least, 
offend against Christ’s golden rule, ‘‘ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself,” if they grieve the hearts of 
thousands of Christians by openly and nationally abol- 
ishing the day of sacred rest within the precincts of the 
Exposition grounds; while they will also set an example 
of Sabbath desecration that will make a vast breach in 
the strong and blessed wall of Christian institutions 
that have been our best national safeguard, and have 
preserved to us the favor of him who is Lord of all. 

Lt all true Christians throughout the land pray God 
that the Columbian Exposition may not be opened on 
the Sabbath ! 

Watertown, Wis. 
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VIEWS OF BISHOPS OF THE COLORED METH- 
ODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


KEEP THE GATES CLOSED. 








BY W. H. MILES, DD., 
Bishop of the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. 


In behalf of public morality the gates of the National 
Columbus Exposition, Chicago, should be closed on the 
Sabbath Day; and I would urge that such influence be 
brought to bear as will keep them clcsed on the Sab- 
bath Day, bearing in mind to remember the Sabbath 
Day and keep it holy. 





Loutaville, Ky. 
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BETTER HAVE NO EXPOSITION THAN OPEN 
GATES ON SUNDAY. 


BY ISAAO LANE, D.D., 
Bishop of the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. 


I say, in the name of the Lord Jesus, Christianity and 
the good of mankind, ‘‘Honor and respect our Christian 
civilization.” 

I say, Close the gates! 

We had better have no Exposition than to commit so 
gross an act of immoral conduct and bring such a re- 
proach on Christian civilization. 

Trusting you to be successful in having the gates 
closed on the Sabbath at the National Columbian Expo- 
sition to be held in Chicago, Ill., I am for the closing of 
the gates and the observance of the Sabbath at the Ex- 
position. 

Jackson, Tenn. 
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VIEWS OF BISHOPS OF THE REFORMED EPIS- 
COPAL CHURCH. 





GATES OF DEMORALIZATION. 





BY CHARLES EDWARD CHENEY, D.D., 
Bishop of the Reformed Episcopal Church. 


Iam opposed toto ceelo to the position of those who 
advocate the opening of the Columbian Exposition on 
Sunday. 

1, While the moral condition of our American cities 
is much to be deplored, the statistics bearing on such 
subjects will conclusively show a higher moral standard 
among the people of our great towns than in similar 
centers of population in continental Europe. We owe 
that fact, in a large degree, to the traditional influence, 
however diluted by immigration, of the class of people 
educated under the influence of the old-fashioned rever- 
ence of the American Sunday. To open the Exposition 
on that day is to open the floodgates for the demoraliza- 
tion of our own people. Added to that, such an opening 
of the great Exposition on Sunday would be unpatriotic 
and un-American, These people whom we invite from 
foreign lands are our guests. We have a right to ex- 
pect that they will conform in some degree to our 
methods while here, precisely as we would look for 
such conformity on the part of a guest received under 
the shelter of our own home. 

2. The moment that you take away from any man 
the plea that Sunday is a sacred day, on which labor 
becomes something offending his conscience, you take 
away from the laborer all defense against being required 
by the employer to work on that day. The capitalist 
and the contractor have a perfect right to say to such a 
laborer: ‘‘ We will not submit to be cheated out of your 
service on one day out of every seven. If you will not 
work on a day which is confessedly no more sacred to 
your own conscience than apy other, we will fill your 
place by men who will wurk on that day. If your Sun- 
day is a mere play-day, we have no scruples in making 
it a work-day.” That this is no illusion may be seen in 
any continental city. For years, as is well known, Sun- 
day has been in most parts of Europe a day of amuse- 
ment, with very little sacredness attaching to it. The 
result is that it has more and more become for the work- 
ing people a day of enforced toil. Stonemasons and 

bricklayers, laboring under my own window in Paris, 
told me that they could not compete with others if they 
took Sunday for rest. I was visited not long ago by a 
party of actors and actresses in this city, who told me 
that the better class in their profession would hold up 
both hands in favor of rest on Sunday; but since it was 
not a matter of conscience with them to regard it asa 
sacred day, the managers demanded their ** pound of 
flesh.” 

8, My love of country leads me to feel that in no way 
could we teach a better ‘‘ object-lesson” to other nations 
represented at the great Exposition than by a quiet, 
reverent and dignified observance of a day whose sacred 
significance is an inheritance from our fathers. In this 
matter we have a mission and a responsibility. My sin- 
cere hope is that the Directors may so decide that when 
the foreign crowds return to their own shores they will 
bear with them a lesson not to be lost on the other side 
of the ocean, 

Chicago, Il. 


ONE DAY IN SEVEN A COMMON PRESCRIPTIVE 
RIGHT. 


BY E. ORIDGE, D.D., 
Bishop of the Reformed Episcopal Church. 











Believing as I do in a divine and spiritual observance 
of the Lord’s Day (Sunday) on the part of those who obey 
the Gospel, I should feel diffidence in offering what I 
conceive to be a practical suggestion as to the best way 
of attaining this desirable end, were it not that I believe 
the subject to have a secular as well as an evangelical 
side; and that these can, in the particular case, be readily 
distinguished the one from the other. 

There must be, I presume, among the commissioners 
or managers, some who do not hold the religious view, 
but who have equal voice with those who do; and I be- 
lieve that the latter would be more likely to achieve 
their wish by confining their plea to secular considera- 


considerations, I apprehend, are so weighty that candid 


cord in the matter. 


seven (and that day Sunday) has virtually become a 
common prescriptive right of all citizens in Christian 
lands. It is so recognized by all the great sections of 
the Christian Church. It has obtained an ineradicable 
footing in the general mind, All governments in Cbris- 
tendom (I believe) acquiesce in the institution, however 
it may have arisen. 

The public offices are closed, and public buginess sus- 
pended on Sundays. There is no thought of any in- 
fringement of civil or religious liberty in such restric- 
tion. 

Most people are agreed that a periodical day of rest is 
good for man, and if for one, then for another. To re- 
quire a man to work (except on ground of necessity or 
mercy) on the day of rest were tyrannical; to refuse him 
employment, unjust—hardly distinguishable from per- 
secution. If to these considerations we add the regret 
and disappointment which the Sunday opening would 
inflict on many who feel equal interest and pleasure in 
this noble enterprise, and the fact that to close the Ex- 
position on Sunday could hurt no man’s conscience, 
violate no man’s rights, may we not hope that those who 
would resist dictation on religious grounds, may yield 
on the grounds of common fairness and of human 
charity and goedwill? 

I see no compromise in this suggestion. It is not to 
secularize the Sabbath to vindicate its inferior benefits, 
Evangelical persons are apart in this matter. They 
would fain draw others to the higher ground, but it 
must be by the door of faith, and not by dispensations 
on a religious ordinance. At least so it seems to me. 
On the ground, therefore, which iscommon to all let 
us hope that the commissioners will take their stand, 
and that thus the Exposition may become, what all 
would wish it to be, the symbol of peaceand harmony 
among all nations. 

Victoria, B. C. ee cate 

REVERENCE FOR GOD'S WORD OBLIGATORY. 


BY WM. R. NICHOLSON, D.D., 
Bishop of the Reformed Episcopal Church. 


My conviction is decided that the Columbus Exposi- 
tion should not be opened on the Lord’s Day. This, I 
tirmly believe, is demanded by both morality and 
religion. It is especially due to that sentiment of rever- 
ence for the Word of God which is obligatory upon us 
all. 

Philadelphia, Penn. 











SUNDAY OPENING WOULD BE A STAIN ON THE 
NATIONAL CHARACTER. 





BY P. F. STEVENS D.D., 
Bishop of the Reformed Episcopal Church. 


I hold that the Sabbath antedates Moses, and is, there- 
fore, not a Jewish institution abolished by Christianity. 
Christ’s declaration that it ‘‘was made for man,” affirms 
its permanence, 

Tho made for man, I hold that physical rest was a 
secondary, not the prime benefit proposed. A weekly 
rest from labor is undoubtedly a great blessing; but the 
history of nations who have no Sabbath shows that it 
is not necessary to physical well-being. 

The object of God’s requiring man to cease from work 
(not to rest) on the Sabbath was, primarily, to inculcate 
and beget recognition of, and dependence upon, his prov- 
idence. This is most clearly brought out 1n the cessa- 
tion from work during the Sabbatical and Jubilee year. 
The Sabbath (Ex. xxxi, 13 and 17) was a sign between 
God.and his people, that they might know that he is 
** Jehovah that sanctifieth them.” The cessation from 
the work for daily bread and increase of wealth is for 
more than physical rest, it is for learning to know God, 
for communion with him, for acknowledgment of him 
in public worship. Christ so used it. It is not man’s 
day for himself, but God’s day for man’s highest benefit. 
To use it, therefore, for mere selfish gratification, is to 
desecrate not hallow it. 

God’s purpose in opening this continent to civilization 
seems clearly to establish a free government, with liber- 
ty of conscience to worship God according to each man’s 
understanding of God’s revelation, not with license of 
conscience to deny God and trample his Word underfoot. 

We are professedly a Christian people. The opening 
of our National Columbus Exposition on the Lord’s 
Day, would, in my judgment, be a foul stain upon our 
national character and acrime of ingratitude against 
God. 

Orangeburg, 8. C. 





A SACRED DAY UF REST. 


BY J. A. LATANE, 
Bishop of the Reformed Episcopal Church. 


I hold that ‘‘ The Sabbath was made for man ”—liter- 
ally, for universal man; that it isa day God hath blessed, 
and made a day of priceless blessing to man; and that 
man, by the very constitution God has given him, needs 


And I hold that, if it is to be the beneficent institution 


minds should have little difficulty in coming to an ac- | the Lord, in giving it to man, designed it to be, it must 
be a day of sacred rest, as far as may be, from all world- 
Waiving the precise matter or form of the religious | ly business and worldly diversions; and therefore that 
sanction—and this is not so simple as some suppose— | the gates of the National Columbus Exposition at Chi- 
there surely can be little question that one day of rest in | cago should not be opened on Sunday. 


Baltimore, Md. 


SUNDAY,OPENING WOULD BE A GRAVE 
CALAMITY. 
BY EDWARD WILSON, D.D., 
Bishop Of the Reformed Episcopal Charch. 


Observation and experience, gathered from residence 
and travel on the Continent of Europe, the British Isles, 
as well as our own country, lead to one conclusion only: 
that it weuld be a grave calamity the opening of ‘* the 
gates of the National Columbus Exposition at Chicago ” 
on Sundays. We cannot expect the maintenance of 
Sunday as a Day of Rest in that city when thus sanc- 
tioned as a Day of Sight-seeing, Besides, God has 
already interposed and given to those, to be employed 
in the Exposition, the right to this rest. 

Apart from the cogent teachings of the Holy Writ, 
any nation, in the race of financial competition, regard- 
less of an observance of one-seventh of its time as a day 
of rest, will surely be distanced by its rivals in trade 
recognizing, it may be feebly, the sacred command. 
There are three nations that acknowledge asa divine 
institution and ‘“‘remember the Sabbath Day” by a 
general cessation from work, and, in the world’s com- 
merce, who can challenge the supremacy of the United 
States, Great Britain and the Jews—tho the last be a 
nation with scattered location at present? In the con- 
densed opinion sought for, the advantages attending the 
taking heed to the remembrance, as well as to a neglect 
fraught with danger alike to the individual as the nation, 
cannot be entered upon. 

Metuchen, N. J. 
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THE THEOLOGY OF THE FUTURE. 


BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., 
PROFESSOR IN UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 











‘“*THou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
(Matt. xvi, 16.) This confession of Peter is the first 
Christian creed, and strikes the keynote of Christolog- 
ical, or Christocentric, theology. When Paul was 
asked by the jailer of Philippi: ‘‘ What must I do to be 
saved?” he simply answered: ‘‘ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus, and thou shalt be saved.” (Acts xvi, 31.) 

The creed of the two chief Apostles was very brief; it 
consisted of one single article: faith in Jesus Christ; 
but this one article is central, and comprehends in germ 
all other articles which are necessary to the Christian 
faith. So the one promise of the serpent-bruiser, the 
protevangel (Gen. iii, 15), contains the whole Messianic 
idea of the Old Testament. Peter saw and apprehended 
in the person of the Redeemer the fulfillment of the 
Messianic hope. 

The revelation of God for the salvation of man culmi- 
nates in the manifestation of bis Son in the flesh. The 
eternal Word, the Revealer of the Father, assumed a 
human body, soul and spirit, and by his perfect teaching 
and example, his life, death and resurrection, completed 
the redemption of the race, and brought it into living 
union with God. He realized the idea and aim of relig- 
ion, which is the re-union of man with God, and implies 
the three states of the original union in Paradise, the 
separation by sin, and the reconciliation through Christ. 

Christian theology starts from the historical Christ. 
Out of Christ God is unknown or only imperfectly 
known. ‘‘ No man hath seen God at any time; the only 
begotten Son (or according to the oldest reading: God 
only-begotten), who is in the bosom of the Father, he 
dec'ared him” (expounded, made a full and final inter- 
pretation or revelation), Jobni, 18. * Noone knoweth 
the Son, save the Father; neither doth any one know 
the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the 
Son willeth to reveal him.” (Matt. xi, 27.) This pas- 
sage which shows the harmony of the Synoptic and 
Johannean teaching, is immediately followed by the in- 
vitation: ‘‘Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 

The divine-human person of Christ is the sum and 
substance of Christianity. This is the article of the 
standing or falling Church. All other doctrines which 
have been made fundamental and central, derive their 
significance from their connection with it. The eternal 
decree of election, which is made supreme in the Cal- 
vinistic system, is an election in Christ; for ‘‘ He chose 
us in him” (Eph. i, 4), and without Christ the decree is 
buta barren metaphysical abstraction. Justification by 
faith, which Luther made the articulus stantis vel 
cadentis ecclesice, presupposes Christ as the object and 
condition of justifying faith. The Bible is the supreme 
rule of faith and’ practice, and must control theology 
from beginning to end; but it is not itself the true light, 
but, like John the Baptist, it ‘‘ bears witness of that 
light” (John i, 7), which is Christ the God-man and 
Saviour of the world. We believe in the Bible because 
we believe in Christ, and not vice versa. 

The Christocentric method does not require that a 








tions than by taking the evangelical ground. Those 


it physically, morally and religiously, 


system of dogmatics should begin with the doctrine of 
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the person of Christ. The center is not the beginning, 

’ but it throws light on the beginning and on the end, 
Christology furnishes the key for theology and an- 
thropology, the doctrine of God, and the doctrine of 
man, 

The Christocentric method, moreover, is not incon- 
sistent with the Trinitarian method, but coincides with 
it. The Trinitarian mettod is based upon the Apostles’ 
Creed, and the Apostles’ Creed is an expansion of Peter’s 
confession, with Christ in the center. The Trinitarian 
method follows the historical order of God’s revelation, 
and treats of God the Father and the creation, of God 
the Son and the redemption, of God the Holy Spirit 
and the sanctification of the world. The Holy Trinity 
is the most comprehensive dogma, but it is revealed to 
us in Christ, and hence the divinity of Christ was the 
salient point in the Arian controversy, which resulted 
in the Nicene and Constantinopolitan Creed—the only 
creed which 1s in the strict sense of the term ecumeni- 
cal or expressly sanctioned by an ecumenical council 
and universally accepted and used by the Greek, Latin 
and Evangelical Churches. 

In the scholastic periods, that is during the Middle 
Ages and in the seventeenth century, the orthodox 
system controlled the biblical and historical investiga- 
tion. In the age of Anselm and Thomas Aquinas, it 
was catholic orthodoxy as handed down from the Greek 
and Latin Fathers; in the age of Quenstedt and Tur- 
retin it was biblical orthodoxy as understood by the 
Reformers. In both cases the doctrines were settled 
beforehand by the Fathers or the Reformers and con- 
firmed by proof-texts arbitrarily selected from any part 
of the Bible with Jittle or no regard to its historic char- 
acter and the difference between the Old and New Tes- 
taments. Now it is just the reverse. Exegesis must 
rule dogmatics, and the Bible must be used as an or- 
ganic whole. 

During the present century anew and most important 
branch of theological science has grown up. which is 
technically called Biblical Theology. It sums up the 
results of exegesis, and gives us a connected view of the 
teaching of the Scriptures in its unity and the variety 
of its types according to the periods of revelation and 
the peculiarity of the leading writers. Biblical theology 
must hereafter form the basis of churchly and specula- 
tive theology. We want to know, first of all, what 
Christ and the Apostles teach before we consult the 
Fathers and the symbols of the different Churches. 
New and fresh truths are to be dug out of the quarries 
of the Bible, and old truths must be renewed and re- 
stated, The theology of the future lies in this direction. 
Then we shall have no mere ‘‘ bodies,” but living souls 
of divinity. Pastor Robinson, the Moses of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, broke the shell of narrow bigotry when he 
said: ‘‘ The Lord has more truth yet to break forth out 
of his Holy Word. Luther and Calvin were great and 
shining lights of their times, yet they penetrated not 
into the whole counsel of God. I beseech you, be ready 
to receive whatever truth shall be made known to you.” 

A theology constructed on the metaphysical doctrine 
of premundane decre:s, or on the absolute sovereignty 
of God, is out of date. It has done good service in the 
seventeenth century, but does not satisfy the wants of 
the nineteenth. Every age must produce its own the- 
ology. 

What do we know about decrees passed millions of 
years ago in the hidden depths of eternity? Can we 
conceive of God as deliberately discussing with himself 
a plan of constructing a world, and finally coming toa 
conclusion and making out a program? Is this not sub- 
jecting the infinite and eternal Being to the limitations 
of time and the conditions of a logical process of ratio- 
cination? 

But we do know the historical manifestation of God 
in Christ. We do know the God of the Gospels and of 
the Epistles. And the God whom Christ has revealed to 
the world is a God of saving love He is sovereign in- 
deed; but divine sovereignty out of Christ is a terror to 
a poor sinner. It belongs to the Old Testament rather 
than to the New. 

There is no greater word in the whole Bible than the 
sentence: ‘‘God is love,” and the other which is like 
unto it: ‘‘ God so ioved the world that he gave his only 
vegotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him should 
not perish, but have eternal life.” Shall we substitute 
for this: ‘‘God is a sovereign”? *‘ God loved the elect”? 
Paul teaches that God “‘ willeth that all men should be 
aved, and come to the knowledge of truth.” (I Tim. ii, 
4.) Shall we change all into some? And shall we in 
like manner pervert the plain meaning and destroy the 
force of the passage, LI Peter iii, 9, where we are assured 
that God is ‘‘ not wishing that any should perish, but 
that all should come to repentance.” John says as dis- 
tinctly as words can make it: ‘‘ Christ is the propitiation 
for our sins; and not for ours only, but also for the sins 
of the whole world.” Shall we deliberately strike out 
the ‘‘ not,” and the last clause, to conform it to the doc- 
trine of a limited atonement? Amicus Augustinus, ami- 
cus Calvinus§ sed magis amica veritas. 

God’s love is universal in its aim and intent, and 
abundant in its provision for the salvation of every 
human soul made in the image of God and redeemed by 
the blood of Christ. If any one is lost, he is lost by his 

own unbelief, not by an eternal decree of reprobation or 











an act of preterition, or any lack of intention or pro- 
vision on the part of God. 

The idea of the love of God to all men, and the conse- 
quent duty of the Church to offer the Gospel sincerely 
to every creature have taken hold of the Church of this 
age with irresistible force as never before. This idea 
has kindled all the philanthropic movements and all the 
missionary operations at home and abroad, and carries 
them on with increasing energy and success. 
The theology of the future will be a theology of love, 


and as broad as God's love, and as impartial as God's’ 


justice. Such a theology will give new life to the 
Church and prepare the way for the re-union of Christ- 
endom. 


Ngw YorK CIty. 
> 


A FEW ABORIGINAL NOTES. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


IN the copious after-dinner oratory of the last annual 
gathering of the New England Society, in New York, 
the ‘* Eternal Indian Questior”’ came up inevitably. 

In the course of a delightfully humorous talk, Mr. 
Stiles said: 

“In a strictly sentimental way,which is, perhaps, no longer 
held to, even in female colleges, the Indian appeared as a 
person who somehow had been doomed to a late start, and 
was still an infant among the adult races of the world. He 
was endowed with a full assortment of virtues, but they 
were all protoplastic—in the dough, so to speak, and he 
only needed congenial surroundings to allure his gifts and 
graces into expansion, so that he would forthwith de velop 
into heroic stature.”’ 

I venture to differ from the speaker here. I believe 
that the old sentimental ideas anent the Indian still 
linger in Eastern localities, from whence the veritable 
native has long departed. That the aboriginal charac- 
ter is still tinged with Cooperistic romance to the ordi- 
nary mind, in or out of colleges, was proved to my sat- 
isfaction a few summers ago by the intense interest 
created in acertain New Jersey seaside resort by the 
announcement of a Sunday-evening entertainment, 
called ‘‘ Chaska and his Bride”; the chief feature being 
a lecture on “‘ Life arnong the Indians,” with magic lan- 
tern illustrations, delivered by Mrs. Chaska née Fellows 
—the young missionary teacher from Washington, who 
had created a sensation beyond the Reservation by 
marrying one of her Sioux pupils. He wasa brave and 
she was a brave, for surely only a woman of remarkable 
courage could deliberately put herself in the way of the 
scalping knife, both of an Indian husband and a Yan- 
kee manager. The latter gentleman kindly prefaced 
the lady’s lecture by relating to us how the “ gentle 
savage” won his bride and a prize Bible at the same 
time,by riding on his mustang daily many miles through 
many moons to the Reservation school; and there 
studying diligently, reading, writing, ciphering and ‘‘ the 
Art of Love.” Mrs. Chaska was a decided ** pale face” 
—delicate and slender—simple in dress and soft in ad- 
dress, a white, timid figure, and she gave her lec- 
ture on the character and customs of her adopt- 


ed people in a sweetly feminine and inaudible 
manner. While she held hesitating discourse 
from the stage, many of her audience looked 


about curiously for the interesting Chaska, and, at last, 
caught glimpses of him, darkling in a distant part of the 
big theater. Finally, at a signal from the manager, he 
strode slowly forward and soon appeared beside the 
lady, who, with modest pride, presented him to her 
audience. He bobbed his head and stoed for a few mo- 
ments looking as awkward and unhappy as a Harvard 
first-honor graduate—stolid and perfectly silent, not 
even greeting us with the customary ‘‘ How! How!” of 
the friendly Indian—and we had soconfidently looked 
for a bit of fine oratory, the one good thing his wronged 
nation is still richin! It was so evident that the young 
man felt fnghtfully ill at ease, in his réle of captive 
savage, that I feared there might be slowly dawning on 
his ingenuous mind the disloyal idea that marriage, com- 
bined with the show business. was a failure, and, I re- 
member, I said to my daughter: ‘ All my life I have 
been looking for the famous ‘ Lo, the poor Indian!’ and 
I have found him at last.” 

Some romantic young ladies from Philadelphia were 
dissatisfied with Mr. Chaska’s attire, having looked for 
something more heroic and picturesque. They thought 
they had aright to expect for’ their money, if not the 
full court-dress of a Sioux brave, with feather trim- 
mings, and with war-paint and weapons, at least, a 
blanket and long hair. But this dusky young swell, 
of an unmistakable Indian countenance, yet sporting a 
full fashionable seaside outfit, was an anomaly and 
very unsatisfactory. He seemed to have come from 
the warpath through Wanamaker's, while from his 
head of ebon hair the barber had quite shorn away the 
barbarism. 

But after he and his bride had left us, we were treated 
toa *‘Sacred Concert,” by certain *‘ child-artists’’—a 
violinist and a cornetist—infant phenomena, a little 
mature, with very long legs and very short skirts and 
with the tense poses, and sad, spasmodic smiles of their 
kind; and here came in the barbarism. 

Now we hear of another Reservation romance, the 





scene laid in that Pine Ridge Agency on which so re- 








cently the anxious sympathies of the world converged. 
A fair New England teacher, a rare scholar, a poet, 
bearing the sweetest of all poetic names—Elaine—is 
about to bestow her hand, her heart and genius on a 
Dakota brave, whose English name is Charles Alexander 
Eastman. He helped himself generously to names 
while he was about it. He is said not only to be a gen- 
tleman by nature—nearly every Indian is that—but 
clever and college-bred, handsome, graceful, eloquent, 
and learned in the proud White Man’s learning, even to 
foot-ball; yet [can but consider the lady’s faith and 
courage in espousing a full-blooded Sioux as second only 
to those of the American heiress who marries a blue- 
blooded foreign prince. Still,it maybe allright. Such 
intermarriages may be the closer, providential means of 
finally settling the great Indian question. First, or 
last, it takes women to settle the great troubles and 
hobbles of the world. 

I keenly feel the profound pathos and tragedy of the 
long drama of Indian life, whose stage has been gradu- 
ally narrowed from a continent to a reservation—of a 
proud race being immolated for our progress, our glory 
and our gain, perishing in the hot haste of our civiliza- 
tion, like dry prairie grass before autumn fires. I am not 
without charity for aboriginal sin; I want the ‘‘ Nation's 
wards,” the most wild and wayward of them, to have a 
little taste of justice before they go the way of the buf- 
falo; but I confess I do not actually love Indians, indi- 
vidually or collectively. In my childhood, spent in the 
confiscated country of the Iroquois, I heard told around 
the winter fire too many fearful legends of massacres, 
captivities and tortures; and J saw too much of the 
vagabond habits and domestic cruelty of the descend- 
ants of the dusky warriors whom Brandt led and Red 
Jacket inspired, to imbibe any such romantic weakness. 
I know that the remnants of the Six Nations and other 
tribes, under instruction, have of late years improved 
marvelously, mentally and morally, in spite of our in- 
justice and bad example; and yet too much of my old 
childish dread and distrust sticks by me to allow of my 
feel ng perfectly easy and at peace in the highest abo- 
riginal circles, I even distrusted the great pacified 
chief, Red Cloud, when, some fifteen years ago, I saw 
him entertained by President Grant, eating strawberries 
and ices and tossing down champagne like a Christian 
gentleman. To me his sullen but watchful eyes spoke 
of a hate unappeasable; even his grim smile suggested 

“The patient search and vigil long 
Of him who treasures up a wrong.” 

He waited many winters for a chance to *‘ go back” 
on the Executive ices and champagne—to show that he 
had not been awed by the splendors of the White House 
or the thunders of the ‘‘ Monitor”; but he did it at last. 
Yet, thank God, the old ‘‘ Minnesota” red cloud had 
ceased to rain blood and its baleful lightnings were 
spent. 

I know well that good women and noble men, not 
particularly romantic, and certainly not weak, have 
really loved this doomed people—sacrificed for them, 
served them—and that since the days of Eunice Wil- 
liams and John Eliot. Helen Hunt Jackson: devoted 
the last years of her inestimable life to them; and I re- 
member a Catholic priest, a bishop, who spent many 
years in loving service and, I believe, died among the 
Indians in the wild Northwest, the very soul and type 
of apostolic devotion. He was an Austrian, of noble 
birth, a rare scholar and such a favorite with the Im- 
perial family that he was sent for to officiate at the 
wedding of Francis Joseph with the pretty young Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, afterward the handsome, haughty 
Empress, now doubly crowned by this fortune so su- 
preme that she may still be proud, and say, like 
Constance—‘‘ to the state of my great grief, let kings 
assemble.” 

The good Bishop’s sister, a stately court lady, whom 
I once met on Lake Superior, actually endured a win- 
ter with him, at his lonely missionary station, in tke 
vain hope of taking him home with her in the spring. 
She told some stories of her brother's self-sacrificing 
life among his converts, which made me laugh through 
tears, so droll, yet so pathetic were they. The noble 
missionary really kept himself as poor as were any of 
the early saints and anchorites. The lady had brought 
with her, from Vienna, many things for his comfort. 
among them a long, fur-lined cloak, something greatly 
needed by the dear old priest in that severe climate. 
After many of her lesser gifts had mysteriously disap- 
peared, one after another, to re-appear in various parts 
of the chapel, at mass, she saw on one intensely cold 
day, while looking out of the window for her brother, a 
rheumatic ola savage go limping, yet strutting past, 
wrapped in that ‘‘goodly Babylonish garment.” A few 
moments later, the shivering Bishop came sneaking in 
at the back door, afraid to meet her eye, yet making, in 
response to her reproaches, such an apostolic apology, 
that she could not be vexed with him. Yes, this good 
shepherd truly loved, as well as pitied bis wild flock. 
He gave his life, and wrote a grammar for them. 

A few summers ago, there passed away—‘‘ went over 
the range”—a really great Indian, old Colorow, the Ute 
chief; the last primitive, heroic figure, darkly outlined 
against the snows of the Rocky Mountains. He had 


been for years the favorite theme and inspiration of our 
more romantic and philanthropic Colorado friends, he 
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being a man of striking appearance and of remarkable 
intellect and eloquence. He possessed, tho very old, a 
goodly company of wives, and tho poor,a fine stud 
of ponies. The latter were all sacrificed at bis place of 
burial—sent to overtake him on the trail to ‘‘ the happy 
hunting ground”; and the former, when they go to visit 
his grave, will have to tramp—as they usually did, for 
that matter, in all their journeyings. Colorow was he- 
roic, but he was hard, his Ute name, Tis-pe-weets, signi- 
fying *‘ a rock,” tho it does not sound much like it; and 
he was hardly an indulgent husband to any of his eight 
wives, for he was an octogamist, and probably regarded 
marriage in the Utite rather than in the duice sense. 
He must have been a peculiarly impressive, patriarchal, 
old pagan, for practical men as well as poetical women 
seemed to feel in his presence a something strangely 
somber and august; a mute reproach, too powerless for 
a menace, too sad for a malediction, the shadow of a 
great past. I believe he was long re.arded as a friend, 
almost as a protector, by settlers and miners, tho bis 
heart was broken by the white man’s encroachments. 
When he and his people saw their mountain fastnesses 
stormed by fierce treasure-seekers, when their wild 
Mother-Earth betrayed them by sheltering their enemies 
in her gold-veined bosom, he had the prescience to per- 
ceive that all struggle was useless; that it was folly to 
oppose the incoming -ide behind which was the force of 
an ocean. Even such stern officials as U. S. commis- 
sioners and agents were impressed by the simple dignity 
of **‘ Old Colorow”; found it difficult to be lordly toward 
him, impossible to be condescending. I think it was in 
connection with a special embassy to him and his band, 
that a certain agent once related to me a singular 
incident, which I commend to psychical researchers, 
On arriving at the little Indian vilage, or camp, in one 
of the mountain parks. he found the Utes mourning 
over the sudden death of a young brave, whom they 
had held in especial respect and affection, and it was in 
grief and dejection that the chiefs and medicine men 
assembled in the large lodge in which they were to hear 
the communication from ‘the great father” at Wash- 
ington. It was night, The Indians were seated in a 
circle—silent, solemn, attentive, each with his pipe. A 
large dog which had belonged to the dead brave was 
passing from one to another, giving out now and then a 
low, plaintive whine. The interpreter stood by the 
agent, holding a candle, and the reading of the official 
paper had begun, when, with quick, simultaneous cries, 
or grunts, the Utes sprang up and rushed out of the 
lodge, the interpreter, also, bearing the light, and fol- 
lowed by the amazed agent, who at once demanded the 
reason for that disrespectful dispersion, The interpreter, 
with signs of awe and fear, explained that the dead 
brave had entered the lodge, and been recognized by 
them all, and said that the council must be adjourned 
till daylight. While he and the chiefs stood aloof the 
agent looked into the lodge. Moonlight filled the place. 
He saw nothing then, except the dead man’s dog, ca- 
reering wildly about, or leaping up with yelps of de- 
light, ramping and fawning on the empty air. 

Two or three questions: Are the Indians being nearer 
to Nature, nearer also to the spirit world than we? Do 
animals ‘‘see visions,” as well as ‘‘dream dreams’? 
Have they spiritual sight? Murillo seems to have 
thought so, for in his ‘‘ Nativity of the Virgin,” near an 
adoring group of women, about the lovely haloed child 
an angel stands, evidently invisible to their eyes. 
Even Saint Anna, who is smiling, ina sweet surcease of 
dread and pain, her soul floating in new mother joy, 
about as near Heaven as a woman ever gets in this mor- 
tal life, fails to see the heavenly guest, whose presence 
makes a glory in her humble home. But Saint Anna’s 
little dog evidently beholds the radiant shape, beholds 
and is not afraid, for he is sniffing, in a curious but 
amicable way, at the trailing white wing of the celes- 
tial family-friend. 

New York CIty. 

THE WESTMINSTER DOCTRINE OF INSPI- 

RATION. 


BY B. B, WARFIELD, D.D., 
Professor of Theology in Princeton Seminary. 








THE question, What is the Doctrine of Inspiration 
taught by the Westminster Confession? is a purely his- 
torical one and should be investigated in a purely his- 
torical spirit. Whether we agree with it or not, after 
it is ascertained, may indicate our conception of the 
truth; but in the process of ascertaining it, we ought 
certainly to exhibit our loyalty to truth. We must be 
tolerant enough, whatever we believe, to allow the 
Westminster divines also their belief. And we must be 
sufficiently imbued with the historical spirit to be able 
to apprehend and state the doctrine of the Westmins- 
ter Confession as a pure question of scientific sy mbolics, 
without coloring derived from our own point of view. 
Certain indications that these obvious principles may 
be partially lost sight of in discussions now in progress, 
render it desirable that attention should be called to 
what the Westminster doctrine of inspiration really is, 
as stated from the purely historical point of view, that 
the truth of fact at least may be preserved amid the 
conflict of opinion as to what is the truth of doctrine. 
(1.) The mest outstanding fact concerning the mode in 


which the Westminster Confession deals with inspira- 
tion, is that while it formally and emphatically asserts 
the fact of inspiration it does not equally formally de- | 
fine the nature of the inspiration thus asserted. After 
having expounded the necessity of Scripture in the first 
section of the chapter, ‘“‘ Of the Holy Scripture,” it is 
led naturally to define, in the second section, what this 
Holy Scripture or ‘‘ Word of God written” is, which 
has been declared to be so necessary. The definition is 
given both extensively and intensively. Extensively, 
Holy Scripture consists of “all the books of the Old and 
New Testament,” which are then enumerated by name, 
Intensively, all these books ‘‘ are given by inspiration 
of God, to be the rule of faith and life.’ Here there is 
no definition of iaspiration; but Scripture is defined by 
means of inspiration. Or, in other words, the term 
‘*‘inspiration” is treated as a term of settled and well- 
known connotation, and is employed to define the na- 
ture of Scripture, already defined as to its extent by the 
preceding list of books. This advises us that the West- 
minster divines did not look upon the nature of inspira- 
tion as in dispute, but conceived that the assertion of 
the fact carried with it, in the very term employed, also 
the definition of the thing. They do not define because 
they are not conscious of the need of definition; and in 
asserting the fact they are to be understood as asserting 
the thing which the terminology employed conveyed to 
the minds of those making use of it. 

(2.) What the Confession means, therefore, in assert- 
ing that ‘‘ all the books of the Old and New Testament” 
‘‘are given by inspiration of God” is to be determined by 
a historical inquiry into what these words expressed at 
the time they were written. We are not eutitled to at- 
tribute to the word “‘ inspiration” a nineteenth century 
sense—much less a serse current in any one school of 
nineteenth century thought; and to say that that is 
what is affirmed by the Confession. We are not en- 
titled, for example, to say that by “inspiration” we 
mean ‘‘ no inspiration,” and that therefore in affirming 
that all the books of the Bible are inspired by God, the 
Confession only affirms that there is no inspiration in 
the case. We must deal with the Confession just as 
we would deal with Paul, when he says that ‘ All 
Scripture is theopneustos.” As in the one case we go to 
our Greek Lexicons, the transcript of Greek usage, and 
seek to discover what ‘* theopneustos” meant to Paul by 
ascertaining what it meant in contemporary speech; so 
in the other we must go to the contemporary usage to 
determine what the Confession meant to affirm when it 
affirmed that all Scripture is ‘‘ given by inspiration of 
God.” In other words we are to understand the Con- 
fession’s assertion of inspiration for the Scriptures, in 
its sense of that word, not in any sense we have chosen 
to make ours; and in the absence of contrary definition 
in the Confession itself we are obliged to take as its 
sense of the word the common current sense at the time 
it was composed—-the sense in which its framers used 
the word in their most careful speech. 

(3.) It cannot be doubtful, however, to any one familiar 
with the theological literature of the first half of the 
seventeenth century, whether Lutheran or Reformed, 
whether Continental or British, whether Anglican or 
Puritan, what doctrine was conveyed in the speech of 
the time by the emphatic asseveration that all Scripture 
is ‘‘ given by inspiration of God.” This was especially 
the age of high doctrine on the subject. It would be 
difficult to believe that there was a single member of 
the Westminster Assembly who did not attach the sense 
of verbal, inerrant inspiration to this phraseology. Cer- 
tainly no one of them has been pointed out who in his 
published writings betrays doubt as to the truth of this 
doctrine. All through their writings we find such pas- 
sages as the following, which we choose at mere random 
in order to convey a general idea of the state of con- 
sciousness out of which these divines affirmed the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures: 

“IT answer,Although the pen-man did not, the inditer, viz., 
the Holy Ghost did exactly know whose names were writ- 
ten in the book of life and whose were not. Now he it was 
that in the history of the Acts suggested and dedicated 
to his secretary both matter and words.’”’ (Arrowsmith, 
*Armilla Catechetica,”’ p. 299.) 

‘In the undoubted word of God there can be no error.” 
—(Featley, ‘“‘The Dippers Dipt.”’ London, 1660, p. 1.) 

“It is certain that all Scripture isof Divine Inspiration, 
and that the holy men of God spake as they were guided 
by the Holy Ghost. It transcribes the mind and 
heart of God. A true Saint seeth the Name, Authority, 
Power, Wisdom and goodness of God in every letter of it, 
and therefore cannut but take pleasure in it. It is an 
Epistle sent down to him from the God, of Heaven.” ‘‘ The 
Word of God hath God for its Author. There is 
not a word in it but breathes out God, and is breathed out 
by God. It is (as Ireneus saith) xavév rij¢ ricrews axuviec, 
an invariable rule of Faith, an unerring and infallible 
guide to Heaven.’’ ‘‘ Therefore, let us bless God for the 
written Word, which is surer and safer (as to us) than an 
immediate Revelation. For it is the same God that 
speaks by bis written Word, and by a voice from Heaven. 
The difference is only in the outer cloathing; and therefore 
if God’s speaking by writing will not amend us, no more 
wiil God’s speaking by a voice”’ (Calamy, ‘‘The Godly 
Man’s Ark.”’ Ed. 7, 1672, pp. 55, 80, 93.) is 

“If Solomon mistooke not (and how could he mistake in 
that, which the Spirit himself dictated unto him)” (C. 





Burges, ‘‘ Baptismal Regeneration of Elect Infants,”’ 1629, 
p. 277.) 





“The Word of God written, is surer than that voyce 
which they heard in the Mount. More sure is the 
Word written than that voyce of Revelation; not ratione 
veritatis, not in regard of the Truth uttered, for that Voyce 
was as true as any word inthe Scripture; but more sure 
ratione manifestationis, more certain, settled, estab- 
lished.’’ “Observe, keep, and hold fast the Letterof it; for 
though the Letter of the Scripture be not the Word alone, 
yet the Letter with the true sense and meaning of it, is the 
Word. If ye destroy the Body, ye destroy the Man: 
so if ye destroy the Letter of the Scripture, you do destroy 
the Scripture; and if you deny the Letter, how is it possi- 
ble that you should attain to the true sense thereof, when 
the sense lies wrapped up in the Letters,and the words 
thereof?’ (William Bridge, “Scripture Light the Most 
Sure Light.” 1656, pp. 1, 46.) 


These passages we repeat are chosen at random; they 
might be multiplied without other limit than that im- 
posed by the amount written by the Westminster men 
on the subject. And if we are to interpret their words 
in the Confession historically, we cannot do otherwise 
than say that they meant by the emphasis they lay on 
inspiration, to assert an all-pervasive divine character 
for Scripture as the product of inspiration, extending to 
the words and securing inerrancy, Thus only can we 
read their words in their sense, 

(4.) But altho we could, as historical students, only 
interpret the expression in which the Westminster 
divines declare the inspiration of Scripture, in the sense 
which they certainly attached to the terms they used, 
we are not left merely to this line of investigation in 
order to determine their doctrine. They felt no need of 
formally defining the meaning of a term used by them 
only in one settled sense; but as they wrote out of a 
clearly conceived doctrine of inspiration, they have not 
failed so to express themselves throughout this chapter 
and the whole Confession, as not only to imply but to 
assert the high doctrine which they intended to incul- 
cate. We thus learn not only from their private writ- 
ings, but also from the face of the Confession itself, 
what doctrine they teach when they declare the books 
of the Bible to be one and all ‘‘ given by inspiration of 
God.” Let us note what they veach, from section to 
section, of the nature of inspiration, its mode and its 
effects. 

(a) The Confession teaches that by their inspiration the 
Scriptures are made not only tocontain but to be the 
Word of God. In I, ii, the alternative name of Holy 
Scripture is ‘‘ the Word of God written.” In I, iv, it is 
declared that Holy Scripture ‘‘ is the Word of God”; in 
I, v, it is pointed out how it evidences itself ‘‘to be the 
Word of God.” This phraseology pervades the whole 
document (cf, III, xiii; X, i, iv; XII, i; XIV, i, ii; 
XVI, i; XX, ii; XXI, v, vi, vii; XXII, vin; XXIV, iv; 
XXX, ii; Shorter Catechism, Q. 2, 99; Larger Cate- 
chism, Q. 3, 4, 67, 156, 157, 158, 159, 160, etc.) The 
Holy Scripture which is thus declared to be the Word of 
God, is defined to be itself ‘‘all the books of the Old and 
New Testament;” and cannot, therefore, be thought to be 
only selected passages in those books, It is called the 
‘“*Word of God written” to distinguish it by its acci- 
dents from the spoken Word of God, as given 
tothe prophets aforetime, in the sense of I, i, and as 
explained above in the citation from Calamy. Finally, 
when we read inthe Shorter Catechism of ‘‘ the Word 
of God, which is contained in the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments,” we are not reading of a distinc- 
tion within the limits of the Scriptures between a word 
of God and a word not of God, as if it were only 
asserted that the former is to be found indeed within 
the Scriptures; but we are reading an anti-Romish and 
anti-Mystic declaration that the only Word of God that 
is recognized is that contained in the Scriptures. This, 
every one acquainted with the literature of the times 
will perceive at once; it may be sufficiently demon- 
strated for our present purpose by adducing the word- 
ing of the original catechism undertaken by the Assem- 
bly and set aside when it was determined to frame two 
catechisms instead of one. The answer there runs: 
“The only rule of faith and obedience is the written 
Word of God, contained in the Bible or the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament.” As simple historical 
students, we must admit that the Westminster Confes- 
sion is committed to the position that the Bible not only 
contains but is the Word of God. 

(b) Accordingly, we observe that the Confession ex- 
plicitly teaches that the nature of inspiration is such aa 
that thereby **God (who is truth itself)” becomes “the au- 
thor thereof.” Nor is this conception of the divine au- 
thorship of Scripture a mere phrase with its writers— 
once used somewhat carelessly and forgotten; it is the 
exact expression of their innermost conviction as to the 
nature of inspiration as attributed to the written word. 
Accordingly, in I, x, they speak of the Scriptures as in 
such a sense God’s word that, when we appeal to them, 
we are really appealing to the Holy Ghost who speaks in 
them. For that this clause does not mean merely that 
the Holy Ghost speaks somewhere in the Scripture, but 
that all Scripture is his speaking, is suffiviently plain 
from the expression itself and the known opinions of its 
authors, and is placed beyond doubt by the parallel 
phrase in XIV, ii. There we read that ‘‘ a Christian be- 
lieveth to be true, whatsoever is revealed inthe word, for 





the authority of God himself speaking therein.” According 
to which, God speaks whatsoever is in the word; and all 
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»that stands written is true because, as our third section 
has it: ‘‘ God (who is truth itself) is the author thereof.” 
As simple historical students, then, we must hold that 
the Confession teaches that God is 1n such a sense the 
author of Scripture that he speaks all that stands written 
in it; and all that stands written in it is, therefore, true. 

(c) According to this conception, of course, the Scrip- 
tures are thought of as themselves a revelation of God’s 
will. And this, the Confession not only assumes but 
asserts and even proves. It repeatedly assumes and as- 
serts it, not only in such phrases as occur in I, vi; ITI, 
viii; XX{, i; Larger Catechism, Q. 3, but also in such 
striking combinations as occur in Larger Catechism, Q. 
157, or in XIV, ii,where we have ‘‘ whatsoever is revealed 
in the word” placed in the immediate mouth of God. 
But apart from such assertions we have the whole mat- 
ter logically developed in I, i, where we read of God, and 
not man, committing the whole will of God to writing, 
‘which maketh the Holy Scripture to be most necessary ; 
those former ways of God’s revealing his will unto his 
people being now ceased.” The context and sense con- 
fine*‘those former ways of God’s revealing his will,”to the 
supernatural revelations added in the goodness of God 
to the natural revelation of his goodness, wisdom and 
power; so that the Scriptures, committed to writing by 
God, are paralleled (in the term “former ways,” implying 
that they are a ‘‘ later way”) with the open revelations 
of God through his prophets, as, not less than they, a 
revelation, and differing from them only as another way 
of revelation, viz., by the written rather than the spoken 
word. Acccording to the Confession, therefore, the 
Scriptures are not merely the record of God’s revelation, 
but are themselves God’s revelation, by virtue of the 
fact that God has himself committed them to writing, 
i. e., by virtue of the fact that he is in such a’sense their 
author as that they are his Word, and he speaks what- 
ever stands written in them. 

(ad) This understanding of the matter implies, of 
course, that God is not only mediately but immediately 
concerned in the production of Scripture. And this 
again the Confession affirms in the ordinary locution, 
asserting in 1, viii, that ** The Old Testament in Hebrew 

. . and the New Testament in Greek . . . are imme- 
diately inspired by God.” What this phrase means we may 
learn as well as elsewhere from the Puritan writer, Jobn 
Ball. He asks in his Greater Catechism (we quote from 
the tenth edition, 1656, p. 7) the following questions: 

“Q. Whatisit to be immediately inspired? A. To be 
immediately inspired is to be as it were breathed, and to 
come from the Father by the Holy Ghost, without all 
means. Q. Were the Scriptures thus inspired? A. Thus 
the holy Scriptures in the Originals were inspired both for 
matter and words.” 

In the use of this term the Confession only repeats 

its assurance that God’s committing Scripture to writing 

made him in the highest sense the author of it, and 
made it his revelation, direct and immediate. 

(e) The effects of this immediate inspiration are partly 
assumed and partly drawn out at length. We have al- 
ready noted that the Confession teaches that since the 
author of Scripture is God (who is truth itself), therefore 
a Christian believeth as true whatsoever is contained in 
this revelation (XIV, ii). We note as marks of the same 
point of view that it speaks of the Scripture as “ in- 
fallibly true” (I, v, cf. I, ix); ‘‘ divinely authoritative” 
(I, v); and ‘‘ entirely perfect” (I, v); and requires us to 
rest ‘‘ in its sentence” as against all decrees of councils, 
opinions of ancient writers, doctrines of men and pri- 
vate spirits (I, x). 

But in this paper we have in mind to draw out more 
the doctrine of the nature than of the effects of inspira- 
tion, as taught by the Confession. And doubtless 
enough has been said to show that the Confession teaches 
precisely the doctrine which is taught in the private 
writings of its framers, which was also the general Prot- 
estant doctrine of the time, and not of that time only 
or of the Protestants only; for, despite the contrary 
assertion that has recently become tolerably current 
essentially this doctrine of inspiration has been the doc- 
trine of the Church of all ages and of all names. 
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SANCTIFICATION may be taken in a broader or in a 
more limited sense. 

In the broader sense of the word, Sanctification in- 
cludes: 1, separation; 2, cleansing; 3, a new life. Every 
believer has these; he is separated unto God by faith— 
he is cleansed by the washing of the Blood of Jesus— 
heis born again and indwelt of the Holy Ghost. In 
this broader sense of the word, Sanctification is there- 
fore the same as salvation. Every believer is, from the 
instant of trusting in Christ, eternally saved. 

But there is another more limited sense of the word, 
in which the question is raised: ‘‘ Now that I am saved, 
what shall I do with this my saved life? Is there noth- 
ing better for me, nothing richer, fuller than the com- 
monplace experience of ordinary Christians? Is there 
no difference, for example, between Martba and Mary, 
between Obadiah and Elijah, between Abraham and 
Lot, between Paul caught up into the third heaven and 
Onesimus the runaway slave?” 








There is a difference—real, palpable to others and con- 
scious to the subject himself. There is an answer, plain, 
direct, affirmative, to this question. Thére is a contrast 
between the ‘‘upper room” where I am praying for 
power and Pentecost, when power has come down from 
on high. 

There is a difference between being in the lower story 
of the Ark—down near the keel, a-swim with reptiles 
and with creeping things in the bilgewater of worldli- 
ness—and being in the upper story under the “* window” 
and filled with the sunshine—tbe light and the joy and 
the glory of God. 

In other words, there are lives which are saved, but 
so as by fire, which occupy themselves with wood and 
hay and stubble: and there are other lives which, on the 
same foundation, bui'd up gold and silver, precious 
stones; which rejoice in hope of the glory of God and 
abound in all the riches of a full assurance. 

There is a half life,a maimed life, an uncompleted 
life, like the thin rim of the crescent; and there is a life 
bright circled, rounded to the large effulgence of the 
full and silver moon. 

Not a life of sinlessness—and yet a life which does not 
harbor conscious. willful acts of sin. A life confessing 
sin, yet dead to nature, and consciously abiding in God. 
A life in which God comes down into the soul—which 
is fellowship, joyous and uninterrupted communion— 
transcendent, rapturous at times, as if lost in the glory 
of God; a life which is simply but yet consciously 
‘* Christ in me the hope of glory.” 

I know that there is such a thing as this. 
from the trance of Peter. 
‘* Heavens opened.” 1 know it from the rapture of St. 
Paul. I know it from the swoon of Daniel and the 
Patmos revelations of Jobn. 

I know it from the promise of our Saviour, ‘‘ Said I 
not unto thee, that if thou wouldst believe thou should- 
est see the glory of God?” I know it from his word to 
Christianity grown lukewarm—to self complacent La- 
odicea, ‘‘ If any man open the door, I will come in to 
him and sup with him and he with Me.” I know it 
from the mighty rushing wind of Pentecost and cloven 
tongues of fire, 

I know it from the lives of modern saints like this of 
one who, by her holy walking, was brought near to God 
—as near, perhaps, as any mortal ever was who was not 
actually taken, in the body, from our earth to Heaven. 

Miss Sarah Pierrepont was born in New Haven on the 
9th day of January, 1710. Her father, the Rev. James 
Pierrepont, was one of the principal founders of Yale 
College; well known in all the churches of New England 
for his distinguished talents and his ardent piety. 

The little Sarah grew up in circumstances of wealth 
and refinement, enjoying all the culture of a circle 
which combined the excellences of the European with 
the elasticity and freshness of Colonial life. 

From her earliest years she wore the charm of lovely 
holiness. Even at tive years of age she exhibited toa 
wonderful degree the life and the power of religion, and 
afterward confirmed the hopes of all her friends by the 
uniform and increasing excellence of her character. 

So she grew up, and, having passed her seventeenth 
year, was united in marriage to that greatestof Ameri- 
can divines, the Rev. Jonathan Edwards. She was at 
that time a young lady of surpassing beauty—her mind 
of asuperior order and her feelings so warm and ani- 
mated that they might have been regarded as enthusi- 
astic had they not been under the control of maiden 
modesty and rare discretion. I speak of this last fea- 
ture in the character of Mrs. Edwards to show that she 
was anything but a prim and cold blooded puritan. 

The care of a great parish like that of Northampton, 
then as now a most considerable center in New Eng- 
land, was a severe test of the real qualities of a young 
girl not out of her teens, but trusting firmly in the arm 
of God she bore it nobly. Of the household of her hus- 
band—always an intense student—she took the entire 
superintendence. It is said that he knew nothing of 
what came into or went out of the house; that he did 
not even know bis own cows. On bis celestiul observa- 
tory he remained fixed, undisturbed. 

The life was, no doubt, a great discipline for one so 
young; but she early learned, like Madam Guyon, the 
prayer of silence, of recollection; i. e., to see God in all 
things and carry all things to God. 

Fixed at the center, resting in the will of God, no dis- 
turbance at the circumference of such a life could un- 
hinge it—more and more it withdrew into God and sank 
into God. 

A few years after her marriage, in 1734, began the 
first of those tremendous revivals which, under her 
husband’s preaching, shook not only their own town 
but all the Connecticut Valley, including the western 
partof New England. At that time the soul of Mrs. 
Edwards was so lifted as to affect all her bodily powers. 
For years succeeding the heavenly delighis and un- 
speakable joys of her soul were suck that Nature would 
often sink beneath the weight of the divine disclosures; 
her strength would be so taken away that she would 
fall asif in a swoon, her hands clenched and her flesh 
cold, and yet all her senses in their perfect exercise; 
her spirit swimming, as it were, upon a sea of blessed- 
ness, and ever and anon her soul so filled with a kind of 
omnipotent joy as to cause her to spring from the bed 
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I know it from Ezekiel’s 














or the chair where she was, up into the air, as if drawn 
bodily toward God and Heaven. 

In the summer of 1741, after a new and more perfect 
dedication of herself to God, with greater fervency than 
ever, her views of the glory of God and of the excel- 
lency of Christ became still more clear and transporting, 
and in the following winter, after a similar but more 
entire resignation of herself and acceptance of God as 
the only portion and happiness of her soul, God shed 


‘upon her a degree of spiritual light and joy which 


seemed to be indeed a participation beforehand of the 
realities of Heaven. 

So extraordinary and so striking was this state of 
mind that her husband requested her to write out a de- 
scription of it, from which, space allows but one ex- 
tract. She says: 


‘*The night of Tuesday, January 28th, was the sweetest 
night of my life—I never before for so long a time together 
enjoyed so much of the light and rest, and sweetness of 
heaven in my soul, but without the least agitation of my 
body during the whole time. The greater part of the night 
I lay awake, sometimes asleep and sometimes between 
sleeping and waking. But all night | continued in a con- 
stant, clear and lively sense of the heavenly sweetness of 
Christ’s excellent transcendent love—of his nearness 
to me and my,dearness to him, with an inexpressi 
bly sweet calmness of soul in an entire rest in him. 
I seemed to myself to perceive a glow of Divine love 
come down from the heart of Christ in Heaven 
into my heart, in a constant stream, like a stream or 
pencil of sweet light. At the same time my heart and soul 
al flowed out in love to Christ; so that there seemed to be 
@ constant flowing and reflowing of heavenly and divine 
love from Christ’s heart into mine, and I appeared to my- 
self to float or swim in these bright sweet beams of the love 
of Christ like the motes swimming in the beams of the sun, 
or the streams of light which come in at the window. My 
soul remained in a kind of heavenly elysium. So far as I 
am capable of making a comparison, | think that what I 
felt each minute during the continuance of the whole time, 
was worth more than all the outward comfort and pleasure 


which | had enjoyed in my whole life put together. It was 
a pure delight which fed and satisfied the soul. It was 
pleasure without the sting of any interruption. It was a 


Sweetness which my soul was lost io. It seemed to be all 
that my feeble frame could sustain of that fullness of joy 
which is felt by those who behold the face of Christ and 
share his love in the heavenly world. There was but little 
difference whether 1 was asleep or awake, so deep was the 
impression on my soul; but if there was any difference, the 
sweetness was greatest and most uninterrupted while [ was 
sleeping. I knew,” she adds, “that the foretaste of glory 
which I then had in my soul, came from God, and that I 
should certainly go to him, and should, as it were, drop 
into the Divine Being and be swallowed up in God.” 

Four things remain to be said about this experience: 

1. It is a fact historic; well known at the time and 
which has not been called into question for 150 years. 

2. It is attested and indorsed by Edwards himself, 
one of the calmest and coolest thinkers who ever lived, 
and who says: 

“If these things are enthusiasm and the offspring of a 
distempered brain, let my brain be forevermore possessed 
of that happy distemper; and what notions shall we have 


of religion if these things be not true religion?” 


3. This experience lay at the base of that great re- 
ligious upheaval and awakening of the last century 
which affects this country yet. It was not more 
Edwards's sanctified brain than it was his wife’s holy 
heart that promoted it. Sarah was the soul of his work. 

4, 1t was a tremendous power and flow for conviction 
and conversion all around her. And ‘that is what we 
want in these days—not pumped up energy, but life 
unconscious, spontaneous. 

East ORANGE, N. J. 
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ANOTHER service which socialism has rendered is this: 
It has helped to concentrate attention upon the ques- 
tion, How can the public welfare be promoted? Not 
how can A, B, Cand D be lifted out of one industrial 
class into a higher, but how can their life in the various 
industrial classes to which they belong be rendered a 
richer and fuller life, a more wholesome life? Socialism 
is teaching men to look at questions and measures from 
the standpoint of the general welfare, and not from the 
standpoint of individual gain. Even upon its most bit- 
ter opponents it has often had this effect, and in this re- 
spect, as in some others, it may be said that the indirect 
effects of socialism have been better than its immediate 
consequences. 

It seems to me that the service which sccialism has 
rendered in teaching us to look at questions of public 
policy from a public rather than an individual stand- 
point, is one of the highest order, precisely because in- 
dividual and general interests are so frequently not 
harmonious but diverse. That which benefits the indi- 
vidual by no means always benefits the public, and it is 
essential that the public interests should have advocates. 
The individual looks out for his individual gains, but 
the millions who may be affected by his special privi- 
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leges are forgotten. Thus it is proper to speak of the 
masses as the ‘ forgotten millions.” They have been 
forgotten in legislation. 

Let us reflect for a moment on some particular cases 
when there is a divergence between public and private 
interests. First we may mention lotteries, as glaring an 
instance as any. A well managed lottery is, for the in- 
dividuals who own the businese, one of the most pro- 
ductive enterprises, but it impoverishes the community. 
It is not only true that what one gains others lose, but 
that the loss of others is far greater than the gain of 
those who derive a profit from this business. The diver- 
geuce between public and private interests is here so 
great that in English-speaking countries the business 
has been suppressed, except, perhaps, in a few regions 
like Louisiana, where all right thinking people 
feel it to be a humiliation that it should be tole- 
rated. The wickedness of the business consists 
simply in the one fact that the loss on the 
one side is out of all proportion to the gain on the other. 
We may take up next the case of franchises granted to 
ptivate corporations for businesses of an essentially pub- 
lic character. We are here concerned with really usefal 
enterprises, which entitle capital and labor invested in 
them to fair profits and wages; but, nevertheless, there 
is a marked divergence between the interests of the 
public and the individual. It may be questioned 
whether it is at all in the intérest of the public to tol- 
efate private corporatidns in that field of industry 
which is essentially public in character; but, if toler- 
ated, it should be under restrictions which insure their 
management in the interest of the public and which 
limit gains on capital to ordinary profits: Manifestly, 
these limitations are not in the interest of the individ- 
uals engaged in these businesses, and they always re- 
sist them. It is in the interest of Baltimore, for exam- 
ple, to compel the street railways to pay nine per cent. 
of their gross revenues for the privilege of using the 
streets, in addition to regular taxes, and to use what is 
paid for this special privilege for the maintenance of her 
system of public parks; but it is needless to say that the 
street Car corporations object to the payment for this 
special privilege, altho it is far smaller than it ought to 
be, as it would probably be difficult to buy the stock of 
the corpofation owning the prinCipal street railways for 
four times the capital which they actually represent. 
Manifestly, however, with no payment exacted, the 
price of stock would be still higher. It is said by 
the Comptroli®r of New York City that the annual value 
of public franchises in that city, over and above a 
legitimate réturn to capital and labor, would be suffi- 
cient to defray the expenses of the city government; but 
this annual value is enjoyed by private individuals, who 
strongly resist any attempt of the public to participate 
in this wealth created by the public. There isa per- 
petual conflict between all corporations of this character 
and cities and States, because their interests are diverse. 
It is for the interest of the individual that charters for 
steam railways should be perpetual, as usually in this 
country, but it is in the interest of the general public 
that they should be limited, as in France, with the pro- 
vision that they shall revert tothe State which gave 
them, together with all the property which the cor- 
porations have acquired under them. If we take up the 
gas supply, electric lighting supply and the like, we 
shall find a similar divergence between public and pri- 
vate interests} and even when we come to the question 
of land tenure we find that more restrictions are desira- 
ble in the interests of the general public, particularly in 
cities. 

But people are just beginning to see that we have for- 
gotten the millions in the promotion of special and pri- 
vate interests. When Hon. A. S. Hewitt was Mayor of 
New York, he called attention to the fact that these 
reckless grants to individuals stood in the way of im- 
provement. The entire water-front, he showed, ought 
to have been reserved, and he recommended the pur- 
chase of parts with which the city had parted thought- 
lessly, or neglected to acquire at a time when it would 
have cost little to buy it. He likewise recommended 
the purchase of houses in order to establish parks in 
crowded sections, an expensive undertaking which 
might have been avoided by a due consideration of ques- 
tions from the public standpoint at an earlier period. In 
walking through the beautiful large villages and small 
cities in this country, like Bryn Mawr in Pennsylvania, 
and Batavia in New York, lam often struck with the 
fact that all this beauty seen in well kept grounds is en- 
tirely for the few, and that very scanty similar provision, 
if any at all, is made forthe many. Ofien where you 
find hundreds of acres, or even thousands, of well-kept 
private grounds, you find no public p»rk. Everything 
which you see to gratify the eye, or to amuse and enter- 
tain, is private and individual, and evidence is wanting 
of any large public spirit, such as a socialistic leavening 
of our thought must produce. Nowhere else have 
public rights of an economic nature and public property 
been so squandered as in the United Statee, and it is well 
vhat attention should be called to this, and that the case 
of the forgotten millions should find its advocates, even 
if they are mistaken oner, 

Few, perbaps, realize how perfectly developed are the 
means which have been found to guard speci! and pri- 
vate interests when these are antagopistic to the public 





welfare. Newspaper editors receive passes from the 
railways, even from those otherwise very stringent 
about passes, in order that their interests may be pre- 
sented to the public, and payments for advertisements 
are a further inducement to newspapers to twist and 
pervert public opinion for private interests. Legislators 
regularly receive passes in order that they may be infiu- 
enced favorably to private interests. Members of Con- 
gress and United States judges receive passes likewise, 
and members of Congress, at least, telegraph franks. 
Many of the most gifted intellects of the country re- 
ceive their entire support in one form or another from 
these special interests, opposed in some respects to the 
general public. When a few months ago I sat in the 
office of a friend, one of the principal attorneys for 
great corporate interests, and witnessed the perfection 
of arrangements for protecting and advancing these in- 
terests, I felt the ex reme difficulty of devising means 
to present properly the public side of public questions 
of ac economic nature in all these cases in which there 
is a divergence between public and private interests, 

Socialism, then, does excellent service in giving us a 
standpoint from which to judge correctly of public 
measures, even if it does not furnish the solution which it 
claims to furnish to difficult problems. The standpoint 
of socialism is that of Aristotle and other great politi- 
cal thinkers, who have clearly shown that we can never 
attain to general well-being by simply endeavoring to 
promote the private interests of individual after indi- 
vidual. We can never arrive at the whole by an aggre- 
gation of parts. As Aristotle says, the whole includes the 
parts but the parts do not include the whole; and if we 
succeed in making the whole prosperous, this prosperity 
will embrace the well-being of all the individuals in- 
cluded in the whole. 

Socialism, at any rate, when presented in a conserva- 
tive and sensible fashion, hes thus far contributed to 
good citizenship; and I know nothing more calculated to 
advance good government than the further extension of 
a conservative sort of socialism. It is not merely that 
it furnishes a counterpoise to the laissez faire of 
private interests in the manner indicated, but that it 
shows to all who embrace it the significnnce of good 
government, The apathy and indifference of the public 
to public questions, as seen in times of election, are 
frequently commented upon and bewailed. This neglect, 
however, of the duties of citizenship is a legitimate 
effect of belitting the importance of government, and 
the newspaper which preaches the insignificance of gov- 
ernment, and then finds fault with people because they 
are not active and alert in the discharge of public func- 
tions, is a curious spectacle. Let us take up a question 
like that of civil service reform. The ordinary man, 
it must be confessed, is not deeply interested in civil 
service reform, and the best speakers, with plentiful 
advertising, fail to call out large audiences in behalf of 
this most excellent reform. It is simply because it does 
not seem like a very important question to the ordi- 
nary map. He has never become convinced of its sig- 
nificance, either in its economic, intellectual or moral 
aspects. But the moment you convert to nationalism 
even the ordinary workingman among us, that moment 
you inspire him with new feelings regarding govern- 
ment, and he sees that questions of civil service re- 
form and other like questions are really great issues, 
and you inspire him with a desire for a good public ser- 
vice, Some time ago,in corresponding with an ac- 
quaintance who has taken a decided position in antag- 
onism to nationalism, [ wrote to him that I was nota 
nationalist any more than he, and yet I could not help 
wishing that at that very moment we had thousands of 
good nationalists in the State of Maryland, because I 
feit that they would help us to come toa right decision 
concerning questions then before our Legislature. I think 
it was about this time that nationalists and socialists 
were agitating actively in beha:f of the fourteen or fif- 
teen thousand children wickedly excluded from the 
schools of New York City by failure to provide an ade- 
quate number of school buildings and teachers, and, so 
farasI can learn, they are, up to the present time, 
about the only considerable body of citizens who have 
seriously concerned themselves with this cruelty and 
wrong. Iam sure I have heard of no agitation on the 
part of the churches to correct this evil. 

Socialism must, if ever carried out, remove both pov- 
erty and great wealth, and any approximation to social- 
ism will tend toa removal of these dangerous social ex- 
tremes, condemned by all the greatest political thinkers 
of all ages, The ideal of socialism is that expressed in 
the prayer of Agur: ‘‘Give me neither poverty nor 
riches; feed me with food convenient for me; lest I be 
full and deny thee, and say, Who is the Lord? or lest I 
be poor and steal, and take the name of my God in 
vain.” This is an ideal calculated té promole good gov- 
ernment, because the dangers to government proceed 
from a combination of vicious poverty with unscrupu- 
lous wealth. What we have chiefly to dread, as ] take 
it, is mobocracy, as it has been called, and plutoocracy, 
and socialism aims to abolish both. 
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IN Geneva a monument is to be erected to the well 


known French Protestant historian and professor, Dr,; 
Merle d’Aubigoé. He was for forty years the Preejqent of. 
Independent Theological School at Geneva, where he died 


ip 1879. His works are well knows jn America. 








THE HAWKINS STATISTICS AND THE EVAN- 
GELICAL ALLIANCE. 


BY JOSIAH STRONG, D.D., 
SECRETARY OF THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


In THE INDEPENDENT for January 15th, 1891, there ap- 
peared an article entitled ‘‘ Catholics and the Hawkins 
Statistics,” condensed from a paper which appeared in 
an earlier issue of The Freeman’s Journal and written by 
Rev. Alfred Young, one of the Paulist Fathers of New 
York. Certain charges contained in these articles have 
been recently brought to the attention of the Executive 
Committee of the Evangelical Alliance, and I am in- 
structed by that body to send the following statement to 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

The object of this communication is not to defend the 
‘ Hawkins Statistics,” but to remove from the public 
mind any misapprehensions which may have been occa- 
sioned by the statements and misstatements of Mr. 
Young. In his articles be brings the most serious 
charges against the honesty of the late Mr. Dexter A. 
Hawkinr, of the Hon. John Jay, and of the officers of the 
Evangelical Alliance. A few words will suffice to show 
how utterly he fails to substantiate these grave chargés. 

1. Mr. Hawkins believed that the foreign-born element 
in this country in 1870 might be justly taken intellectu- 
ally and morally as the fair average product of the 
parochial mode of education, which, he says, prevailed 
up to that time in those European countries which fur- 
nished most of our immigrants. In order, therefore. to 
show the superiority of our free public school 
system, over the parochial school system, he in- 
stituted a comparison between the illiteracy, pau- 
perism and crime of our immigrant population and of 
the native population in the twenty-one States which 
had our free school system; all of the data necessary for 
the comparison being furnished by the census of 1870. 
He did not pretend that that census gave any parochial 
school statistics. Mr Young asks what right Hr. Haw- 
kins had to ‘‘suppress the enormous illiteracy of the 
Southern white population.” He said nothing of the 
illiteracy of the South for the reason that it was no 
more relevant to his subject than the illiteracy of Mexi- 
co or Spain. He was not trying to show that the aver- 
age uative American was superior to the average immi- 
grant, but was comparing, by their results, the parochial 
school system with our free public school system, and 
hence drew his statistics from the twenty-one States 
which had that system and omitted those which had not 
had it. 

He presented the results of his investigations in the 
following table: 





Tlliterates. Paupers. Criminals. 
Parochial system...... 1,400 410 160 to the 10,000. 
Publicschool system in 
twenty-oneStates.... 350 170 75 SS 
Public school system 
in Massachusetts.... 7 49 ll a 08 
Mr. Young corrects this table as follows: 
Miterates. Pawpers. Criminals. 
Parochial system...... 1,397 41 1534 to the 10,000 


Public school system in 
twenty-one States.... 561 17 Rt etre. & 

I find his corrections substintially accurate. But do 
the errors pointed out justify bis serious charges and 
opprobrious epithets? It is very true, as Mr. Young 
says, that Mr. Hawkins multiplied the pauper and 
criminals by ten, but that did not affect his comparison, 
for he multiplied the native paupers by ten as well as 
the foreign. In Mr. Hawkins’s table every 10,000 native 
Americans in twenty-one Scates furnished 41.46 per cent. 
as Many paupers asevery 10,000 immigrants. And in 
Mr. Young’s corrected table we find exactly the same 
percentage. If Mr. Hawkins’s table had been ‘ fabri- 
cated with malicious intent,” as Mr. Young believes, 
surely he would not have multiplied the number of na- 
tive and foreign paupers by the same figure. 

As to thecriminals, Mr. Hawkins’s mistake weakened 
the comparison between the foreign and native, because 
he suffixed a cipher to the number of the former and a 
figure five to that of the latter, thus making an under- 
statement of his case—a slightly worse showing for the 
twenty-one States than the facts justified. ‘' Malicious 
manipulation ” does not arrive at any such results or 
wear any such aspect. 

It is very true that Mr. Hawkins’s statistics are not 
exact (nor are Mr. Young’s entirely so), but his errors 
did not materially affect or at all vitiate the comparison 
in which lay his argument. Whatever force is to be 
allowed to his argument d¢ pends on two questions: first, 
whether the parochial school system obtained prior to 
1870 in those countries which were then furnishing most 
of our immigrants; and, second, whether the for- 
eigners iu this country in 1870 were fair representatives 
of the intelligence, thrift and morality of their country- 
men. These questions { leave every man to answer for 
himself. 

2. Mr. Young charges the Hon. John Jay with having 
manipulated Mr. Hawkins’s statistics, by substituting 
**Roman Catholic Schools” for ‘‘ Parochial Schools,” 
and charges further that in another statement of Mr, 
Hawkins, he, Mr. Jay, changed the * City of New York.” 
into the ** State of New York,” to which accusation Mr. 
Jay makes sufficient answer by showing that the changes 
attributed to him he bad quoted verbatim from the 
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Monthly Letter of the Protestant Alliance of England, 9 
Strand, London, October, 1878, paragraph 2,589, where 
they were given as a quotation from Mr. Hawkins. 

3. Some five years since, the Evangelical Alliance, in 
opposing sectarian legislation at Albany, made use of 
these Hawkins statistics. It seems they contained cer- 
tain errors, which, however, did not vitiate Mr. Haw- 
kins’s argument, as has been already shown; but so far 
as the writer is aware these errors were wholly un- 
known to the officers of the Alliance until within a few 
weeks. In Document No. XX [1886], referring to these 
statistics is the following remark, *‘ in which it is be- 
lieved no error has been shown to exist.” This declara- 
tion Mr. Young pronounces a ‘‘ falsehood,” on the 
ground that he had seen the Hawkins statistics ‘‘ ex- 
posed ” in The Catholic World for April, 1884. 

Sarely one‘who cries out to his Protestant bretbren: 
‘**Give over all your unworthy suspicions,” should exer- 
cise toward them more of that charity which *‘ thinketh 
no evil.” 

New York Ciry, 








Sine Arts. 
ROYAL CANADIAN ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


BY J. A. CURRIE. 

Ir what Ruskin says is true, that ‘“ greater completion 
marks the progress of art, absolute completion usually its 
decline,” then judging from the present exhibition of the 
Royal Canadian Academy of Arts, held in Toronto this 
movth, Canadian art must be progressing. In point of 
general, but not special, excellence this exhibition is far 
ahead of all former ones held by the Academy. There isa 
ma:ked improvement in the pictures taken collectively; 
but also the absence of any work of surpassing merit. The 
work is truer and better finished, altho the conceptions 
may be a little lacking, and the subject not such as might 
be considered popular. But there is abundant evidence of 
what Holmes would call *‘ The one thing that marks the 
true artist, a clear perception, and a firm bold hand, in 
distinction from that imperfect mental vision and uncer- 
tain touch which gives us the feeble picture or the lumpy 
statute of the mere artisans on canvas or on stone.”’ 

Art in Cauada has much to contend with. The elemen- 
tary education in the public schools of the past has not 
been such as to stimulate art outside of letters. Music and 
drawiog were entirely neglected. The environments of 
farm life were not such as to aid the beginner in color or 
pencil, and the market nihil. In spite of such almost in- 
surmountable obstacles, several Canadians have already 
won notable successes in salons abroad. Mr. Paul Peel 
last year won a gold medal at the Paris Salon, and the year 
before Mr. Bridgman carried off honors in the same field. 
The pictures of Mr. G. A. Reid aud Mr. J. A. Fraser have 
always found places on the “‘line’’ in European exhibi- 
tions. The four mentioned had pictures in last year’s Ex 
hibition, and far outstripped all others; but this year, 
owing to the general excellence of the pictures shown, 
their works do not stand out so prominently. Mr. Reid’s 
chief picture this year is ‘‘ Family Prayer,” and is in 
keeping with the homely Canadian farm life scenes which 
he has made the foundation-stone of his success. Last year 
his great picture, ‘‘ Mortgaging the Homestead,” made 
such a hit that it was secured for the National Gallery at 
Ottawa; and during the late political.campaign both polit 
ical parties utilized it asa cartoon for election p*rposes. 
** Family Prayer,” considering the motif is not original, 
and the subject has even been handled by the lithographic 
fiends, but Mr. Reid’s treatment is such as to command 
attention anywhere. The figures are well drawn, and the 
effect of light and shade well rendered. The “key” of the 
picture is not so bright as that usually employed by Mr. 
Reid, and to many of his admirers it lacks in this respect. 
The father of the family kneels at a table, his eyes turned 
heavenward. The family are grouped very effectively in 
different attitades about the plainly furnished room. The 
table suggests the evening meal, which suggestion is fur- 
ther carried out by the subiued light which streams in 
through a large window. Mr. Reid also shows several 
excellent pastels. One, entitled ‘‘ Twilight,’ showing sev- 
eral large buildings against the bright evening sky, is very 
effective and true to Nature, altho startling to the superfi- 
cial observer. Mrs. Reid shows a collection worthy of her 
talented husband. Her “‘ Roadside Cottage’ is suggestive 
of the country. The vines and creepers clinging to the 
walls, and the hedge are very artistic as well as fantas- 
tic. 

Mr. J. A. Fraser exhibits three paintings, all of Scottish 
subjects. Mr. Fraser’s water colors in last year’s Exhibi- 
tion were the theme of all critics. In point of warmth 
and boldness they could hardly be excelled, and the sub- 
jects treated were Southern and sunny. This year Mr. 
Fraser has touched the mioor tints of a Northern climate. 
The gray, somber clouds, clear atmosphere, vivid dark 
green verdure are true to Nature in Northern landscapes. 
The pictures are called “‘ Angling in the Highlands on a 
November Morning,” “Inthe Pass of Buander’’ and “’Neath 
Threatening Skies in Springtime.” The first would be 
selected as the favorite. The old Highiand cottage, 
built of unhewn stones of every size, color and description, 
without mortar of any kind, the moss-growao, thatched 
roof, the Highland lassie talking to the angler, the heath- 
er-tinted mouataias in the distance are suggestive of the 
country so famed in story and song. The picture would 
answer admirably for some of Black’s descriptions, and it 
would appear as if Mr. Fraser had hunted up the castle of 
the King of Borvaand got the Princess of Thule herself 
to pose for him. ‘The otker two pictures are fine land- 





scapes, and are the resultsof Mr..Fraser’s methods; for 


he paints in the open air, with his subject before him, 
hence the realism and absence of ‘‘ wool.” . 
Mr. G. B. Bridgman has lived for several years i 
Europe and Algiers, and his subjects are also foreign. One 
““M. Le Cure Quietude,’”’ must have been suggested bya 
reading of the ‘‘Abbé Constantin.” It isthe picture of a 
priest in a garden picking flowers, under the walls of a 
venerable church. Thereisa touch of Claude Lorraine 
in the softly toned light and tranquilease. ‘‘The Turn- 
pike” is supposed to be a Canadian subject, but it is not 


a turnpike but a “‘corduroy” road. A snake fence in the’ 


background is the only redeeming feature. All Mr. Bridg- 

man’s canvases are small and are passed over by the 
hilistines who love broad expanses of oil, paint and 
itumen. 

Mr. J. C. Forbes exhibits half a dozen pictures. Mr. 
Forbes is a good portrait painter. When he drifts into 
landscape he is out of his element and his paintings smack 
too much of the studio. Nothing but his standing and 
reputation as a portrait painter secared a place on the 
“line’’ for his landscapes. ‘Going Wrong,’’ by Mr. R. 
Harris, isthe best of his six or seven paintings. A group 
of four figures, father, mother, daughter anda penitent 
looking son tell the story. The boy has gone astray, and 
the father is reading him a lecture. 

Mr. Carl Abrens shows a painting that has roused much 
criticism. It is called “‘ At the Close of the Day,’ and is 
supposed to represent a maple sugar making scene. ‘Boil- 
ing Soft Seap,’’ one artist called it, but that was immedi- 
ately set down for “ professional jealousy.” The picture 
represents two women, one standing leaning on a pole, or 
small sapling, the other kneeling, with a child in her arms. 
A large sugar kettle is hung in the foreground, and the 
background consists of a mass of yellowish-red tints, with 
hardly any attempt to render distance or definition of 
any kind. This gives the picture an unfinished appear- 
ance. 

Mr. T. Mower Martin, who delights in somber tints, 
shows several fine studies in Canadian scenery. ‘ The 
Portage on Muskoka”’ is very good, but if Mr. Martin had 
“keyed” the picture up to those bright sunny tints, such 
as ootain in Muskoka in summer, iastead of using an 
autumn tone, the effect would have been much better. A 
trip south to the lands of glaring sunshine, where Lafcadio 
Hearn says *‘ the hollow of heaven flames like the interior 
of a chalice, and waves and clouds are flying in one wild 
rout of broken gold,” would add warmth to his work; for 
Mr. Martin has always been pale and cold. 

In the “ Italian Street Singer’? Mr. Perey Woodcock has 
been accused of imitating the old masters instead of fol- 
lowing after the garish gods of the modern realistic school- 
The sketch is very clever, and the dull brown tints very 
effective if defective from the standpoint of a modern 
colorist. 

Mr. Challener’s ‘‘ Waiting for a Bite,” a boy fishing on 
the bank of a mossy stream, is an excellent study in light 
and shade. 

Mr. F. M. Bell-Smith has several excellent landscapes. 
“Indian Summer in the Canadian Rockies”’ is a fine study 
of pines, lake, mountain and glacier in the distance. 

In avimal painting Mr. Owen P. Staple shows the picture 
of a King Charles spaniel which is very good, and marks 
this young artist asa master of technique and anatomy. 

In portraits Mr. W. A. Sherwood, Mr. Forbes and Mr. 
Foster divide the honors. 

The veteran president of the Academy, Mr. O. A. Jacobi, 
now in his eightieth year, has two pictures in the Exhibi 
tion. ‘‘ The Old Saw Mill on the Riviére du Loup” is a fine 
bit of landscape, painted in his own peculiar realistic 
style. ‘‘ Idleness (afigure),” is a study of a Swiss girl, 
standing at the base of a rock in her ownnativeland. Mr. 
Jacobi tells a touching story of the girl. It is a vision of 
his youthful days. 

Turning to the water colors, the work shown is very good. 
Canadian painters generally graduate from water colors 
into oils, 

Mr. Gagen exhibits some fine West Indian sketches that 
are very brilliant. Mr. McGillivray Knowles, an artist of 
the younger generation, in asummer spent in Kastern Can- 
ada has gathered a number of excellent studies. ‘“‘ At Low 
Tide, Gaspé,’’ shows groups of fishermen and farmers with 
their horses gathering seaweed. ‘‘Are You Ready, Lads?”’ 
is a bright, striking picture. A number of rough fisher- 
men stand about a boat which they are dragging from the 
water. The water is very well painted, but the coloring is 
atrifie vivid. ‘I confess I cannot see in Nature what you 
do,”’ said acelebrated lady once to Turner. ‘‘ Ah! Madam, 
don’t you wish you could?” was the reply. This is, per- 
haps, what Mr. Knowles will say at this criticism. 

Mr. M. Matthews sends some fine pictures of Rocky 
Mountain scenery. Mr. L. R. O’Brien has several fine 
pictures on exhibition. The scenes are principally Eng- 
lish, such as “‘ The Stour and West Gate, Canterbury” and 
“*Sixteenth Century Rye, Sussex.’’ His “‘ Autumn Equi- 
nox”’ is his best; but the idea is not original as it has been 
worked out by several great French masters, The picture 
represents a wave circling and breaking on a sandy beacb. 
Mr, O’Brien’s pictures are all painted with great care, but 
still their very excellence of detail exhibits that lack of 
boldness of hand which is looked upon as a sine qua non in 
watercolors. Mr. F. M. Bell-Smith, who is deemed a past 
master in water colors sends several fine pictures. His 
‘* Evening on Trinity Bay” is very powerful. ‘The Mon- 
arch of the Rockies” is also a very fine piece of landscape. 
Mr. George Bruenech shows a picture of ‘‘ Near Wolfe’s 
Cove’” with some startling water effects. Mr. Henry 
Sandham, of Boston, sends a water color, ‘‘The Water 
Babies,’’ which is the only fanciful picture in the whole 
exhibition. It is what Mr. Grant Allen would call of the 
Celtic type, or rather after Mr. Burne-Jones. He also 


sends an oil painting, ‘‘A Potato Field,” of the same 
school. Mr. C. Macdonald Manly sends three exquisite 
bits of color: ‘‘In the Heart of the Hills,” a Scottish 
scene, ‘“Ciearness after Rain,’ and *‘The Last of the 
Leaves.” 





There are many other pictures and artists worthy of men- 
tion, but there are also, it must be confessed, a few whose 
works could very well;be omitted from the Exhibi- 
tion. 

The Exhibition has been highly successful from a social 
and financial standpoint. It has eontinued for three weeks 
and may possibly extend over toa fourth. The gallery is 
crowded every afternoon and evening, and a seri-s of pleas- 
ant entertainments have been given under the auspices of 
the Academicians. 








Sanitary. 
WHAT SHALL I EAT? 


THIS continues to be the inquiry of all the nations. Yet 
how many of those who sincerely ask the questioncontinue 
to eat what they please and what the appetite craves. 
Some of the first discipline of a child, in order to teach 
self-control and self-denial, should have reference to foods. 

So far as health is concerned, there are always two pre- 
liminary questions of equal it not greater importance: 
HowshallI eat? How shall what I eat be prepared? More 
loss of self-contro], more nervousness, more dyspepsia, more 
ill-health in general arise from modes of eating than from 
the material. 

There is no work or pleasure of the day that should be 
more deliberate. Hurry at the table, hurry in putting 
food in the mouth, hurry in chewing and swallowing, are 
all out of order. Digestion and the preparation there- 
for are very complex acts. How the mouth begins to 
water, showing that thereis a nervous impression anda 
glandular excitation. Still more activity occurs in the 
stomach and digestive track. The brain is wont to retire 
from activity. That does not mean that restful and enjoy- 
able conversations are out of place, but it does mean that 
the table is no place for earnest discussions or for excite- 
ment of any kind. It is a period for rest and refreshment, 
and so partakes of the nature of repose. You editor, you 
business man, you workman of any kind, don’t dare to 
thwart Nature and embarrass life by bolting down food, by 
an excited way of eating, or by putting chunks of victuals 
into an organ that has no apparatus or fluids for dealing 
with unmasticated chunks. 

Then as to the preparation of foods. We have come well 
to know of some things which when properly chewed agree 
with the stomach in their uncooked state. The laws of 
cookery, too, arenow quite well understood. Tender mus- 
cle and tough, stringy muscle are both meats, but totally 
different. The loose starch grains of a hot boiled or roasted 
potato are not at allthe same asin the potato that cuts 
like a bar of soap. The oyster fried, so that the covering 
is slightly burned and the amount of g®ase contained 
small, is not at all the same as when it is overcooked. Not 
only is the broiled steak different from the fried, but very 
much depends upon how it is broiled or fried. 

Now what shall I eat? This cannot be answered as an 
abstract question. If you are a Laplander, alwaysin the 
cold, we have nothing to say against whale blubber with 
now and then a little sawdust, if gluten or starchy food 
cannot be had. The diet ofthe woodsmapn, of the farmer, 
of the out-door mechanic needs to be quite different from 
that of the sedentary loafer or the sedentary laborer. 
Habitual intellectual work needs in some respects different 
foods from the hard manual! industries. 

There is always a line or degree to which sensible per- 
sons who have control of themselves must be allowed to 
choose. Experience as to what agrees and disagrees must 
be accepted as evidence and acted upon by those who 
know how to refuse what they have found to disagree. It 
is safer to say that every man may be his own regulator as 
to food, if he is sensible and has mastery of self, than it is 
to say that every man is or can be his own physician. 

While all this forbids those hard and fast lines which 
some would lay down, it makes it all the more important 
that the general or guiding rules as to the quality, quan- 
tity and demand for food should be known, that both 
knowledge and experience may guide as to supply and as 
to what habits are to be formed. 

Such articles as the three by Professor Atwater in The 
Century, 1887, show how thoroughly the tissue and force- 
giving power of foods have been studied and what valua- 
ble guiding facts we have as to their uses. Protein fats, 
carbo- hydrates and mineral waters are all that is needed. 
These are not obscure names, as we come to analyz2 bread, 
potatoes, rice, meats and various vegetabl s and find the 
amount contained in each. All the more plain is the sub- 
ject when we also find how much of each of these the child 
or the man contains or how much is needed each day for 
growth, repair or the force we call ‘“‘ potential energy.” It 
is thus stated by Professor Atwater: 


“Take the case of an ofdinary man, say a mechanic or day 
laborer, doing a fair amount of manual work. Let us suppose 
him to have a diet of beefsteak, bread, potatoes, butter and 
water. To simplify the calculations we will leave out the tea, 
coffee, salt, etc., and take enough of the bread and potatoes to 
make up for the milk, sugar and other materials which he 
would ordinarily consume. Such quantities as the following 
would supply the necessary nutrients for a day: 


Beefsteak (lean and free from bone)..... 8 ounces 
DEN «occ cucvcctdbe de destedes beeen -Uescepion ee 
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‘Total food and drink (6 pounds). .96 ounces 
With these six pounds of food and drink he would consume 
about 30 ounces of oxygen from the air inhaled during the 
twenty-four hours, making a total income not far from 126 
ounces, or 7% pounds.” 


With this as a point of comparison, in another article we 
propose to speak in a more direct way of what is good daily 
feed for the activities of outdoor muscular and indoor 
intellectual work. 
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Personalities. 


FROM an altogether unexpected source, the estimate 
put by Stanley upon the character of Emin Pasha, Gov- 
ernor of Equatoria, has been substantially corroborated. 
The long expeeted volume of Casati, the right-hand man 
of Emin for a decade, and which had been announced as 
the defense of Emin, since the latter had declined to pub- 
lish anything himself, has appeared. Casati’s work, writ- 
ten in Italian, but appearing simultaneously also in Eng- 
lish and German translations, is entitled ‘‘Ten Years in 
Equatoria and the Return of Emin Pasha.’”’ Casati does 
not love Stanley, and complains particularly of the domi- 
neering spirit and cruelty of the English explorer. But 
Casati evidently loves the truth, and frankly acknowledges 
that as far as the character of Emin and his relations to 
Stanley are concerned, the latter is in the right through- 
out. When General Gordon left Mohammed Emin Pasha 
in Equatoria, a few years of ideal peace was enjoyed, and 
Emin was very busy in making agricultural and horticul- 
tural experiments, also for the purposes of advancing the 
material interests of his subjects. He possessed no execu- 
tive ability; was no leader, and soon had practically lost 
the control over his soldiery. The latter and not Emin re- 
sisted the Mahdists, whose uprising was an absolute sur 
prise to the Governor. Emin is a scientist and a savant, 
whose collection of butterflies interested him more than 
the safety of his province. Casati openly states that Emin 
was a gifted man, to whom fortune had given a promi- 
nence of a kind for which nature and talents had not in- 
tended him. The writer further makes no hesitancy in 
declaring that Emin, when he first met Stanley, purposely 
deceived the latter as to the status of affairs in Equatoria. 
When urged by Casati to make a clean breast of his de- 
plorable condition, his pride would not permit him to do 
so. Again it is openly acknowledged that Emin purposely 
neglected to meet Stanley the second time according to 
arrangements, and did not even send him word as to his 
whereabouts or intentions. The German Government has 
evidently the same view of the weather-cock idiosyncrasies 
of Emin and has dropped him. 


-..-Mr. Mountford, postmaster of the important cen- 
tral city of Delhi, India, and his wife, better known in 
America as lecturer under her maiden name of Miss von 
Finkelstein, who have come to this country on their way 
back to India, speak in the warmest terms of the influence 
of the Maharanee of Koochbehar and her husband, the Ma- 
harajah. Our readers remember that the marriage of the 
daughter of Brahmo Keshub Chunder Sen to the Mahara- 
jah caused some little stir in the Brahmo Somaj ranks, tho 
no good reason could well be found for the criticisms then 
made by some of his followers on the distinguished Brahmo 
leader. Since her marriage, the Mahuranee has devoted 
herself with a great deal of interest to the amelioration 
and elevation of the condition of the women of India, and 
her rank and her ability have given ber much influence. 
The Maharajah is the most influential member of the 
Brahmo Somaj body, and exerts all his influence for the 
purification of the Hindu faith. At the time of the Queen’s 
Jubilee he and his wife were in England, and the Queen 
stood as godmother for their first child. 


...-Mrs. E, D. E. N. Southworth’s full name is Emma 
Dorothy Eliza Neuette Southworth, and she explains it 
by saying that her parents were so poor tkat they could 
give her nothing else, so they bestowed upon her all those 
valuable names. 








Music. 


BY E, IRENASUS STEVENSON, 





THE activity of entertainments in the way of pianoforte 
recitals and small concerts that not necessarily are inval- 
uable ones, continues unabated. It is the best time of the 
year forthem; in fact, it is the only time when they can be 
given any considerable public and critical attention. 
Aside from any other mission, it is to be said in favor of 
concerts of pianoforte music alone, given by this or that 
competent player, that they are apt to have a definite and 
emphatic worth and interest to advanced pianoforte 
students and to teachers who can have a given field of 
composition, or a composer, illustrated pretty thoroughly 
before all such spring afternoons are over and the indus- 
trious interpreters and performers of long programs of 
Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann or Liszt scattered 
to all quarters of the musical globe. 

To summarize last week’s recitals: on Tuesday afternoon 
Mr. Arthur Friedheim’s second pianoforte recital occurred 
in Recital Hall. The program presented only music 
by Liszt; and it was a selection of music by that very 
great virtuoso and very unequal composer that left much 
to be desired. The remarkable Sonata in B Minor, of 
course, was acceptable, and it was played and interpreted 
inareally superior manner. The rest of the program, 
subjoined, offered little to tempt one to remain, altho Mr. 
Friedheim made some numbers effective and as in- 
teresting as their essence permitted the ‘‘ Benediction 
of God in Solitude,” Op. 33; the Ninth Hungarian 
Rhapsody (which tumultuous outburst, less of music, 
Magyar or other, than sheer noise,is also called the 
“Pesth Carneval’”’); the two legends “St. Francis of 
Assisi Preaching to the Birds” and “ St. Francis of Paul 
Walking on the Waves”; both most worthless matters; 
the fantasia ‘ After Reading Dante’; and the six difficult 
studies after Paganini. On Friday afternoon Mr. Fred- 
heim’s last recital presented Beethoven’s tremendous 
Sonata in B flat, Op. 106, which received a commendably 
clear, vigorous and well-sustained perfurmance; Chopin’s 
Nocturne in C Minor, Ballade in F Minor and Polonaise- 
Fantasia in A; the Oriental Fantasia by Balakireff, and 
Liszt’s “ Mefisto Valse” and “Sonnambula” Fantasia. 
Mr, Ausorge, whose recital comfortably filled Behr Hall, 

















on Fifth Avenue, on Thursday, is a serious-minded, solid 
musician,and a pianist entitled to an excellent rank, if not 
evinciung any wonderful traits. He will never set the 
North River on fire, but he can play well. He gave as 
special numbers of his program four Schubert composi- 
tions, the delightful Sonata in B flat (posthumous), the 
Funeral March, the ‘‘Frihlingsglaube” and the most 
popular of the Military Marches, and his work in these 
pieces was admirable. The rest of his music was the 
Liszt arrangement of Bach’s Fugue in G Minor, Brabms’s 
Ballade, Op. 10,and Rhapsody, Op. 79, No. 1, and Tausig’s 
version of Weber’s “‘ Invitation to the Dance.” Mr. An- 
sorge gives this week a second recital on Tuesday anda 
third this afternoon. 

Mr. A. Victor Benham, who was to be heard in recitals 
and a concert, the latter to have occurred on last Wednes- 
day night in Recital Hall, was obliged by illness to post- 
pone his appearance, and will fulfill his concert engage- 
ment on Tuesday night and his recital on to-morrow after- 
noon, in Hardman Hall. e 

The last concert of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society 
took place on Saturday evening, and Mr. Theodore 
Thomas ended therewith his long charge of the So- 
ciety’s affairs. As has already heen stated, to the 
withdrawal of Mr. Thomas is united an even more sig- 
nificant change in the fact that the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra will give next season’s concerts for the Brook- 
lyn society at so much for the series, an arrangement which 
while promising the completest artistic satisfaction to the 
public amounts to the extinction of the Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonic as a local and practical body. The program of 
Saturday night offered Schubert’s ‘‘Ucfinished Symphony’”’; 
Wagner’s “‘A Faust Overture ”’; Mr. Thomas’s arrange- 
for full orchestra of Chopin’s ‘‘ Funeral March,’’ which, 
along with the conductor’s additional accompaniments to 
Bach’s “‘ A Stronghold Sure,” constitutes his most signifi- 
cant contribution to the orchestra; and Beethoven’s Sev- 
enth Symphony. The band was increased for the occasion. 
Its performance was of uncommon quality; smooth in the 
Schubert Symphony and the Chopin March, splendidly 
dramatic in the Wagner overture and of the old-time im- 
pressiveness in the lofty Beethoven work. One was re- 
minded of Malcolm’s assertion as to the dead Thane of Caw- 
dor that ‘‘ Nothing in his life became him like the leaving 
of it.” Mr. Thomas was the recipient of hearty applause 
on leaving the stage, and a further valedictory of compli- 
ment was expressed in the following paragraph printed on 
the program: 

* The engagement of Mr. Theodore Thomas, as musical direct- 
or of the Philharmonic Society of Brooklyn, terminates with 
this concert, in consequence of his departure to Chicago. The 
directors make this announcement with sincere regret. Mr. 
Thomas has served the Society as its conductor for more than 
twenty years. Itsmost brilliant and most prosperous seasons 
have been given while under his management. The Society 
thanks him for his generous devotion to its highest interests; it 
wishes for him the greatest success in his new field of duty; and 
it bids him an effectionate farewell.” 

The retired conductor of the Brooklyn and New York 
societies has ended also his long set of popular weekly con- 
certs in the Lenox Lyceum. He does not leave town, how- 
ever, for his permanent residence and future duties in 
Chicago until the latter part of the summer; and he will 
direct some popular summer-night concerts after July be- 
gins, in the Madison Square Garden. 

Other incidents of the week were all minor ones. The 
last of a pleasant little series of ‘* Evenings of Song,”’ 
given in Steinway Hall, by Miss Louise Gerard, soprano, 
and Mr. Albert Thies, tenor, came on Tuesday evening, the 
principals being assisted by Miss Rosa Linde, contralto, 
Miss Bertha Brousch, violinist, and Mr. Walter J Hall, 
pianist. The flourishing choral society for female voices, 
known asthe Rubinstein Club, gave its closing concert 
to a large and fashionable audience of invited guests 
on the evening of Tuesday. The soloists were Miss Flavie 
van der Hemde, violoncellist, and Mr. Andreas Dippel, 
tenor. The club sang with great precision and taste several 
choruses that have been proved popular favorites in its 
repertory (that part of the program being of request) in- 
cluding the Spinning Chorus from Wagner’s “ Flying 
Dutchman,” a part arrangement of Sullivan’s *‘ Lost 
Chord,” and a “‘ Gypsy Song” by Lassen, besides music 
from Osgood, Hofmann, Abt, Maas, and Bendel. Of this 
society the director is Mr. Chapman, who has made its 
public work invariably enjoyable. The Manuscript Soci- 
ety (which is soon to be known as the Manuscript Club 
and to assume practical club privileges) gave its third 
concert of orchestral and vocal novelties Wednesday even- 
ing, in Chickering Hall. The new music brought forward 
before a large audience of friends of the Society and of the 
composers contributing to the evening’s music included a 
concert-piece by Bruno Oscar Klein; a ‘‘ Creole Suite,” by 
John A. Broekhoven; the Finale of a Symphony by Tito 
d’Ernesti; a Serenade for violin, flute, horn and “‘ Liszt’’ 
organ, by R. Huntington Woodman; a Nuptial March, by 
Henry Holden Huss; Edgar S. Kelley’s ingenious and 
whimsical ‘* Chinese Fantasy,’ for full orchestra; a grace- 
ful, Slow Waltz, by William T. Henderson; besides other 
numbers of a long—in fact of a too long—bill. Mrs. 
Carl Alves, Mrs. Le Clair Mulligan, Mr. Charles A. Rice, 
and Mr. Areschou were vocal soloists, and Mr. Alexan- 
der Lambert and Mr. Homer N. Bartlett soloists at the 
pianoforte. 

The summer-time season of daily orchestral concerts by 
the Metropolitan Orchestra under Mr. Anton Seidl will 
be resumed at Brighton Beach in June and promises to be 
of as marked interest in respect to interest of programs 
and finish of performance, as in seasons:past. Apropos of 
Mr. Seidl’s band its material yenerally is so admirable 
that itis to be regretted that the present concert-master, 
Mr, Schmidt, cannot be replaced by a violinist of finer 
technical ability and especially of more refined musicianly 
quality. It isa serious detraction on an orchestra other- 
wise so choice to find it artistically deficient in so impor- 
tant a member. 
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News of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


Mr. BLAINE’s reply to Premier Rudini, acknowledges 
the material modification of the original demands of the 
Italian Government, and restates the position of the Unit« d 
States Government, that the regular processes of law must 
take their course, in the case of Italian as well as of Amer- 
ican citizens. While the President recognizes the 
right of Italians to indemnity in case of the violation of 
the treaty rights, it must first be definitely shown that 
there has been a violation of those rights. The Govern- 
ment will act as rapidly as possible but cannot force an 
issue. 


-.. Senator Fassett’s Committee has made its report in 
regard to the government of cities. There are eleven bills 
inco' porated within it, and a number of tables of statistics. 
Without discussing the question of politics the Committee 
claims that as a city isa business corporation its laws 
should be soclear that they should furnish no possible 
excuse for bad management, and the incorporated bills 
are framed with a view to obviate the difficulty arising 
in some cases in regard to the interpretation of laws. 














..--President Harrison, with a large party, has left 
Washington ona tour through the Southern States and 
across the continent. He hasbeen greeted enthusiastically 
at the various cities of Virginia, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Georgia and Texas, notably Roanoke, Memphis and Gal- 
veston. 

.... Secretary Tracy has issued an order declaring all 
positions of foreman or master mechanic at New York or 
Norfolk Navy Yards to be vacant after June ist, and that 
a Board will be convened as soon after as practicable to 
hold an examination of applicants for the vacant places. 


....The Western State Commercial Congress held last 
week in Kansas City, Missouri, discussed the Tariff and 
demanded free coinage, improved waterways, and low- 
er railroad rates. :A number of delegates left at the 
close declaring that it was a mere political job. 


....-Mr. Blaine and the Belgian Minister have arrived at 
an understanding by which the ratification of the Congo 
Treaty may be postponed until a reasonable time after the 
assembling of the Senate next December. 


.... The official canvas of the votes at Chicago shows the 
election of Hempstead Washburne, the Republican candi- 
date, by a plurality of 369. 


....A case of malignant scarlet fever and one of malig- 
nant typhus have been discovered among the immigrants 
from Europe. 


..-. The survivors of the Massachusetts Sixth celebrate 
the anniversary of their march through Baltimore. 


.... The attempt to secure an investigation of the Canal 
ring in Albany leads to a deadlock in legislation. 


FOREIGN. 

....The Italian Chamber of Deputies has approved a bill 
lengthening the term of liability to military service three 
years, so that no citizen is free from military duty until 
his forty-second year. The measure which is intended to 
strengthenthe military resources of the country is not pop- 
ular with the people, especially the poorer classes, whose 
discontent is becoming more apparent. 


.... A Russian warsbip,on its way to Viadivostock, Eastern 
Siberia, with workmen for the great Siberian railway, was 
held at the Dardanelles by the Turkish Government, on the 
basis of the Treaty of Paris, which forbade the passing of 
war vessels of other nations. Aftera vigorous protest by 
the Russan ambassador, it was, however, allowed to 
proceed. 


.The British troops in India are overcoming the dis- 
turpances in Assam and the Punjab; but the existence of 
strong feeling of resentment among the Hindus through- 
out India has been especially manifested in disturbance 
and rioting at Benares, in consequence of the demolition 
of a temple to provide a site for new water works. 


.... The Samoan and Mediterranean mail, lines owned by 
the North German Lloyd, will probably be discontinued, 
as, notwithstanding a heavy subsidy from the Government, 
their whole mail business has entailed a loss of four and 
a half per cent. on their immense capital. 


....At an election to the German Reichstag, held at 
Geestemunde, Prince Bismarck received a plurality of a 
votes, but not a majority, which will necessitate another 
trial between him and the Socialist candidate, in which it 
is probable that the Prince will win. 


_.. The draft of a new commercial treaty between Spain 
and the United States looking toward partial reciprocity 
of trade with Cuba, has been concluded at Madrid. Flour 
and other.articles will be admitted into the Antilles on 
very low duties. 


....Lieutenant Wise, who has been negotiating with the 
Columbian Government for an extension of the Panama 
Canal concessions, reports that it will only take five years 
and $120,000,000 to complete the work. 


...-The contract of the British Government with the 
Allan line of steamers having expired, the Canadian mails 
will again pass through New York City until new arrange- 
ments are effected. 


....Premier di Rudini has declared that Italy is far more 
interested in preserving good relations with England than 
in the preservation of the Dreibund. 


....The uneasiness both political and financial in the 
Argentine Republic continues, and gold has gone as high 
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A HUNDRED BISHOPS IN COUNCIL. 





WE owe the warmest thanks to nearly a hundred 
leaders of some of the largest and most influential 
religious bodies of the United States who have done us 
the courtesy to answer our question asking their opin- 
ion whether the gates of the Columbian Exposition 
should be opened on Sunday. We are inclined to be- 
lieve that no other journal, secular or religious, has 
ever before been permitted to present so many names 
distinguished in the ecclesiastical ranks as those who 
have this week honored us with their letters. 

The question whether the ordinary customs of our 
vountry in reference to the observance of Sunday should 
be maintained or be given up is so important a one that 
it. may well occupy the thought of those who are put in 
the forefront and who have received charge to rule 
over the Churches, They have felt the responsibility 
and they have spoken with clearness and decision, tho 
not with absolute unanimity. But however they have 
spoken, whether on one side or the other, it is evident 
that al] have had the interest of the Sabbath at heart; 
and those, it must be remembered, who have spoken in 
favor of having the Exposition open on Sunday after- 
noon have all insisted that it should be closed during 
the morning hour of worship, and have generally indi- 
cated their desire that only those portions should be 
opened, such as the art museum, which would not en- 
tail special labor upon the employés. 

The entire number of archbishops and bishops who 
have written us is ninety-seven. Of these, as a matter 
of courtesy to their superior ecclesiastical rank, we have 
put the Catholic archbishops first, and then have ar- 
ranged the bishops os nearly as could be well done in 
the order of the national organization of their Churches. 
In the case of some Churches it is a matter of question 
when they were organized, and a somewhat different 
order might be defen led. 

Of the six Roman Catholic archbishops, three decidedly 
urge that the Exposition be closed wholly on Sunday, 
while three others would open it in the afternoon? while 
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out of sixteen bishops four would elose,eleven would open 
and one declines to express an opinion. Of the bishops of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church twenty-two would 
close it altogether, two would open.it on Sunday after- 
noon, and one leaves his views doubtful. The eleven 
bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church are a unit in 
favor of closing, and so are the four bishops of the 
United Brethren of Christ, the three bishops of the 
Evangelical Association, the five bishops of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, the ten bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, the three Moravian 
bishops, and the two bishops of the Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Of the six bishops of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church five have no question that 
the Exposition should be closed all day, while one would 
have it open part of the day. 

It will be seen that with the exception of the Catholic 
Church, whose members are largely of foreign origin, 
and more than any- other portion of our country influ- 
enced by European customs, the overwhelming and 
almost unanimous decision is in favor of closing, which 
we may regard as the national verdict. It is, however, 
remarkable that while the Catholic bishops stand eleven 
to four in favor of opening the Exposition on Sunday 
afternoon, the archbishops, who really better represent 
the American sentiment in their Church, are equally 
divided. Perhaps as surprising a fact as comes out in 
these letters is that one bishop of the African Methodist 
Episcoral Caourch is found who decidedly and with con- 
siderable courage takes a view in favor of opening on 
Sunday afternoon. We have great respect for Bishop 
Turner’s courage, which he has displayed before in 
various ways, and have no doubt that he is actuated by 
the best motives, altho we entirely differ from him as 
to his view. Our own views we have given with abun- 
dant clearness, and they have been set forth again and 
again by the writers of these letters. 

Oace more we thank our correspondents, On all such 
important questions as the present it is our desire to ob- 
tain the views of the ablest and best-known men in the 
country. Itis part of our object to let our readers know 
what intelligent men believe, whether they agree with 
us or not. Weshall, however, we trust, never fail to 
present frankly our own views, whether they agree or 
not with those of our correspondents. 


AN ERA IN THE INDIAN SERVICE. 


We must thank President Harrison for one of the 
most important acts of his Administration, done just 
before he left for his Western tour—one that will re- 
move much of the discredit that attaches to our conduct 
of the Indian service. 

President Harrison has extended the Civil Service 
rales to the Indian Service, so as to include all physi- 
cians, school superintendents and assistant superintend- 
ents, teachers and matrons, covering in all between six 
and seven hundred persons. He took the matter under 
consideration more than a year ago, and has thus simply 
carried out a long cherished purpose. The action had 
the hearty indorsement and earnest recommendation of 
the Secretary of the Interior and of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs. 

Aside from the agents appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate, who cannot be put under Civil 
Service rules without Congressional action, there are 
about three thousand other employés in the Indian Ser- 
vice, including farmers, carpenters, blacksmiths, Indian 
police, Indian judges and others. After full and careful 
consideration it was thought to be expedient for the pres- 
ent not to include any of these in the classified service. 
In so important a matter as this it is wise to make haste 
slowly, altho it will, doubtless, be found practicable by 
and by largely to increase the classified list. ‘‘It is the 
first step which costs.” In taking this step, the Presi- 
dent has given evidenc: of a sincere desire still further to 
improve the Indian Sarvice, for which he has already 
done so muck. 

The Indian schools have been vastly improved during 
the present Administration, are now in admirable condi- 
tion, doing a magnificent work, and this great act of the 
President’s will tend to lift them on to astill higher 
plane. It makes the Government schools absolutely 
non-partisan and non-sectarian by taking them entirely 
out of politics, and making the appointment of teachers 
to depend altogether upon merit, to be ascertained upon 
competitive examination. This, together with assurance 
of permanent tenure of office, conditioned only upon 
efficiency, will make the Indian school service very at- 
tractive to many excellent men and women, well qual- 
ified for their duties, who have heretofore sbrunk from 
a service dominated apparently by politics, and full of 
uncertainties and disappointments. The President 
could not have rendered a more important service to 
the cause of Indian education than this. It purifies and 
dignifies the entire scheme, and removes from the Gov- 
ernment schools the one fatal blight that has heretofore 
rested upon them. There seems to us no reason now 
why all good citizens, who are sincerely desirous for 
the elevation of the Indian through education, may not, 
without regard to party or creed, unite in advocating 
the extensiun and perfecting of the system of Govern- 
ment schools until it embraces al] available Indian 
children of school age. 
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THE BIBLE NOT A DEAD BOOK. 


Most of the books in our libraries are dead books. 
Our text-books in science, all our text-books, have to be 
revised every five years. An old edition is worthless, is 
misleading; to the paper-makers with it. What we 
regarded as fixed principles in political economy, 
which we learned of Adam Smith or John Stuart Mill, 
and supposed to be settled, are now all reversed or all 
modified. Sciences, arts, change. There is nothing so 
worthiess as an old encyclopedia. It needs an appendix 
every year. Even in the latest ‘‘ Britannica,” if we look 
up a word like ‘‘ Australia” in the early volumes of 
nearly twenty years ago, we are only misled. The book 
is dead, and the living world has left it behind. 

There are a few buoks which it would seem can never 
die. The ‘‘lliad” liyés, and so does Plato’s ** Apology,” or 
Shakespeare's ‘‘ Hamlet.” What gives them their value 
is not temporary but permanent. Such books are very, 
very few. There are many that can live, like a blossom, 
for a week, or like a fruit, for a season, and some few 
that will live, like a tree, for a generation; but those 
that can traverse the generations, passing from one to 
another, equally vital for each, are the choicest treas- 
ures earth has acquired. They can be numbered on 
one’s fingers, 

But even these show, generally, a decreasing vitality. 
When they pass from one language to another they lose 
half their life. Homer is not to us what he was to the 
Greeks. There are but few of our people now that are 
interested in the wrath of Achilles or the fate of Priam’s 
son. Itis only the literary man that reads his ‘‘ Aaeid,” 
and he, very likely, has never read it since his student 
youth. Plato is only a name for most intelligent men. 
We may say that Plato lives, but to most men it is but 
athin and shadowy life. The undying book of a lan- 
guage, the Homer, Virgil, Plato, Goethe, Shakespeare, 
lives for that language only; it is a dead book for nearly 
all the rest of the world. 

But there is one Book, or shall we say one little 
library of books, which we bind in one cover, in parts 
older than the oldest, which is the youngest and most 
alive of all the books ever written. Nor isit the book 
of one language only; but into whatever language it is 
translated—and it has been translated into all—its fresh- 
ness and vitality are not in the least diminished. The 
generations go by, and the sciences are born and reborn 
again and again, but they do not make that B»ok obso- 
lete. It was a book of power in its youth, when it was 
produced, part by part; and it is a ‘book to-day of vastly 
more power, of constantly growing power, a tree fresher 
ever and broader, stronger and ever strengthening, 
under whose shadow the nations of the earth do rest, 
whose leaves are their healing, and whose fruit is their 
sustenance, 

What is it that gives this one Book its vital power? 
Wherein does it difter from the ether dead books and 
living books, not one of which has ever had any life 
that can compare with this? 

Partly this, that it is the world’s one great book of 
duty. Facts perish or change, duty remains. It is the 
one book not for the intelligence but for the conscience. 
It informs us about what we owe to God and what we 
owe toone another. Now that is something that does 
not grow old. Right and wrong are imperishable as the 
mathematical axioms; and so long as Euclid’s demon- 
strations of geometry remain young and living, so long 
will the equally changeless propositions of right and 
wrong, found in the Bible, remain vital to the generations. 
Oaly a theorem of duty isa thousand times more im- 
portant anu interesting to all the world than a ‘theorem 
about angles, and the Book which once for all gives 
those theorems and their answers can and will command 
the world. Thelifeof the Bible is in its appeal to the 
heart, not to the reason; in its demands on the con- 
science, not in its instruction of the intelligence, its his- 
tories or its genealogies. Because the Bible has told us 
what the world most wants to know,what is right, what 
is wrong, what is duty, what is sin, what we must do to 
be saved, therefore every year adds to it more vigor, 
more life, more influence in the world, 

But we must mention one other reason why the Bible 
exhibits a life other and greater than any other book. 
lt is a book of authority. Not only does the duty it de- 
clares tell man he must, but this book speaks with the 
voice of God. God speaks in it. In.it God reveals him- 
self, speaks to us, tells us, with all his infinite authority, 
what we must do, gives his own inspiration to his Book, 
fills it with himself, so that when the Book speaks to us 
God himself speaks to us. Here is the great distinction 
between this and all other books. Other books speak 
man’s word, a good or wise man’s word perhaps, to us, 
and ask our judgment on them, This book comes from 
God and asks not our judgment, but commands our 
obedience. lt says, Thou shalt, and Thou shalt not, and 
puts the All-wise and Almighty God behind the com- 
mand. It is the world’s law-book, its constitution and 
its legislation, the one book which every man needs to 
know and every good or wise man wants to know. 

And so it 1s that the Bible is the best-known book in 
the world. Few families own a Shakespeare; every 
family possesses a Bible. It is the best read book, the 
book wnhich z2bove all others we commit to memory, 
the book we reverence, the book on which we found our 
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States, our civilization, our conduct, and our hope of the 
world to come. It is the world’s one live book. 
——______ —__.@——_——— 


WHY ARE THERE NO INDIAN CATHOLIC 
PRIESTS? 


A CURIOUS question is asked in The American Eccle- 
siastical Review (Roman Catholic), which assumes a 
fact which we were not aware was true. The question 
is, ‘‘ Why are there no Indian priests?” It seems to be a 
fact that the Roman Catholic mission work among the 
Indians has not yet produced asingle priest. Father 
Craft has some Indian blood; but there is not a Roman 
Catholic priest in the country who can fairly be called 
an Indian. This is an extraordinary fact when we re- 
member that the Catholics have carried on a very active 
and extensive mission work among the Indians and 
claim a predominating influence among them. There 
are numbers of Indians who are Protestant clergymen, 
Presbyterian, Congregational, Episcopal and Methodist, 
but not a single Catholic. There are multitudes of 
Chinese and Japanese Catholic priests, and a number of 
Negro priests in Africa. The question why, during the 
four hundred years since the first Catholics came to the 
continent, and the centuries during which Catholic mis- 
sions have been carried on in the United States and 
Canada, there has been produced not one Indian priest, 
was lately laid before one hundred priests and bish- 
ops now laboring among the Indian missions, and their 
answers are given in the very interesting article to 
which we have referred. 

One of the first answers given may seem strange. A 
number of missionaries reply that there is no Indian 
tribe that has been long enough evangelized to produce 
priests, the time required being at least seventy-five 
years. Another obstacle mentioned is their wandering 
life; and yet another, that the reservation system has 
broken their spirits. 

A still greater bar, say others, isin the nature of the 
Indian himself, who is a child of unstable character, 
gross in his ideas, and not sturdy enough to endure pro- 
longed sacrifices. They can endure brief privations or 
pains, as in the sun-dance, and may become martyrs; 
but the continued martyrdom of self-denial implied in a 
course of persevering study and subsequent celibacy is 
not in their nature. Bishop Glorieux gives this as the 
principal reason: ‘‘ Because the Indians are too incon- 
stant, and perhaps also because they could not observe 
celibacy.” In this connection, a Jesuit missionary 
niakes a remarkable statement: that the Mexicans are 
half, and some of them more than half, Indians, and 
that the old clergy of New Mexico illustrate the same 
weakness. He says: 


“‘T heard one of our oldest missionaries here declaring 
that he did not know of one Mexican priest of New Mexico, 
who was faithful to his duties to the last. And as to the 
young Mexican candidates, there are but two left, and 
these were educated in a Catholic college. We zee the 
same inconsistency in our New Mexican sisters and lay 
brothers.” 


The Rev. Cornelius Scollen, of St. Joseph’s Mission in 
Wyoming, after twenty-eight years’ experience among 
five different Indian tribes, says : 


“‘T can assure you there is only one reason why Iodians 
do not become priests, and that is they must marry. In 
the northwest of Canada we have thousands of Catholic 
Indians who are as good aud fervent as any other race I 
ever met, but somehow they cannot embrace celibacy.’’ 


Another difficulty mentioned has to do with the intel- 
lectual capacity of the Indians, on which there is con- 
flicting testimony. The Jesuit Father Parodi, of the 
Colville Mission, Washington, says that ‘in spite of 
all the efforts of missionaries and teachers, the Indians 
can scarcely be brought up with principles of civiliza- 
tion. This is due to their dull understanding and sav- 
age nature which they retain to the last.” Bishop 
Glorieux thought the Indians could never learn philoso- 
phy or theology but he quotes one of the fathers at 
De Smet, who says that some Indians are as capable as 
any white people of learning the high branches of 
education. 

Other hindrances are the number of their languages and 
of their slowness in learning English or French, and the 
feebleness of their constitutions under conditions of civ- 
ilization. Bishop Marta, of Sioux Falls, S, D., found that 
his candidates broke down in health after a year or two 
of study. The Bishop of Detroit, in 1847, sent two 


young Indian students to Rome to study in the Propa-, 


ganda. One died of homesickness, and the other came 
back and got murried. The Benedictine Father Kenel 
tells of two students, full-blood Sioux, who began their 
studies for the priesthood, one died, and the other had 
to stop for his health. He says: 


“Tf it did not need more to make a Catholic priest than 
a Protestant minister, there would be by far more voca- 
tions, as the other side seemed to be blessed with them.” 

Bishop Grandin sent one of the choicest young men of 
the Montagnais tribe to Canada tostudy. He could not 
endure civilized life and died in the first year. Last year 
one half breed was consecrated as a priest by Bishop 
Grandin. He is the only known priest who has any In- 


dian blood except Father Craft, who is descended from 





These curious and interesting facts show that Roman 
Catholic Christianity has made a remarkable failure in 
raising up a native clergy among the Indians, and the 
cbief diffculty appears to be the requirement of celi- 
bacy. Protestant missions find no difficulty, with their 
permission of marriage to the clergy, in securing well- 
trained, intelligent, faithful and devoted Indian minis- 
ters; and this fact throws a bright side-light of experi- 
ence on the policy of a Church which forbids to its 
clergy the marriage life which was not forbidden by our 
Lord to the Apostle Peter, who is claimed to be the first 
Chief Bishop and example of the Church, 


» 
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THE TREATY REVISION AND CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS IN JAPAN. 


THE first session of the Diet of Japan closed with the 
last month. The Houses of Parliament were burned 
down during the session, and this caused some delay in 
the adjournment. The question before the Diet, which 
more than any other interests foreigners, was that of 
treaty revision. It was frequently before the House for 
consideration, On one occasion Viscount Aoki, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, was asked to make an address on the 
subject. The Viscount gave a summary of the history 
of the nation’s foreign treaties and of their partial re- 
visions up to date, but declined to enter into any repre- 
sentation of the stage now reached in the discussion of 
the subject with the various foreign powers. 

The Diet, however, could not feel that it had done its 
entire duty by the country unless; it took some decided 
action in the matter. The following resolution was 
brought before the House for discussion: 

“The conduct of trade and the owning of houses and 
lands outside the settlements (concessions) by foreigners, 
under any name whatsoever is not permitted by the 
Treaties now in force. Nevertheless of late years the con- 
trol exercised in these matters has become lax, and the 
national rights areimpaired to no small extent. There- 
fore, it is the desire of this House that the Government 
will take steps to establish strict control.” 

This resolution was accompanied by a memorandum 
of reasons for the action suggested, which reads as fol- 
lows: 








“The Minister of Foreign Affairs not having explained 
clearly how far the work of Treaty Revision has been car- 
ried, nothing accurate is known on the subject. Solong as 
the present Treaties remain in force it is obviously essen- 
tial that their provisions should be strictly observed. But 
in consequence of the lax nature of the control exercised of 
late years, foreigners have begun to carry on trade under 
various names (Japanese) outside the settlements and have 
almost usurped the commerce at important places on the 
seacoast with results decidedly injurious to Japanese mer- 
chants. Further, foreigners have rented houses and lands 
outside the settlements, some for a long term of years, some 
in perpetuity, and these houses and lands, tho nominally 
rented, have really become the property of foreigners. No 
question is raised about the residences of foreign represent- 
atives, missionaries, foreigners in Japanese employ, or 
about churches, but with regard to the rest accurate inves- 
tigations should be undertaken. This is the cardinal 
point advocated by the resolution.”’ 


The italics in the last lines are ours, and they indicate 
that whatever anti-foreign feeling there may be in Japan 
—and there is considerable of it without doubt—it is 
not so widespread, deep-rooted and antichristian as 
some seem to think, What the House may do with the 
representation is not certain, but that ‘+ missionaries” 
and ‘‘ churches” should be placed as they are in a docu- 
ment which it was expected the House would indorse, 
speaks volumes for the attitude of many in Japan 
toward Christianity and toward those who have come 
from foreign lands to introduce and help to spread it 
throughout the length and breadth of the Empire. 
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Editorial Votes. 


AGAIN this week we enlarge our paper by adding eight 
extra pages making forty in all. This has been made 
necessary by letters which we have received from 
almost a hundred bishops of various Churches in the 
United States, giving their views as to whether the 
Columbian Exposition should be opened on Sunday. 
Our usual thirty-two pages are crowded with interesting 
matter. There is a long and striking poem on Immortal- 
ity by John Boner, and other pcems by Helen Gray Cone, 
A. Mary F. Robinson and George Cooper. Besides the 
letters in the symposium, there are articles by Professor 
Schaff on the Theology of the Future; George H. Bishop, 
DD., on Mrs. Jonathan Edwards; Grace Greenwood on 
Aboriginal Peculiarities; Josiah Strong, D.D., on the 
Hawkins Statistics; Professor Warfield, of Princeton, on 
the Westminster Doctrine of Inspiration; Professor Ely ou 
Socialism and the General Welfare; and Mr. J. A. Currie 
on Canadian Art. The stories are by Gustave Toudouze 
and Elizabeth Stoddard. 





WHATEVER province theological seminaries may have in 
the way of conserving sound theology they have not usu- 
ally felt it their duty to meddle very much with the eccle- 
siastical matters of their Churches. It is, therefore, a 





the Mohawks. 
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Theological Seminary of this city has taken in starting a 
remonstrance against the conduct of two of the leading 
rectors in the city, who invited non-Episcopalian ministers 
to make religious addresses during Lent. All the profes- 
sors have signed the remonstrance addressed to Bishop 
Potter. But as less than one-third of the clergy have 
signed it, and a very insignificant number of laymen, 
it may fairly be understood that the Seminary repre- 
sents but a minority of the clergy of the diocese, and 
we do not believe that they represent the Bishop. Dr. Dix, 
as one of the signers, says that a remonstrance is all they 
had in mind, that they simply wished to put themselves on 
record. If there was avy chance of success in doing any- 
thing more, we can hardly question that there would have 
been a presentment made to the Bishop against the two 
rectors, and that they would have been brought to trial. 
But we believe the time is past when that can be done in 
this diocese. The remonstrance will be the talk of a day 
or a week, and then be forgotten; and where two rectors 
invited non-Episcopalians to preach or speak for them this 
year half a dozen will feel at liberty to do it next year, as 
has been done in Massachusetts and other dioceses. 


#THE trouble which the Congregationalists have had in 
Georgia, owing to a difficulty of affiliation between the 
white and colored churches, is coming up again in Louisi- 
ana. In Georgia it was settled by establishing a very 
small representative State body which should meet once a 
year and have very little to do except to appoint delegates 
to the Triennial National Council, and transmit the an- 
nual statistics to Boston, and which should allow 
the white churches and the colored churches to be by 
themselves in their more popular meetings. In Georgia 
the older churches, chiefly colored, are much outnumbered 
by a body of smaller white churches which came over from 
the Methodist bodies. In Louisiana the most important 
business at the late meeting of the Association was an 
effort to form a union with the West Central Association, 
a small body of feeble white churches. The proposition 
to accept tbe Georgia settlement was made, but was not 
accepted. It would give a State body of only twelve 
delegates, too small to accomplish any useful end. We 
fail to see why the white association cannot frankly join 
the State body. 


R. R. MEREDITH, D.D., in his exposition of the Sunday- 
school lesson on Jonah,stated that for himself he accepted, 
as most others do, the story of Jonah as true history : 


“TIT have read what has been written about this book [of 
Jonah], and I am bere to tell yeu that I believe just as firmly as 
I ever did in the historical character of the events recorded. 
At the same time, if you take it as an allegory, that does not 
affect the moral and spiritual truths it contains or the inspira- 
tion of the Bible. 

“TI have said this much because I thought you might want to 
know what I believed. But I would not take the question iato 
the Sunday-sehool at all. Take the lesson and teach it, and let 
the status of the book go until your children are older. The 
Sunday-school is not the place to discuss such questions. There 
is the third chapter of Genesis, about which there is the same 
controversy. But the spiritual lessons are the same, whether 
the text is history or allegory. Teach them and let questions of 
Biblical criticism alone. This is one of the most precious hooks 
of the Old Testament, crammed full of spiritual truth and prac- 
tical lessons. 

“Those sailors were sensible and earnest men. They had the 
right idea. They didn’t sit down and say, * Now our gods must 
save us,”’ as some intelligent Christians do with their faith cure 
nonsense. They took hold and lightened ship and prayed to the 
best god they knew, and the living God heard them. Do you 
think that I believe that the millions in Asia and Africa and 
the isles of the sea go through all the terrible trials and afflic- 
tions of human life praying to the best god they know and that 
Jehovah could shut his ear? 1 don’t believe it. I believe that 
God answers the aspirations of the human soul. If the answer 
to prayer depended upon a right conception of God, which one 
of us hasit? Our ideas of God are infinitely below Jehovah, as 
we shall find out before we have been in Heaven ten minutes. 
Tbis is God’s world, and not the Devil’s world, and he hears 
and answers prayer.” : : > 

WE have once or twice mentioned the bright and able 
editorial discussions with which The Churchman opens its 
pages. Never have they been abler than of late; and one 
seems to recognize the practiced pen of Dr. John Fulton, 
formerly of St. Louis, one of the most accomplished wri- 
ters and scholars in the Episcopal Church. The Church- 
man has not been famous for its trenchant discussion of 
Church topics: but the vigorous way in which it lately at- 
tacked the appointment of a missionary bishop to Japan, 
which had been already made by the House of Bishops, 
was an event of historical importance in the Church, and 
resulted in the absolute reversal, practically, of the action, 
and the resignation of the bisbop-designate. It is another 
unusual illustration of independence, that the same pages 
have just criticised, with a good deal of decision, the ad- 
dress of Dr. Dix on the subject of Church unity. He de- 
clared the effort in that direction to be an entire failure, 
and showed no sympathy with its purpose, a position which 
The Churchman has rejected and condemned. We are 
glad to see that paper not only an admirable repository of 
ecclesiastical news, but also an intellectual power in the 
councils of the Church. 





THE tremendous importance of the moral side of things 
appears in the announcement of a summer school of ap- 
plied ethics to be held during six weeks; and the interest- 
ing thing about it is that it is for the most part controlled 
by those who are regarded as outside the pale of evan- 
gelical Christianity, altho this is not true of all the lec- 
turers. The department of History of Religions is under 
the charge of Professor Toy, of Harvard, with courses on 
Buddhism, Babylonian religion, Islam, the old Norse re- 
ligion, Mazdeeism and the Greek religion, by Professors 
Bloomfield, Jastrow, Moore, Kittredge and others, It has 
also a departmentof Ethics in charge of Prof. Felix Adler, 





somewhat unusual course which the Episcopal General 


with courses by W. M. Salter and Dr. Charlton T. Lewis. 
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‘The close relation of Economics to Ethics is recognized by 
the department of Economics in charge of Prof. H. D 
Adams, of the University of Michigan, and courses by 
President Andrews, Professor Taussig, Carroll D. Wright, 
Prof. J. B. Clark, Albert Shaw and Prof. E.J. James. We 
have had numerous Chautauquas with a somewhat 
more religious basis than this, but this will add variety 
and be of great interest. 


In The Peculiar People, a little periodical devoted to 
Christian missions among the Jews, we find the following 
remarkable statement in an article translated from a Ger- 
man source, which might give delight to that ‘ Ish- 
Yemini’”’ who fills the Jewish papers with attacks upon 
the probity of a certain Jewish mission in this city: 

“Ordinarily the Jew who wishes to be baptized receives in- 

struction from the preacher or missionary for several weeks in 
the catechism, and when he has learned his lesson by rote he is 
ready to be baptized; whether he is really converted or not is a 
matter of indifference.” 
The aforesaid “ Ish-Yemini” devotes himself to proving 
that the Jews baptized at this mission have never been 
converted. We do not know how that is; our criticism is 
that its annual report never gives any statistics of conver- 
sions, or names of cunverts, or account of financial receipts 
or expenditures. In this matter the exact financial 
accounts of the United Hebrew Charities appear to us 
much more Christian. 

ONE who is fighting the Devil with all his might must 
expect to get some blows in return and not feel sore over 
them. Miss Frances E. Willard has done so much of this 
good fighting for temperance and Christianity, and has 
gone into so many by-ways to do it, that she has got her 
share of hard knocks, and the last occasion is over the 
meeting of the Woman’s Council in Washington, where 
on Sunday, February 22d, women from all denominations 
took part. Inasmuch asthe Unitarians and Universalists 
have produced more women who are ordained ministers 
than any other denomination, these denominations were 
well represented on that day; and a number of people have 
been attacking Miss Willard, as president of the organiza- 
tion, for allowing the religious services to be thus profaned 
by such fellowship. Butit should be remembered that 
the Woman’s Council is purely undenominational; and it 
may also be mentioned that just as women of evangelical 
faith are vastly in the majority in the country and in or- 
ganized woman’s work, so they were at this andthe other 
meetings of the Council. A dozen missionary organiza- 
tions were represented and King’s Daughters and every- 
thing of the sort, while there were women of all faiths and 
of no faiths, just as men of all faiths and no faiths are found 
in the Social Science Associations or in educational con- 
ventions. One need have no fear where Miss Willard will 
be found on any religious question. 


THE political bosses of the Democratic Party and the 
few newspapers which back them, are determiued to find 
fault with President Harrison and ex-Congressman McKin-— 
ley any way, no matter what happens. They condemn the 
former because he, like other folks, wants rest now and 
then—and because he has assumed the right to take it at 
his own cost and charges—in other words, because “ he 
pays the freight.”” The same set of people and the same 
newspapers find fault with ex-Congressman McKinley ina 
back-handed way because of too much sunshine in business 
circles and too much rain when the sun doesn’t shine, and 
the unreasonable increase of wages in certain directions 
among the working classes and for strikes in another. 
They say the country prospers, of course, in spite of McKin- 
ley and the next moment say that we are all “ going to the 
bow-wows”’ because under McKinley we have got less than 
$100,000,000 in the Sub-Treasury. Now what are the 
bottom facts? The President smiles and is happy on his 
vacation; he is learning something every day; he eats and 
sleeps well, and is gaining strength rapidly; he is making 
good speeches—with fewer mistakes than any presidential 
traveler ever made in the same length of time, and he is 
the only President we ever heard of who paid his own rail- 
road fare. Now permit us to predict as brilliant a future 
for President Harrison—say from 1892 onward—as his best 
friends could wish, aud for ex Congressman McKinley a 
triumphant election, next fall, to the office and honors of 
Governor of the State of Ohio, and furtter THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, just now, saith not. © 


AMONG all the admirable addresses made by President 
Harrison along the route of his journey to the Pacific 
coast, none has been more striking than that delivered at 
Galveston. The President and his party stopped over at 
Galveston for the Sabbath, where he went to a Presby- 
terian church like a good elder that he is; and on Saturday 
night he made an address tothe citizens which was in the 
most admirable taste, full of sound practical sense, and not 
cribbed out.of any encyclopedia. It was wholly devoted to 
public affairs and such public affairs as would be appreci- 
ated by the citizens of Galveston, and without reference to 
anything that was of a partisan cbaracter. He first referred 
to the work carried on by the Government in deepening 
the harbor of Galveston, and expressed his approval of 
appropriations as would carry out, without parsimony, 
such works of great public utility. This naturally brought 
him to consider the commerce which would enter such a 
harbor as Galveston, and especially that which he desired 
to foster with the Southern Republics. He mentioned the 
reciprocity treaty with Brazil, and then declared that he 
was violating no diplomatic secrecy in expressing the 
opinion that we should soon have similar treaties with 
other States, and these treaties, he says, need not 
be submitted for the concurrence of the Senate— 
they only require the proclamation of the President to 
close the whole business. From this he naturally passed 
over to the question of subsidies to American steamships 
to carry American goods and American mails, Our own 





country is the only one that hitherto bas not given such 
subsidies. Our Government has made a profit out of its 
ocean mail tho nothing out of its mail on land, and it is 
proposed te do something to increase the American mer- 
chant marine. We are glad that in speaking of the postal 
service he distinctly classed himself with those who are 
looking forward with hope to the time when we shall have 
one-cent postage in this country. The President recog- 
nizes the objection to subsidies, and yet he says with 
force that if all other nations are giving subsidies we have. 
got to do the same or be driven out of the business. He is 
in favor, he says, of going into business again, and by the 
business methods of the nations. Naturally he also re- 
ferred to the Nicaragua Canal, whose early completion he 
anticipated; for the Pacific coast ought to be accessible to 
us by sea without golpg around Cape Horn. It was a 
maply, statesmanlike address, and deserved the enthusi- 
astic cheers which it received. The deep interest which 
the President evidently takes in the subject of reciprocity 
not only indicates tbat he is in the heartiest accord with 
Secretary Blaine, bat in part Why he desired the negotia- 
tions with the Canadian commissioners to be put off until 
after his return. 


THE Western Congress, called to advance the cause of 
free silver, may not be any great success, and may break 
up into as many asteroidal fragments as it pleases; put the 
one admirable historical thing of it is the letter addressed 
toits chairman by President Harrison. He naturally re 
ferred, in the first place, to trade conditions, to the en- 
largement of markets and to reciprocity, and then he came 
to what is the center and nub of his letter, as it was to be of 
the Congress itself; and a stroke of lightning could not 
have been more clearing tothe atmosphere than such a 
statement of argument as that which we here quote: 


“I believe that every person who thoughtfully considers the 
question will agree with me upon a proposition which is at the 
base of all my consideration of the currency question, namely 
that any dollar, paper or coin, that is issued bythe United 
States, must be made and kept in its commercial uses as guod 
as any other dollar. So long as any paper money issued or 
authorized by the United States Government, is accepted in 
commercial use as the equivalent of the best coined dollar that 
we issue, and so long as every coined dollar, whether of silver 
or gold, is assured of an equal valuein commercial use, there 
need be no fear as to an excess of money. The moresuch 
money the better. But, on the other hand, when any issue of 
paper or coined dollars is in buying and selling rated at a less 
value than otber paper or coined dollars, we have passed the 
limit of safe experiment in finance. If we have dollars of dif- 
ferent values only the poorest will circulate. The farmer and 
the laborer who are not in hourly touch with the ticker or the 
telegraph will require above all classes of our community a 
dollar full of value. Fluctuations and depreciations are always 
at the first cost of these classes of our community. The banker 
and the speculator anticipate, discount, and often profit by such 
fluctuations. It is very easy unaer the impulse of excitement 
or the stress of money stringency to fall into the siough of de- 
preciated or irredeemable currency. It isa very painful and 
slow business to get out when once in.” 


The Congress will never hear any better sense than that 
which we have here quoted. It is simple enough for the 
child in finance; it is clear and strong aad wise enough for 
the veteran.’ The President’s doctrine of bi-metallism is 
one which deserves all acceptance. He says: 


* | have always believed and do now more than ever believe 
in bi-metallism, and favor the fullest use of silver in connec- 
tion with our currency that is compatible with the main- 
tenance of the parity of the gold and silver dollar in their com- 
mercial uses. Nothing in my judgment would so much retard 
the restoration of the free use of silver by the commercial na- 
tions of the world as legislation adepted by us that would result 
in placing this country upona basis of silver mono-metalism. 
The legislation adopted by the first session of the Fifty-first 
Congress, I was assured by leading advocates of the free coinage 
representative of the silver States, would promptly and perma- 
nentiy bring silver to 129 per ounce and keep it there. That an- 
ticipation has not been realized. Our larger use of silver has 
apparently, and for reasons not yet agreed upon, diminished the 
demand for silver in China and India.” 


The Sun prints the following from a New Haven cor- 
respondent: 

“Senator Joseph R. Hawley, who has been nominated to suc- 
ceed Secretary of War Proctor by the New Haven Register 
(Democratic) and other Connecticut papers, was interviewed 
to-day by a Register correspondent on the subject. He said: ‘It 
is very kind, indeed, of a Democratic paper to find in me the 
qualifications for such a high office of the Government. A 
Cabinet office is most honorable, and no man can afford to treat 
the offer of such an office with indifference. Should an oppor- 
tunity come to me to go into the Cabinet I cannot say just what 
Ishould do. But I have always said that a seat in the United 
States Senate was the most acceptable gift in public life. In 
accepting a Cabinet office one must necessarily lose more or less 
of his freedom of thought and action. Instead of looking to the 
people of a State for approval or disapproval of his public acts 
and utterances, he must look to one man—the President. This 
necessarily limits his freedom. I have seen a number of men 
leave the Senate to accept Cabinet offices, and I have generally 
looked upon their acts as errors of judgment. The tenure of 
office of a Cabinet officer is necessarily uncertain. Should he 
fail to please his chief, he may be called upon to resign at any 
moment, or if he be a man of strong convictions, he may prefer 
to resign rather than sacrifice those convictions. Inshort, there 
are many reasons why I have always thought I would rather 
hold the office of United States Senator than any other. I love 
its freedom, I love its scope, I love its dignity, and I love its as- 
sociations. More | cannot say.’” 


Senator Hawley is in just the right place where he now is. 
His friends—the enemy—including several aspirants for 
his present high position, and also a few bosses in the 
Democratic Party, would like him ‘‘out of the way,’’ and 
hence the proposal now to make him a Cabinet Officer. 
He knows the ropes, the ins and outs, the et ceteras and the 
and so forths of the Senate from @ to izzard, and there 
he should stay—for there the people want him to stay, 
and that should settle it. 





It is matter of public congratulation that Mr. Blaine 
has secured au arrangement with the Belgian Minister, by 
which the indorsement of the Congo Treaty can be post- 
poned until a reasonable time after the Senate meets in 
December. The reason given for the inaction of the Senate 
at the last session is hardly creditable to the information 
or good sense of the opposing Senators. The general posi- 
tion that America cannot indorse such wholesale interfer- 
ence with local governments as is going on in Africa is 
undoubtedly correct; but this question has nothing what. 
ever to do with that position. Here is a regularly estab- 
lished Government, recognized as such by our own Govern- 
ment. It desires to be able to act stringently and effectively 
in regard to the slave-traders that are ravaging its own 
territory and the lands around It cannot do so because it 
lacks funds. It cannot raise the funds because its inter- 
national relations forbid it to levy certain imposts. All 
Europe combines to allow it to enforce those imposts; but 
the United States, because, forsooth, it does not like what 
is being done, thousands of miles away, refuses its indorse- 
ment, and practically works in the interests of a gang of 
pirates, who are doing more toinjure Africa than all the 
injustice of the European Governments combined. That 
is not a very enviable pcsition for an enlightened country. 





THE National Temperance Society gave a reception last 
week to Archbishop Ireland. It was a very appropriate 
thing to do, for the Archbishop of St. Paul has no peer in 
the Catholic Church for the vigor with which he fights the 
saloon. Heisthe head and front of all the temperance 
organizations in his Church. Dr. Cuyler introduced him 
tothe company in a very felicitous speech, warmly recog- 
nizing the good work he had done, and calling him the 
worthy successor of Father Mathew. Dr. Cuyler himyelf 
was baptized into the temperance work when but a young 
man of twenty, in Edinburgb, at one of Father Mathew’s 
meetings, where he was introduced as an American, and 
made his first temperance speech, after which Father 
Mathew put his arms about the boy’s neck and kissed him, 
and gave him his blessing, a total abstinence benediction 
which has borne fruit ever since. The Arthbishop’s ad- 
dress in reply was admirable and catholic in tone and gave 
great pleasure to the audience, Protestants and Catholics, 
who were present to hear him. Dr. Cuyler felicitously re- 
ferred to the fact that in the West the Archbishop was 
known as ‘“‘the Consecrated Blizzard,’ and those that 
heard him could well believe that he deserved the title. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes us that the instruction adopted 
for the Chicago University, which we have spoken of as 
original, has been anticipated by the Ohio Normal Uni- 
versity, which he describes as the largest institution of 
learning in Ohio, having between two and three thousand 
enrolled students. This illustrates the narrow limits to 
which the fame ot merit sometimes reaches. We have sent 
for a catalog of the Ohio Normal University, and find it is 
located at Ada, O.; that it is a private, unendowed institu- 
tion, which divides the whole year into terms, with no va 
cations to speak of between them, and which allows stu- 
dents to come when they please, stay as long as they please, 
and warrants them that they will always find just the 
classes which their stage of advancement needs. The stu 
dents are chiefly in what we would call grammar and 
academy grades, altho there is a classical course, which 
gives instruction in Latin and Greek, perbaps as far as the 
sophomore year in an ordinary college. Still, the institu- 
tion is no university, and not even a well-equipped college. 
It is apparently a well-equipped school of secondary in- 
struction of a most elastic plan. Its plan of instruction 
does have certain points of resemblance with that of the 
projected Chicago University, which will have a right to 
claim its name. 





THE two divergent influences which affect the colored 
people in the old slave States have an illustration in Ten- 
nessee. In connection with Fisk University there was 
lately established an Episcopal theological nall for the edu 
cation of colored candidates for the ministry. This theo 
logical school was founded with consummate zeal and per- 
severance by a bishop who is an ex- Confederate chaplain, 
following efforts first inaugurated by an Episcopal rector, 
who was himself a Confederate soldier. To direct this 
work they have called a New England Yankee, who has 
been laboring among the colored people for a score of 
years, This represents a considerable element of the very 
best people in a State where unfortunately, on the other 
hand, a foolish and very indiscreet Legislature has just 
passed a law which will oblige bishop and rector and dean, 
when accompanying cultured colored clergy to mission 
stations, to take separate cars and thus discontinuance 
intercourse about Christian work until they are landed 
again under the free and open heavens, which thus 
far prejudice has not been able to divide on race lines. It 
may be some mitigation of the fact to know that this law is 
said to have been chiefly directed against the railroads and 
does not command the universal approval of the old South- 
ern element, of which we have spoken. 

...-The Catholic Review has another caustic editorial 
on Catholic Colleges, in which we come across the follow- 
ing paragraph; 

* Journals like THE INDEPENDENT easily find writers who call 

in question the capacity of our educators. It isnot always easy 
to answer them.” 
We should think not when our able contemporary itself 
charges that none of the Catholic colleges have any stand- 
ard of admission, no examination of applicants for matric- 
ulation, but quotes “ a clever college president ” as saying 
that colleges cannot afford to decline students for lack of 
preparation, as otherwise they would * goto a neighboring 
college less particular. Few colleges can afford to reject 
any applications, and competition is often bitter.’’ Imagine 
such a state of things at any respectable Protestant college. 
It is inconceivable. The aforesaid “clever ’’ president’s 
suggested remedy was—the intervention of the bishop! 
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.... The news that comes from India of rioting in Benares 
is important as indicating the widespread discontent of 
the Hindu population with the influences that are at work 
by which ancestral and religious customs are held subor- 
dinate to modern improvements. Benares may be called 
the religious capital of India, having been for over two 
thousand years the center of Hindu influence, and contains 
the most sacred of Hindu shrives and the finest Moslem 
mosque of the whule empire. One out of the 1,454 Hindu 
temples might, perhaps, not be missed were it simply to 
disappear through the general influence of decay; but to 
see it torn down to make room for an English building 
gives the Hindu a realizing sense that sacredness is a thing 
of the past, and that sentiment must give place to utility. 
He will uudoubtedly make a disturbance which will result 
in much loss; but he cannot withstand the march of events. 


....-Father Ignatius has taken a large contract on his 
hauds to straighten out everything in this country, while 
he has left his fences all down bebind him. It is reported 
that the inmates of bis Monastery in Wales have gone over 
to the Roman Catholic Church while he is here devoting 
himself to attacks upon Dr. Rainsford and Dr. Newton. 
He did not find much comfort in Pennsylvavia, where 
Bishop Whittaker forbade him to preach in his diocese. 
Here, however, generous Bishop Potter gives him the lib- 
erty which ought not to be refused him, but which he uses 
without restraint. Possibly, he would be willing to take a 
contract to be father-confessor to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States, if he were asked to; but when 
be is not asked, it makes some of the rectors angry to be 
catecbised and told thatif they do not answer definitely, 
they will be assumed to be guilty of heresy and denounced 
accordingly. 


.... he New York Association for improving the condi- 
tion of the poor, has undertaken during the winter one 
admirable bit of work which we commend all our other 
cities to do. It is the building of a public bath house 
where, for a few cents, or without pay, one can have a hot 
or cold bath at any season of the year. The provision is 
excellent, and the sanitary and benevolent phase of it most 
admirable. Perhaps in hardly any other one point is the 
inferiority of our modern cities to the cities of antiquity 
so marked as in our neglect hitherto to provide free bath- 
iug accommodations for everybody. ‘The expense of the 
building has been about $24,000. To William G. Hamilton 
of this city, the Chairman of the Committee in charge, is 
due much praise for his energetic work in behalf of public 
baths. 


....The Federal Goverument of Canada waited until 
after the elections before taking action on the Manitoba 
School Act and Dual Language Act. These two acts passed 
by the Manitoba Provincial Parliament provide for the 
abolition of the Catholic separate schools and the disuse of 
the French language io the courts and legislature. The 
Federal Government has decided not to veto these laws, 
leaving them simply for the action of the courts to decide 
on their constitutionality. In Ontario and Quebec the 
system of separate religious schools, now done away in 
Mauitoba, is still enforced. But the Manitoba people 
thought they had no use for sectarian schools. Thisshows 
the drift in Canada, and if, as seems likely, the courts 
maintain the constitutionality of these laws, the separate 
schools iu these provinces cannot long be maintained. 


....Congressman Breckinridge’s strong utterance in our 
columns, against the idea of deportation of the Negroes of 
the South, finds strong indorsement in The Christian Ad- 
vocate, of Nashville, representing the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. It says: 


“The colored people are in the South tostay. Any plan or 
scheme that looks to their wholesale deportation is foolish be- 
yond measure. If they were to go, it would be generations be- 
fore we could replace them with a class who would be equally 
valuable to the country.” 


it reminds its Church people of the obligations they owe the 
Negroes, and urges them to help the Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church to educate its preachers and teachers. 


.... There is but one week more for a Jarge number of the 
Presbyterian churches to send in their contributions to the 
Board or Foreign Missions. On every hand there is avxi- 
ety for the future. The burden of debt seems inevitable. 
At the same time the openings for work are more than ever 
encouraging, and volunteers are offering for everyygfield. 
The Presbyterian Board (North) which on March Ist needed 
$305 000 to make up its needed total of $955,000 is still far 
behind. The Reformed (Dutch) Church finds its receipts 
constantly running behind even its ordinary expenses. 
Read again in last week’s copy of 'THE INDEPENDENT those 
whole pages of missionary letters and then double your 
donations for the year. Give and delay not. 


....Bungling of printers and proof readers and want of 
vigilance on the part of Senator Saxton and his legislative 
associates appear to have made all the trouble with the 
amended Bill for Ballot Reform at Albany. If the Gev- 
ernor is the friend of the Reform he openly declares, he 
will not allow errors of this pature to ruin the Bill but will 
take the usual steps to have it corrected. Mr. Saxton’s 
conference with the friends of Reform on Saturday left the 
matter in good shape for correction. But the least that 
can be now expected of him and his associates at Albanyis 
that they leave no stone unturned and spare neither time 
nor energy in recalling and correcting the Bill. 


.... The Italian matter is going on in a quiet way, mak- 
ing progress not by cable, but by mail. It was reported that 
the Italian Government was about to send the Ameiic u 
Minister home if Secretary Blaine did not give a speedy 
and satisfactory answer; but this was a bit of sensational 
journalism. Mr. Blaine’s last communication, which has 
been printed in full, is an admirable one and is not at all 
inconsistent, as some have asserted, with his first dispatch. 


if it be found that some of those murdered were still Italian 
citizens, and that they were not in this country in violation 
of law. 


--»»Prince Bismarck will have to submit to a second 
vote on his candidacy, having just failed of the necessary 
majority. We can easily believe that the Emperor does 
not feel sorry at this, and those under his control have 
evidently done nothing to help the Prince. But the fail- 
ure to elect the most distinguished German citizen on the 
first ballot is anything but honorable to the country. It is 
reported that he will consent to the second ballot, where 
be is sure to go in by a vast majority, and that he will 
also accept a nomination for another district where there 
will be no opposition. 


--.-In a single point, as we learn from a letter just 
received, we misinterpreted our cable dispatch from Athens 
in reference to the discoveries at Eretria. The “arch” 
does not run through the low platform of the stage but 
through the hig’ Skenengebdude back of it. There was 
but one marble tomb that was excavated. This is the one 
which has been regarded, and perhaps correctly, as the 
family tomb of Aristotle. We learn that there have now 
been found thirty-two epitaphs, tho at the time of the dis- 
patch only one had been found. ‘ 


.-.-Itis a college president who writes us these encour- 
aging words: 

I want its light, its strong helpful arm, its clear and penetra- 

ting ring in my home. Every member of my family loves and 
prizes THE [INDEPENDENT and all say that it helps them in the 
upward struggle. 
It is our ambition to make THE INDEPENDENT a helpful 
and inspiring influence in every household. The best way 
to keep out a bad infiuence is to crowd it out with a good 
influence. 


....Mr. Herbert Welsh, who has worked so faithfully 
through the Indian Rights Association for the cause of 
good government among the Indians, writes us in refer- 
ence to the order of the President extending the Civil 
Service rules to all physicians, school superintendents, 
teachers and matrons, in all five hundred persons: 

The importance ot this act on the part of the President can 
scarcely be overestimated. It should mark the dawn of a new 
era in the management of Indian affairs, since it puts the sanc- 
tion of law around that principle of appointment for merit as 
opposed to partisan service. 


...-One would think that the Negroes of South Carolina 
ought to make rapid progress, such as in fact they are 
making, with so many schools of high grade open to them 
and so well patronized. In Columbia the Benedict School 
has 300 pupils, and the Allen School has 650; at Orange- 
barg, Claflin has 900; and at Charleston, Avery has 400. 
All of these institutions, some of which we might call col- 
leges or universities, are educating teachers, and all are 
within one hundred miles. 


....Dr. Cuyler tells the story of a little boy, the son of 
good Presbyterian parents, who was asked the questioa in 
the Catechism, ‘‘ What is man’s chief end?’ and he 
answered it, ‘‘ Man’s chief end is to glorify God and annoy 
him forever.’’ There are too mauy men, says Dr. Cuyler, 
who act as if that were their chief end. 


....-Every fourth English peer is a dealer in beer. One 
hundred and fifty-two of these noble lords of whom one at 
least is a lord spivitual, receive the income from 1,539 
drinking places. What a fate a Prohibitory measure 
would have in the Upper House! 








‘““NEVER man spcke as this man,” is what the Jews 
said of Jesus. His words were the evidence of his mission, 
and the indication of his power. A man will do well to 
try to learn how Jesus talked when he was in the world, 
anitry to speak somewhat as he did. 


...-The question ‘* What think ye of Christ?” is a cru- 
cial one. The true answer is that of Thomas, ‘‘My Lord, 
and my God.” Peter’s auswer was, ‘“‘Thou art the Christ, 


the Son of the living God.” That is hardly enough; we 
also want to say that he is owr Lord, and that we will 
serve him. 


....The ripened harvest belongs ip the garner, and one 
should not grieve when it is gathered in. For the disap- 
pointed hopes crushed by premature death there may be 
special tears, but for those who enter Heaven in a ripe eld 
age we should rejoice. We caunot regret the timely harvest, 
even if we do for a moment wish the pleasant summer back 
again. 

.... Words are flowers, and deeds are fruit. We are told 
thatit is by their fruits, not their flowers, that Christ’s 
disciples shall be known. An hour’s talk about some good 


mission cause does not indicate near so much what kind of 
a Christian a man is as the bill he takes out of his pocket or 
the check he signs in a single instant and gives to the 
cause. 


...» Words are often fruit as well as flowers, and are so 
the truest indication of the character of the man who 
utters them. Our Lord tells us that out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh, that an evil tree cannot 
bring forth good fruit, and so a corrupt heart cannot speak 
good words. Gentleness, under provocation, mildness of 


language in suffering, and patience in trial, are fruits of 
the tongue and fruits of the Spirit. Jesus himself gave 
more evidence of himself by what he said than by ali his 
miracles. 


....The infinite tenderness of the divine love is a con- 
stant teaching of the Bible. That is the chief lesson of the 
story of Jonah, a tenderness that goes out even to the 
peathen inhabitants of Nineveh, whom God threatened 
only because he did not want to destroy them. He says: 
“Should not I spare Nineveh, that great city, wherein are 


more than six score thousand persons that cannot discern 
between their right hand and their left hand; and also 
much cattle?” Equally he ‘cry with infinite tender- 
ness with Judah and lerad , that he might not destroy 





It still recognizes that a myney compensation will be due 
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_THE CALCUTTA CAMPAIGN CLOSED. 


BY THE REV. H. ©. STUNTZ, 
Editor of “lhe Christian Witness.” 





Dk, PENTECOST’s labors in Calcutta came to an end on 
Sunday evening, the 15th of March, when he delivered 
a closing address from Acts xx, 32, to above seventeen hun- 
dred Europeans and Eurasians packed into the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Dhuerdmtollah Street. The sermon 
was a tender, affectionate, but earnest commending of the 
people “‘to God and the word of his grace.” Like Paul at 
Ephesus, he ran over the orthodox time limit for a sermon, 
sitting down after exactly one hour and twenty-eight 
minutes of actual preaching. Yet no one seemed weary, 
and over four hundred remained to an after-meeting in 
the course of which about forty bowed at the communion 
rail together in token of their surrender to Christ. 

The tireless doctor has been hammering away here for 
four months. Never did a man work more faithfully. 
Never was the old Gospel declared among us with such 
freshness and power, nor with such an unstinted wealth 
of Scriptural exposition and illustration. He bas sown 
the living seed of the living Word of God on every 
hand. Much of it has fallen upon ground through which 
the share of the Spirit had torn its way, and not a little is 
already bearing fruits of righteousness by Jesus Christ 
unto the praise and glory of God. 

After three weeks at the Opera Hall, where he was 
preaching when I last wrote, Dr. Pentecost turned aside 
from the European and Eurasian community and went 
wholly to Bengali Gentiles with his message of salvation. 
The large hall of the Free Church of Scotland College, at 
Cornwallis Square, was placed at his disposal, and night 
after night during two weeks he preached Christ to Eng- 
lish-educated natives. His audiences were on the whole 
encouragingly large. Students in the schools made up the 
bulk of those who came, but there were a large number of 
Batus of middle life, as well as of Brahmo Somaj * mis- 
sionaries” and editors who “sought to entangle him in his 
talk.”’ It was refreshing to hear the Gospel preached so 
boldly and uncompromisingly and ably to these young 
men. Rightly divining the stumbling-block of his non- 
Christian hearers in coming to a right judgment about 
Jesus Christ, Dr. Pentecost emphasized his essential divin- 
ity, proving from the Scriptures that Jesus is ‘the Son of 
the living God.” The addresses made a profound impres- 
sion. They hunted cavilers at Christ’s divine sonship out 
of their last hiding-place. Brahmo-Somaj men—the Arians 
of this century, aud the Unitarians of Asia, were con- 
founded. They were shown that the Christ whom they 
profess to admire, and from whose teachings they delight 
to cull such beautiful mexims as suit their fancy, is not 
the Christ of the Gospels, but one of their own imagina- 
tion. All that learning and logic, and eloquence and pow- 
erful Scripture exposition could do was done, and several 
of the young men expressed their willingness to accept 
Christ as their Saviour and Lord. 

But the Hindu mind has a capacity for receiving and 
holding mutually contradictory opinions without being in 
the least degree disturbed by their conflict, which is per- 
fectly astounding to us Westera people. Indeed, it has 
been questioned by careful observers here whether the 
average Bengaliever permits an opinion to harden down 
into aconviction. Macaulay was rather hard upon them, 
perhaps, but the delineation of the Bengali character, 
which occurs in his essay on Warren Hastings, is the near- 
est approach to a full-length pen-portrait of these weakest 
people of all the weak races of Asia that I have ever seen. 
H nce it was not at all surprising to us, however it baffled 
and puzzled Dr. Pentecost, to find men saying the most 
flattering things of his preaching and giving an unqualified 
indorsement to his doctrines, and yet going direct toa 
local shrine of Kalior Saraswati or Siva or Ganash and 
making their usual puja, wearing away the customary 
caste-mark daubed on their foreheads by fat, lazy priests, 
andin no way disturbed by their self-contradictory con- 
duct. 

Following at once upon this siege in the north end of the 
city, a two week’s series of services were held in the Col- 
lege of the London Mission, on the other side of the city. 
In both these efforts no pains were spared to get good 
audiences, with fairly gratifying success. There was 
nothing of particular note in this second series, except the 
truly powerful addresses which were poured out night after 
night. Here again a number professed to receive Christ, 
but as they were not baptized itis hard to determine to 
what length their decision carried them. The last address 
of this series was on the Resurrection, and some truths 
growing out of it, and it made the deepest impression of 
any which had preceded it, so far asI could judge. The 
speaker had the audience under his control; they hung on 
his words; they fairly cowered under the strokes of the 
sword of the Spirit. He was at his best, both mentally 
and spiritually. I believe if there had been a loving, per- 
suasive attempt just then to bring those who were so 
mightily wrought upon to have confessed Christ openly «s 
Lord, and be discipled unto him by baptism, there would 
have been a break. But for some reason no after-meeting 
was held, and the opportunity, if such it was, was lost. 

Following these services was a week spent in addressing 
an older classof Bengali gentlemen in Welland Hall, under 
the especial direction of the Church Missionary Society. 
Then followed a week in the quiet suburb of Barrackpore, 
with two services daily among resident civilians and sol- 
diers, and then another two weeks at the Opera Hall at 
six o’clock every evening, with Bible readings at 7:45 each 
morning, and lastly a two weeks series of United Services, 
held in the Methodist Episcopal Church, because of its 
central location, and becauseit is the largest place of wor- 
ship in the city. 





them. 


In these last two services some of the best work of the 
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season has been done, or at least so itseemstous. During 
the Opera Hall meetings the Viceroy and Lady Lansdowne 
—formerly of Canada—were present, and their attendance 
no small factor in drawing others from circles not 
usually represented in evangelistic meetings. Lord 
Lansdowne invited Dr. Pentecost to Government 
House, and inquired particularly concerning his mission, 
and as to how he could aid in its accomplishment, showing 
a most laudable desire to throw his influence tothe side of 
righteousness. How deep his desire for a personal partici- 
pation in the blessings of the Gospel the Doctor declared 
with such fearlessness and power on those evenings when 
he sat in the audience, we cannot infer. 

Itis not easy tosum up the results of a campaign like the 
one just closed. Weare so apt to demand statistical re- 
turns, and to ignore those blessed silent influences which 
have been set to work in hundreds of hearts, and which 
will bring forth fruitin years to come. Several scores that 
we know of have professed conversion, and given good evi- 
dence of having been born again. Many have been re- 
claimed. Thecity has been stirred as it has not been since 
the great revival of 1873-76. The meetings grewin power 
steadily to the very close, and there would be a hearty wel- 
come accorded to Dr. Pentecost should he see his way to 
come back next cold seasomand labor among us. 

Tho the results of the meetiugs are not so apparent as 
Dr. Pentecost may have wished for and expected, he cer- 
tainly has the satisfaction of knowing that God has enabled 
him to preach the Word which “ shall not return void,” in 
this Metropolis of the Empire. The effect of that preach- 
ing will be felt for years tocome. How greatly it has af- 
fected us we can better estimate ten or twenty years hence. 

The part taken in the work by those sweet singers, Mr. 
and Mrs. Geo. C. Stebbins, deserves especial mention. 
They sang the Gospel with a tenderness and a pathos which 
here, as everywhere, moved many who braced themselves 
successfully against appeals from the pulpit or platform. 

Mrs. Pentecost has returned to Italy, where their chil- 
dren spent the winter, and Dr. Pentecost has gone into the 
Himalayas, at Darjeeling, three hundred miles north of 
us, for a sorely needed rest after the wear and tear of these 
four months. He intends spending the hot season at Simla, 
the seat of the Government, during that trying time of 
our Indian year—the time when we missionaries swelter 
in the plains with the thermometer lost to all sense of 
shame, marking nineties and even up to 112° in the shade. 

What his plans are for the coming year no one seems to 
know. Doubtless they will take shape before the coming 
cold season, and blessed is that city in which he deter- 
mines to labor. 

CALCUTTA, March 18th, 1891. 


a 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THe Rev. J, Bell-Cox, of St. Margaret’s, Liverpool, 
the Ritualist “martyr” who.was condemned by Lord Pen- 
zance some time ago, has, since his release, refused to give 
up his illegal ecclesiastical practices, and is like to get an- 
other taste of imprisonment. 





....The Catholic Union for social studies in Italy have, 
with the full approval of the Pope, arranged to celebrate 
scientifically the fourth centenary of the discovery of 
America by the great Catholic Italian, by a congress of 
Catholic students of historico-social sciences, to be con- 
voked at Genoa in the fall of 1892, 


.-..The churches at Haverhil), Mass., have been enjoying 
a series of evangelistic services under the lead of Dr. L. W. 
Munhball. The attendance was good, and the results were 
made manifest in three hundred additions to the churches. 
At the close there was a convention attended by Mr. Moody 
and a number of persons from Boston. 


...»There is under consideration a plan for a grand South 
American Roman Catholic Council on the model of the one 
recently held in Baltimore. When it will be held is not 
yet decided, but the majority of the bishops indorse the 
project. The aim of the Council will be the entire re or- 
ganization of the American churches. 


...-The tributes to Dr. Edmond de Pressensé come in 
on every hand, revealing him as he appeared in different 
light to men of widely different national and ecclesiastical 
relations. Whatever the standpoint of the spectator, all 
alike bear constant testimony as to his greatness of soul, 
his sympathy with his age, his earnest purpose, and to the 
witness he bore to the splendid possibilities of the French 
heart when informed and inspired by genuine Christianity. 


se ead At the International Convention of old Catholics 
held in September, in Cologne, it was learned that quite a 
colony of Jansenists still existed in France. In all they 
number about 5,000 souls in Forez and Dauphiné. They 
have been without church and priest, their old men having 
led in worship, and the works of Nicole and Hamonbourg 
constituted their source of edification. They have now 
petitioned the Old Cathclics to supply them with a priest. 


-... Seventy-five churches of Hudson County, N. J., rep- 
resenting a church membership of twenty-five thousand, 
have united ina public effort to put down gambling and 
horseracing on one of the most notorious courses in the 
country. The Rev. W. J. Gowan, of Union Hill, started 
the crusade, and has received the most cordial help from 
the Rev. J. L. Scudder, and the Rev. Dr. Kempshall, of 
Elizabeth, who led a similar attack in that city, is one 
with them. When the churches unite against apy form of 
evil it is sure to go down. 


----The American Baptist Year Book for 1891 gives the 
number of regular Baptists as 3,164,227,a net gain for the year 
of 94,180, or three percent. The aggregate of contributions 
is $11,215,579.76, a gain of $1,016,320.15. New York leading the 
States with $1,557,786.55. Georgia ranks first in number of 
members, 319,621; then comes Virginia, North Carolina, Ken- 
t .:<7, Texas,South Carolina, Mississippi, Alabama, Tenne- 
see, Missouri, New York, Louisiana, Illinois, etc., while 





Nevada is at the foot of the list with only 40. Thestatistics 
of education show 147 higher institutions of learning (not 
including Chicago University) with 22,438 pupils, of whom 
2,232 are preparing for the ministry. 


.... The fifteenth annual meeting of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Presbyterian Church in Canada 
was held in Kingston, Oaot., April 14th and 15th. The at- 
tendance was large, and the various reports presented 
show the ever-widening and deepening interest of the 


Christian women of the Presbyterian Church in Canada in’ 


their heathen sisters and their children. For the purpose 
of comparison with similar work in the United States, the 
totals should be multiplied by 12 or 13. The membership 
of the Society in Auxiliaries and Mission Bands has grown 
to almost 16,000, and the contributions last year to nearly 
$35,000. The total cost of management was but 4777, a 
marvel and example of economy. The Publication De- 
partment is made to pay its way, altho a large amount of 
missionary literature is distributed gratuitously. The 
Society provides for the whole expense of work for women 
and children in all the foreign mission fields of the Cana- 
dian Presbyterian Church. The headquarters of the So- 
ciety are in Toronto, where the next annual meeting is to 
be held. 


> 
> 


PUNGENT PULPIT PREACHING. 


“The Church cannot afford to be independent of the stan- 
dards of religious belief. It was as Gibbon tells us when the 
Romans began to regard all religion as equally true—false and 
useless—that Christianity camein with its inspiring power and 
established a belief in God and saved the world from infidelity.’ 

The Rev. Thomas P. Hughes, D.D. 





“ And yet, knowing that his tenderest words and kindest acts 
were misunderstood and misconstrued, tho the waves of sorrow 
beat angrily about him, he stood calm, serene, in divine repose, 
sustained by some mighty consolation. A perennial joy shone 
forth in all his life of such heavenly radiance that with Geth- 
semane and Calvary before him we are not surprised when he 
says ‘that my joy might remain in you.’”—The Rev. Bishop 
Faulkner. 


“ We are to develop here in America a type of national char- 
acter, we believe, for which the world is to be richer always. It 
may be the last great experiment of God’s warning of human- 
ity here upon the earth. We havea right to stand guard over 
the conditions of that experiment, over the development of the 
training of that peculiar and richer life, letting nothing inter- 
fere with it, drawing into it the richness which is to come by 
the entrance of many men from many regions of the earth, 
feeling that it is to be perfected, not by any narrow working 
upon itself, but as a great amalgam of all that is rich in all the 
centuries, of all that is preciousin all the lands.”—The Rev. 
Phillips Brooks, D.D. 


“It is wrong to refuse our love to those who differ from us in 
opinion, political or theological; and I hate to read certain 
lines in Christian history because of the black stains that were 
all over—because of the denominational, ecclesiastica! hatreds. 
In these matters touching life and death, immortality and the 
great secret questions of the human soul,! think we ought to be 
kind and charitable, [f those who differ from us are loyal to 
Jesus Christ let them indulge their opinions. Love hopeth the 
best for men, looks for the best in men.”’— The Rev. Donald D. 
Me Laurin. 


“There are no ‘happen-so’s’ in our theology. 
this was a slipshod universe 1 would go crazy, God is not an 
anarchist. Law, order, symmetry, precision, a perfect square, 
a perfect rectangle, a perfect rhomboid, a perfect circle. The 
edge of God’s robe of government never fraysout. There are 
no loose screws io the world’s machinery.”—The Rev. T. De Witt 
Talmage, D.D. 


if | thought 


*“T am glad to see that the churches are banding together 
throughout the country to fight this increasingly pernicious nui- 
sance; that Christian people are taking a greater interest in 
current events, and propose to become a rea! force in social and 
political life. Our churches are not sleeping-cars in which we 
may doze all the way to Heaven. They are regiments of God, 
commissioned to fight against the wrong and destroy the works 
of Satan. We are minute men, ready at a moment’s notice tu 
seizefour arms and do battle in the name of Christ.”—The Rev. 
J. L. Seudder. 








Missions. 


THE spirit of independence which has characterized the 
Greeks from their earliest history is making itself mani- 
fest in the evangelical churches not only of Greece itself 
but of Turkey. In 1885 the Greek Evangelical Church at 
Athens withdrew from connection with the mission of the 
Presbyterian Church (South) in the belief that, as an inde- 
pendent organization without foreign connection in any 
way, it would not only be on a stronger basis of develop- 
ment but would hold a better position toward the Greek 
nation. Under the lead of Dr. Kalopothakes, the Church 
has steadily held on its way through great difficulties. 
There has been more of outward growth and internal har- 
mony than at any time before, and the members are look- 
ing toward the outlying districts, feeling the responsibility 
that has rested upon them in withdrawing from connection 
with the American mission. The Presbyterian Board, in 
accordance with the request of the church, withdrew its 
missionaries from Athens, and formed astation at Salonica. 
In that city and at Janina good work has been started, and 
in each place there is apparent a strong desire on the part 
of the native Greek Church to work out its own life inde- 
pendently of foreign influence. Recently, both congrega- 
tions have expressed their belief that it is an injury to the 
Evangelical Church for foreign Protestants to have any- 
thing to do with it, and their unalterable determination to 
maintain their own evangelical churches and their own 
evangelical ministers. The question of withdrawing the 
present missionary of the Presbyterian Board from Salon- 
ica will come up at the next General Assembly. In 
hearty sympathy with this general spirit is the posi- 
tion taken by the Greek Evangelical Alliance, started 
in Smyrna by Dr. George Constantine, and which already 
has branches in many important cities of Asia Minor and 
along the Black Sea coast. While gial-:f assistance, they 











believe that self-help is the best help, and wherever it is 
among the possibilities for them to guide their ewn de- 
velopment they hold that such a course is the best one, and 
the success that has already marked their efforts seems to 
indicate that they have found asolution to some of the 
most difficult problems of mission work. 


.... The following table ef the state of Rowan Catholic 
missions in British possessions on the west coast of Africa 
is taken from Illustrated Roman Catholic Missions for 
April, 1891. 

“1, GAMBIA.—Forms a small portion of the Vicariate Apos« 
tolic of Senegambia, which is mostly Frenth territory. Sinte 
1849 this colony has possessed some missionaries and schools 
kept by the Christian Brothers and the Sisters of St. Joseph 
(mapy of the latter natives) respectively. Some 120 miles from 
the coast on MacCarthy Island, up the river Gambia a colony 
of old pupils of the mission propagates the faith among the sur- 
rounding populations (Wolofs, Bambaras, Serras, Mandingos, 
etc,). 

‘2 SreRRA LEONE, under care of the Superior General of the 
Fathers of the Holy Ghost as Pro-Vicar Apostolic. There are 
8 priests, 4 lay brothers,7 nuns (St. Joseph); 4 stations (Free- 
town, Rio Pongo, Sangha, Monrovia in the Liberian Republic), 
and a new one in course of erection at Conakry. Also 6 schools 
with 300 pupils. Total number of Catholics, about 2,000. 

“3. GoLp Coast. Prefecture erected 1879. There are 4 Euro- 
pean priests, 4 native catechists, 4 nuns, and 4 stations (Elmina, 
Cape Coast Castle, Accra, Axim); 3 schools, with 315 children; 
an orphanage with 20 boyst a work-school for girls, and a total 
of 1,200 Catholics. 

**4. LaAGos.—Portion of the Vicariate of Benin, under a Pro- 
Vicar residing at Lagos (‘the Liverpool of West Africa’), which 
also extends over Porto Novo (French protectorate); Yoruba, 
and other native States. The entire Vicariate possesses 1s 
priests, 15 native catechists, 19 nuns. There is a training cul- 
lege at Lagos, and 20 elementary schools with i,095 children all 
over the Vicariate. Chief stations: Lagos, Porto Novo, Abeo- 
kuta, Topo, Oyo. Total numter of Catholics, 14,000. 

“5. NIGER PROTECTORATE.—Prefecture of Lower Niger 
erected 1889, Five priests, and chapels at Onitsha and Asaba.” 


.... The American Board has made a comparative state- 
ment of the first seven months of last year and this year, 
showing a total gain of #24,487.94. There must, however, 
be a larger. increase, or the Board will close the year in 
debt, the work will be crippled, and missionaries discour- 
aged. As it is, it will be remembered that a cutting 
down of sixteen per cent. was ordered on the estimated 
expenditures sent in, for the coming year. There will 
be no reduction whatever— as has been erroneously 
stated—in the amount used for the cause the past year; 
only a reduction on the amount suggested by the 
missionaries as needed to supply new calls the coming year 
in extending missionary work. These reductions are often 
made in Congress, on business principles; when Depart- 
ment estimates are sent in for new war ships, new post- 
office buildings, an increase in pensions, salaries, etc. The 
officers of the Board do wisely in scanning carefully all 
new estimates for future expenditures, and in cuttingdown 
the same when safety prompts such action. If the friends 
of missions desire the American Board to occupy new 
fields let them furnish the money to doit, in which case 
there will be no cutting down. 


....The recent disturbances in Assam call special atten- 
tion to mission work in that country. The first society to 
enter Assam was the American Baptist Missionary Union, 
which in 1836 established astation at Sadiya among the Na- 
gas, a hill tribe on the borders of Assam and China. From 
that point their work spread southward among the Kham- 
tis, Shans and Garos, until now they have 30 churches, with 
nearly 2,000 church members. One of their stations is at 
Kohima, to which place some of the refugees from Manipur 
fled. The next society to enter the field was the Welsh 
Presbyterian, which since 1841 has carried on a successful 
work among the wild Khasis of the Khasia and Jaintia 
Hills. Their principal stations are Shillong, the capital of 
Assam, Tura and Gauhati: and their churches number 72, 
with 1,869 church members. A number of the churches in 
both missions are self supporting. The Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel (High Church, England) has 
schools at Shillong, Sylhet and Gauhati. 


.... March meetings are held in three centers of the Madura 
district of the mission of the American Board. For two 
days missionaries aud native helpers of all the stations 
are brought together, lessons are recited by catechists, 
teachers and Bible women, reports are presented, essays 
are read, a sermon is preached, and all unite at the table 
of the Lord. At the meeting of the East Local Committee 
at Manamadura the beautiful new church, commenced 
seven years ago by the Rev. A. H. Burnell], was dedicated, 
while the North Lccal Committee received reports of the 
dedication of three brick churches and one thatch church. 
The last and one of the brick churches were paid for eu- 
tirely by the people the mselves. 


.... When, in 1888, the British ship ‘‘ Osprey” rescued 
from the Arab slave traders about 270 young Gallas from 
Abyssinia, it became an immediate question what was to be 
done with them. They were distributed among the Roman 
Catholics at Aden, the Church cf England and American 
Presbyterian missions in India, and sixty-four were sent. 
to the Lovedale Institute of the Free Church of Seotland 
in South Africa. In that institution there has been a fair 
opportunity to test their ability, and the results are most 
gratifying, especially among the girls, who have shown 
marked ability and great docility. {[t is possible that from 
these may be recruited the missionaries who are yet to 
bring that dark Gallaland to the knowledge of Christ. 


...-Foreign missions find their legitimate fruit in home 
missions, especially in such enterprises as that instituted 
by the native Christians of the Guild Mission of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland at Darjeeling, Northeast India. 
Rigbt on their eastern border is the almost savage country 
of Bhutan, nominally under British rule‘ really independ- 
ent. Its people claim to be Buddhists, but are really devil 
worshipers, and have hitherto repelled all effarts to reach 
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them with Christian influences. To them the churches of 
Sikkim have inaugurated a mission, and through them 
Tibet may still be reached. 


....Of the various mission fields probably few are more 
discouraging than thcse in the East Indies, and Borneo 
has rather taken the lead in offering bindrance to the 
Christian preacher. Yet even there the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel (High Church, England) has 
succeeded in establishing stations at the three seaports of 
North British Borneo, Sandakan, Kudat and Labuap, and 
the missionaries are hoping soon to form one at Pannujah, 
three bundred miles from the coast, among the hill tribes 
that have been deemed hitherto inaccessible. 


.-..The Baptist Missionary Society of England is laying 
its plans for a centenary celebration next October, and pto- 
poses to signalize the event by raising a fund of £100,000 
for missionary purposes, and at the same time to increase 
the annual income by new subscriptions and enlarged con- 
tributions to a similar amount. Every one who has felt 
the power of the impulse given by Carey and his associates, 
will sympathize most deeply with the Society and wish it 
every success, 


..--[t is almost time to hear from Messrs. Thornton and 
Lopp, the missionaries of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation who last summer established themselves at Port 
Clarence, fifty miles south of Cape Prince of Wales, Alaska. 
A vessel visits them only once a yeit. 


.-+. The Rev. H. P. Cochrane, of the Tourigoo Baptist Mis- 
sion, attributes, so far as human ageacies go, the retent 
conversion of eight out of thirty six pupils in his school 
largely to the influence of the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor. 








Archeological. 
THE TOMBS AT ERETRIA. 


BY JOHN PICKARD, 
STUDENT OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 





No carved monument, no mound of earth even remains 
to mark the spot where the ancient Eretrians buried their 
dead. The graves which have been discovered mark the 
course of ancient roads, and it is useless to explore except 
on either side of these. Even here days of labor may be 
spent in vain. The peasant may have been there before 
you; or the graves may be tvo poor to contain objects of 
value. 

‘What is below?” is the question as the work begins. 
**God and the spade alone know,” replies the digger.” 
** I'he spade is the wisest archeologist.” 

The graves of Eretria are most interesting. 

Along the ‘' Sacred Way ”’ to the East they extend on 
either side of the ancient road for miles in regular lines. 
The place seems like a vast city of the dead; in fact, as if 
here were a burying ground for the whole region. Then 
the presence of the names of other cities on the tombstones 
shows that even strangers were brought here for interment. 

These graves are of all epochs. Sometimes indeed as 
many as four were found, one above the other. A foot or 
two below the surface, are the poor Byzantine graves made 
of pottery. Oneslab is laid flat on the bottom of the grave, 
then two others lean together over the body like the two 
sides of a roof, so that the three slabs form an equilateral 
triangle. Just below these, sometimes only afew inches, 
appear the rectangular Roman graves, made of slabs of 
stone, well fitted, but often showing plain indications that 
the stones had been used in some previous structure. 
Lower still, come the Greek graves of a good period, and 
lowest of all, six feet and more deep, the archaic ones. 

Do not, however, think that all these were placed care- 
fully one upon the other, asif each later digger were con- 
scious of the work of his predec2ssor. On the contrary, 
while the archaic tombs bave almost invariably an east 
and west direction, the next in order of time are frequently 
due north and south, and the Roman and Byzantine 
seem to be put at any angle which was most convenient. 

The various periods are easily recognized in many ways. 
The peasant despises the pottery graves of the Byzantine, 
for he knows that in them he will find only a vase of coarse 
material and workmanship. The Roman tomb, built of 
stones, is well constructed. The vases of glass and of clay 
found in this, are not valuable; but golden rings, earrings, 
necklaces, bracelets and silver trinkets in numbers, may 
reward the excavator. But it was when we went one 
layer deeper, and reached the Greek graves proper, that we 
made our richest find. Forit is this series which in Ere- 
tria sometimes contains those wonderful white vases only 
found here and in Attica. Other kinds of vases, terra- 
cotta figures and masks, gold and silver ornamentsare also 
numerous in these. The archaic graves yield little, but 
this little is in the shape of archaic vases. 

The graves of.the three lower series are made of upright 
slabs of stone, well joined on sides and ends. The top is 
usually covered with similar stones; but when the sepul- 
cher contains many valuables, large blocks of limestone, 
sometimes three or four courses of these, are used for 
greater security. The earth itself forms the bottom of these 
stone sarcophagi. Originally, wooden coffins were placed 
inside, and the nails and some bits of wood from thcse, we 
frequently found. 

In the lapse of time, dust has usually sifted through the 
cracks and completely filled the tombs with fine earth. It 
is within this that the treasures are found. 

To open such a grave and secure its contents uninjured 
by the tools is an art only to be acquired by long experi- 
ence, an experience which many of those peasants have 
surreptitiously obtained. For grave digging, except by 
governmental authority, is forbidden by law under heavy 
penalties. A man cannot open a tomb even on his own 
land without the presence of an official. The Government 
claims the possession of all articles found, and pays to the 








owner one-half their estimated value. Severe as the laws 
are, they do not prevent the peasant from robbing the 
graves by night, and probably nine-tenths of the small 
antiquities for sale to-day in Athens, and scattered 
through the private collections of Europe have been thus 
secured. Our workmen were some of them experts in this 
line, and the king of them all had already been twice in 
prison for grave robbing. He was a picturesque old fellow, 
and it is no exaggeration to call him the typical grave- 
diggerin Hamlet. é , 

When the stones had been removed from the top of a 
grave, he was the man called upon to do the real opening. 
Armed with a small pick, he began in the middle of the 
grave; for the articles of value stand always by the head or 
the feet. At first he worked the earth out rapidly, but, as 
he approached the ends, more cautiously. Even the point 
of his pick seemed instinct with feeling, and not once did 
he injure the most fragile glass. Before anything was 
apparent to the untrained eye, laying aside the pick and 
taking a broad-bladed hunter’s knife, dexterously and care- 
fully he scraped aside the earth till the treasures one by 
one came into view. Those moments were always inter- 
esting, at times they were exciting. 

We waited not only to receive the treasure which might 
gladden our eyes, but to hear the old man’s verdict on an- 
other point, whether still other graves lay beneath. Go 
down till you strike stereo —till you reach hard pap, 
the earth which has never been disturbed by the spade, is 
the first, and the most important rule for the excavator, 
So here, when the bottom of the grave was reached, a couple 
of blows from the small pick in the experienced hand were 
enough to decide. We doubted his judgment and believed 
our own eyes at first, but each time, the would-be knowl- 
edge of the student had to yield to the skill of the practical 
‘man of affairs.”’ 

We often found that the graves had been covered thor- 
oughly with sand from the seashore before the soil was 
replaced above. “Why?” That thesand might serve as an 
absorbent, says the scientist. That the earth may rest 
lightly on the dead, replies the peasant. 

The weather had been simply vile for three or four days, 
confining us to the camp. The snow line had crept down 
the side of tbe mountain till it reached the base. There 
were two or three inches of snow in the village, and a mix- 
ture of snow and rain were falling. The pleasures of camp 
life had been exhausted, and all were sighing for a change. 
When word came in that three workmen had been found 
ready to go out, every man responded tothe call. Ina few 
momentsten of us were trudging forth through the mud 
toward the ‘‘ mausoleum,” as we had nicknamed the foun- 
dations unearthed a half-hour’s walk from the village. 

Three times already the work here had been abandoned 
from lack of encouraging signs, but on each occasion some- 
thing had led to its being taken up again. This time it 
was notin vain. All lent a hand, and, in spite of cold and 
rain, before nightfall one grave had been found, the mas- 
sive limestone covering broken in pieces and removed, the 
inside explored. Disappointment awaited us. 

Only afew broken vases were here. But on either side 
were other graves. Sothe next morning the work went 
on. At nine o’clock there was excitement, which quickly 
spread to the village. Th- second grave had been par- 
tially uncovered, and through a chink the glitter of gold 
could be seen. In an hour the earth had been thrown off, 
the heavy limestone removed. The treasure lay revealed. 
This grave, contrary to the rule, was not filled with earth, 
so the bones of the. skeleton could be seen. Right where 
the breast of the figure had been, lay a mass of more than 
two ounces, more than two hundred gold leaves. Thin 
gold plate had been cut into the shape of oak and ivy 
leaves, and all the veins of the natural leaf were carefully 
marked upon them. They had evidently formed a bouquet. 
It was a tempting sight as they were all taken out and 
spread on a large handkerchief in the Jight of the sun 
which had deigned to come out in time to shine on our 
good fortune. The workmen caught the excitement of the 
hour, and the work on the other graves in this family 
tomb went rapidly on. There were six gravesin all. Two 
of them had been robbed in antiquity; but the grave on 
the opposite end of the structure, which corresponded in 
position to the‘one just described, containedja rich treasure. 
It was nearly night when wepar. ially uncovered it. 

A few vases of good Greek workmanship, a terra-cotta 
mask of the god Pan, and some terra-cotta statuets came 
forth: and then we went back to camp. The following 
morning seven gold crowns, one after another, were 
brought to view, making this one of the richest discoveries 
since the graves of Mycenze were opened. With these 
were found two specimens of the stylus, and a pen which 
from its appearance might have been made fifty instead of 
twenty-three hundred years ago. Then, marvelous to re- 
late, on the slab which covered the grave beside this, was 
an inscription stating that here was buried the daughter 
of an Aristotle. 

Straightway the wires flashed the news over the world 
that this richest grave was that of Aristotle the Stagirite! 
Was it the grave of the great Aristotle? That isaquestion 
to which Dr. Waldstein, the able director of our school at 
Athens, will publish a reply in due season. 

As the days went by, good luck was noi always present. 
Often the graves yielded nothing. Sometimes the peasant 
had been there before us; sometimes only a few charred 
bones were found, telling that the body had been cremated. 

But from one grave came a beautiful gold ring with a 
rampant lion asa seal. Another yielded the loveliest ear- 
ripgs one can imagine. Two golden doves are swinging in 
a hoop of gold. The eyes are of precious stones, the 
feathers of granulated gold work. Precious stones are set 
in the wings and the breasts, and the feathers of the tails 
are so arranged as to move as the pendant swings. 

Perhaps the most interesting find, archeologically, are the 
white vases, the lekythoi, two of which are as fine as any 
which can be found in the museums of Europe. They form 


an important link in the chain of evidence which shows 


the close connection which existed between Athens and 
Eretria. 

Were they made in Athens, and exported to Eretria, or 
did they come from an Eretrian studio? This is again a 
question which remains to be answered by the archeologist. 

To these special treasures must be added a marble head, 
and a marble statuet of excellent workmanship, a large 
number of vases of greater or less merit, several bronze 
dishes, and a few coins and terra cottas. All these now 
rest in one of the private rooms at tre Central Museum in 
Athens. While it is permitted to all the archeological 
schools here to spend what money they desire in excava- 
ting, they must do this only at such points as the Greek 
Government allows, and the results of such excavatious 
must pass into the hands of the Greeks. Absolutely noth- 
ing of real archeological value can be removed from the 
country, and to the excavator is granted only the right of 
publishing the results of his labor and the right of making 
casts of the originals which be may find. This seems 
stringent law to the archeologist sometimes, but, after all, 
it is most just. Her wonderful past is the richest possession 
of the Greece of today. It is well that a stop has been put 
to that species of plundering which deprived her of the 
Elgin marbles, and of the many other great works which 
to-day form the chief treasures of the British Museum and 
of the Louvre. 

ATHENS, April 7th, 1891. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BRAND, E. P., Orion and Alpha, [l]., accepts call to Atchison 
Kan. 





COKER, M. G., Willimantic, Conn., resigns. 

DOUGLAS, C. T., Turner’s Falls, ca'led to Brockton. Mass 

HAMBLEN, I. 8., North Berwick, accepts call to East Win- 
throp, Me. 

HEISIG, THeo., Waterford, N. Y., called to Jersey City, N. J. 

McDONALD, RosBert, Methuen, called to Boston, Mass. 

PEPPER, G.D. B., Colby Univ., accepts call to Saco, Me. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ALBERT, M., Meth., accepts call to Kingsley, la. 

BALE, ALBERT G., Melrose, Mass., resigns. 

BLACKWELL, WItitaAM, Rhinelander, Wis,. resigne. 

CHILDS, L. S., Geneva, Kan., accepts call to Choctaw City, 
Oklohama. 

CLARK, Orvitut C., Red Lodge, Mont., resigns. 


COLE, H. HamMoND, Tucson, Ariz., accepts call to Vlivet ch., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


CREW FORD, JouHN C., Nickerson, Kan., accepts call to Boone, 
a. 


DALTON, MARTIN L., Camden, accepts call to Salamanca, N.Y. 

DANA, J. JAY, Curtisville, Mass., resigns. 

ELY, Epwarp, L., Strang, Shickley and Bruning Neb., resigns. 

DEAN, Outiver S., Holbrook, Mass., resigns. 

DOUGLAS, James, Pulaski, N. Y., died April 16th, aged 62. 

ENLOW, CHARLES E., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Waverly 
and Greenwood, Neb. 

rOue=s, CHARLES A., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Leona, 

an. 


onan. Ezra E., Buffalo Gap, accepts call to Hot Springs, 
8. D. 


HALEY, FRANK, Milton, N. H., resigns. 

HALL, Joun C., Hudson, Mass., resigns. 

HARLOW, Lexco1y, Ellington, N. Y., called to Coventry, Vt. 

HIGGINS, RoBERT M., St. Louis, Mo., accepts call to Peoples’s 
ch., Little Rock, Ark. 

JONES, W1LL1AM, Salem, Ia., resigns. 

LANE, NATHAN W., White Oaks, N. M., resigns. 

KELLEY, Gero. W., Barton, Vt., called to Cape Elizabeth, Me. 

KELLEY, Witutam H., Sherburne, called to Berlin, N. Y. 

eat, 5, Rpm ae M., Hanover, Mass , accepts call to Deerfield, 


LYON, FRANK E., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Mondovi, Wis. 

MADGE, WALTER W., Haywards, Cal., resigns. 

MARSHALL, Joan W., Chicago Sem., accepts cali to Eureka, 

nsas. 

MEREDITH, Ricuarp, Leominster, Mass., resigne. 

MILLS, CHARLES 8., North Brookfield, Mass., called to Jennings 
Ave. ch., Cleveland, O. 

MILLIKAN. Sixas F., Plymouth ch.. Wichita, Kan., accepts, 
call to Mason City, Ia, 

MINTZ, BENJAMIN D.. Firesteel, accepts call to Canova, Dover 
and Spring Farm, 8. D. 

NICHOLAS, Joun F., Blue Bapids, Kan., resigns. 

OSGOOD, Lucian E., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Union 
Grove, Wis. 

PAGE, HARLAN, Candia, N. H., called to Hardwick, Mass, 

PERKINS, Stpney, Kingman, accepts call to Haverhill, N. H. 

hase i : ceed KinGMAN, Portland, Me., called to Haver- 

il, N. A. 

POUND, Epwarp H., Crawford, Neb., resigns. 

RALssOR, EDWARD S., Lincoln, Neb.,accepts call to Leadville 
Col. 


ROSSEAU, Evwarp E., Meth., Pass Christian, Miss., accepts 
call to Spain St. ch., New Orleans, La. 
SALTER, WIL.1AM, Burlington, la., res'gne. . 
ae. GeEorGE R., Oxford, Me., accepts call to Red Lodge, 
ont. 
SHAW, WILi1A4M B., Downs, accepts call to Argentine, Kan. 
SHURTLEFF., ERNEST W.. San Buenaventura, Cal., accepts call 
to Ch. of Pilgrimage, Plymouth, Mase. 
STRUTHERS, ALFRED L., Central Mission, P!ymouth ch., 
Minneapolis, Minn., resigns. 
STUART, IsamMBERT B., North Yarmouth, Me., resigns. 
TORBET, ALBERT, Omaha, Neb., resigns. 
TWOMBLY, ALEXANDER 8., Winthrop ch., Charlestown, Mass. 
resigns. 
WESTLAKE, Casstvus M., has not resigned at Manistee, Mich. 
WHITE, Levi, Plymouth, III., resigns. 
Wanina, ELBRIDGE C., Yale Sem., accepts call to Springfield, 
Mass. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


BAILEY, SAMUEL, New York, N. Y., died April 17th, aged S0. 

CORNELIUS, 8. A., Santa Cruz., Cal., resigns. 

HARRIS, J. S., Danville, Ky., called to Indianapolis, Ind. 

KINGSBURY, OLtivskr A., accepts call to New Hartford, Cupp. 

MaQoum, R. R., Osage City, Kan., accepts call to Sedalia, 
Mo. 

SEYMOUR, Erastus, New York, N. Y., died April 13th, aged 55. 

SHAW, H. W., Binghamton, accepts call to Worcester, N. Y. 

sak thes RopeErt, Rochester, N. Y., accepts call to Atco, 


STEVENSON, W. P., Mauch Chunk, accepts call to Titusville 
Penn. 

RIGGS, A. B., Waterford, N Y., accepts call to Cincianati, O. 

WILSON. W.J., Callensburg, accepts call to Currie’s Run and 
Center, Penn. 
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Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR MAY 34. 


ISRAEL OFTEN REPROVED.—Amos Iv, 
4-138. 





Nores.—This lesson is from Amos, a 
prophet who came a few years after Jonah, 
in the last part of the reign of Jeroboam II 
over Israel, and Uzziah over Judah, almost 
eight bundred years B.c. This was an un- 
sually prosperous time for the northern 
kingdom of Israel, as the wicked Jeroboam 
had a long and successful reign, extending 
his kingdom far over the Syrian border. 
Uzziah was also successful. Amos was a 
herdsman of Tekoa, only a dozen miles from 
Jerusalem, and was not educated to be a 
prophet. Amo; begins his prophecy against 
other nations, and then comes to Israel in 
our lesson, and afterward to his own coun- 
try of Judah.- “Come to Bethel and 
transgress.” ~-Ironical. Bethel was one of 
the seats of the worship of the calves. 
* Gilgal.’—The northern Gilgal, near 
Bethel, mentioned II Kings ii, 1. “Sae- 
rifices every morning.’’—Not the daily burnt 
offering of a lamb, but ordinary sacrifices 
which were not required so frequently. 
‘* Tithes every three days.’’-—Not three 
years. This would be “ multiplying” in- 
deed. - “A sacrifice of that which is 
leavened.”’—Which was forbidden by the 
law.————-“‘ Proclaim free will offerings.” — 
in which case they would cease to be free 
will offerings. The prophet mentions all 
these things in which the law was exceeded 
as illustrating how they tried to serve by 
overmuch and wrong offerings. 
* Cleanness of teeth.’’—Because there is no 
food to put in them. “Yet three 
months.”—When the rain was absolutely 
needed, —-—“* The pulmer worms.’’—Here 
perhaps the young grasshopper.———“‘ Pes- 
tilence after the manner of Egypt.’’—The 
dense population of Egypt originated 
plague and cholera, “A brand 
plucked out of the burning.’’—When others 
were destroyed ye were saved as if a half- 
burned stick were taken from the fire. 

Instruction.—Amos bids them go to Beth- 
el and worship idols when he means that 
they must not. It is acase of irony such as 
we must be careful about using, but which 
is perfectly proper for a capable speaker, 
who will not allow himself to be misunder- 
stood. 

Exaggerated worship is no virtue. One 
can overdo going to church. One can trust 
in such religious exercises in which there is 
no merit. These Israelites trusted in forms 
and sacrifices instead of God and goodness. 
Don’t go to church so as to neglect home or 
business. 

Do things God’s way, not your own; and 
dlo not imagine that if you sacrifice your- 
self in your way a great deal God will be 
pleased. Multiplying religious services 
may be multiplying transgressions. 

God rules the forces of Nature. It is true 
that the rain and harvests come by laws of 
Nature, but God rules over Nature. He can 
control his own mechanism just as well as 
an engineer can control a locomotive. 
When an engineer keeps his hand off the 
engine it goes right on mechanically; but 
he can move a rod here or there, and the 
eugine, according to its own laws, obeys 
him. 

It is just as true now asin the time of 
Ams that hunger and want are caused by 
disobedience of God’s laws. We cannot 
always tell when God withholds the rain 
for punishment, aud we have no right in 
auy pirticular case, as when a crop fails 
in some section, to say that it is 
caused by any special sin; but we do know 
that, on the whole, poverty and want are 
caused by disobedience to Gol’s laws. It 
is God’s law tbat men shall work, or 
that they be frugal, or that they be honest. 
A man loses his place because he steals; 
that is God’s punishment. Whole com- 
munities suffer for extravagance, or because 
some are extortionate. When we shall re 
form the conditions about us, giving to each 
his due, and requiring each to work, we 
shall abolish poverty, which is mostly 
caused by sin. 

We have all got tomeetGod. That means 
that we shall have to meet him in judg- 
ment. He will come to punish the disobe- 
dient, and then he cannot be escaped. We 
should then take pains while we can to 
avoid his condemnation. 

The preparation to meet God is very sim- 
ple. All one has to doisto obey bim. His 
chief law is love. He is not a hard master. 
He tells us to love and serve him, and to 
love our neighbor as ourself. He has given 
us his Ten Commandments, and their inter- 
pretation through Jesus Christ, whereby 
they are filled full of love. If we will obey 
them, in Christ’s way, and feed the hungry 
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and clothe the naked and visit the sick and 
the prisoner, we need not be afraid to meet 
God. 

The fear of judgment is a proper motive 
to use to lead people to repentance. It is 
what Jonah used, and what Amos used, 
and what Jesus Christ used, and what our 
laws constantly use, and what all Nature 
uses. The law says: If you killa man, I 
will hang you. Nature says: He that will 
not work, neither shall he eat. God says: 
The soul that sinneth it shall die. It is 
wise, it is right, to present the threatenings 
of the law to every soul, young or old, and 
especially with the young to use these argu- 
ments from God’s wrath. 

A child’s life is especially one of prepara- 
tion. He must be constantly told to study, 
to fit and prepare himself for his work when 
he grows up and takes his parents’ place. 
When a child he must prepare to be a use- 
ful and honorable citizen. Much more let 
him prepare in childhood by accepting 
Christ as his Saviour, to meet his God. 

Does a child ask, How shall I prepare to 
meet my God? ‘Tell him now to promise 
himself that he will try in everything to 
live so as to please God, and then trust in 
Jesus Christ to forgive all his sins. That is 
enough. 


School and College. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION in England is the 
practical expression of an idea that first 
voiced itself in poetry and in protest. The 
fervor which gave rise to the Tractarian 
movement in Oxford, the sense of universal 
brotherhood that inspired Alton Locke and 
the impassioned verse of William Morris, 
the rebound from doctrinal and esthetic 
religion to humanitarianism, the extension 
of the franchise and the threatening aspect 
of the labor problem, have all contributed 
to the force and volume of the current. 

It is not, as superficial observers may 
deem, primarily and principally a movement 
for the extension of knowledge, but rather 
for lifting the body politic to a plane where 
all may view the problems of their common 
destiny in the light of the accumulated ex- 
perience of the race. This is the people’s 
era, and true to their mission the univer- 
sities offer the torch of wisdom to the hand 
that bears the scepter. In our own country 
the movement can never mean exactly what 
it does in England, because here learning 
has never been the exclusive prerogative 
of the noble born and the rich. With us it 
promises rather the extension of culture 
and the repression of unworthy ideals than 
the dispersion of ignorance and superstition 
which is largely its purpose in England. 
To catch the true significance of the move- 
ment as there developed we must withdraw 
our attention from provincial classes of 
artisans and miners whose labor has in- 
duced the capacity and the desire for 
science—from these we must turn to the 
university settlements in the ‘ congested” 
metropolitan districts. Here itis that we 
get at the heart of University Extension. 

** Deep calleth unto deep”’ is the poetic ex- 
pression of a law of spiritual affinity; given 
Bethnal Green and Whitechapel in a land 
of Christian universities and in time you 
will find there a Toynbee Hall and an Ox- 
ford House. Itisalaw of humanity, it is 
a law of divinity; the highest must reflect 
itself in the lowest, because thus only can 
it be seen in full intensity. 

In France the word university has a wider 
significance than in other countries; it is 
the State teaching, it comprises all degrees 
and agencies of educational work. In Eng- 
land, where such centralization is not even 
thought of, its essential principle has been 
set into vigorous action by the new move- 
ment. 

Since 1872 the London School Board has 
maintained a house to house canvas, from 
which is derived a minute inventory of the 
social life of “ Darkest England.” This 
furnished to Charles Booth the data which 
he classified and discussed with telling 
effect in his “ Life and Labor of the People 
of East London,” the book upon which 
General Booth based his stirring appeal. 
Thus it appears that the plowshare which 
broke the ground in that spiritual wilder- 
ness was the elementary School Board. 
Through Toynbee Hall the work of the 
School Board and the university are affili- 
ated. The “ residents’? of Toynbee who 
have come from Oxford and Cambridge to 
live the Christ life among the lowly, 
the destitute and the despairing, follow 
the paths which the Board have map- 
ped out; in turn they foster the work 
of the Board by all the social, intellec- 
tual and spiritual influences which they 
bring to bear upon the people, The rela- 














tion is made more direct and intimate 
through the wor of the university men 
with pupil teachers. The minds of these 
apprentices ure stimulated by the contact, 
their spirits are elevated and their sympa- 
thies quickened; nor is this all, university 
men are naturally physical culture enthusi- 
asts and increase their influence by means of 
boating, cricket clubs and the like. Tbe 
recent appointment of members of the Hall 
upon the Board staff of School Managers 
completes the circuit from university to 
school. 

More suggestive, perhaps, to American 
minds is the effort of the ‘“‘Residents’’ to 
come into sympathetic relations with work- 
ingmen. This is iargely accomplished 
through the medium of clubs which are 
almost countless in East London and rep- 
resent every class of laborers and almost 
every possible shade of enlightenment and 
of political feeling. The “Residents’’ not 
only attend these clubs but maintain vari- 
ous conferences in their owa house. Promi- 
nent among these is the ‘‘ Thursday Smok- 
ing Confereace.’’ From October to June, 
with short breaks at Christmas and Easter, 
the Lecture Hall i; filled on that eveaing of 
the week with an audience drawn together 
by the interest in political and social 
debate. The particular subject depends 
upon the times. Last winter at the critical 
moment when Trade Unionism and Strikes 
were uppermost in every mind, a confer- 
ence on the utility of strikes provel an im- 
mense attraction. The debaters were prin- 
cipally workingmen and the “Residents’’ 
got a view of practical economics that will 
not be forgotten when they come, as some 
inevitably will, into the national Tribune. 
[t need hardly be said that this particular 
outcome of Uaiversity Extension is thor- 
oughly and essentially Christian. ‘ Natur- 
ally,’’ says the Rev. Samuel A. Barnett, the 
inspiring soul and efficient leader of the 
work, ‘‘as a minister of Christ, I am con- 
cerned before all things for the growth of 
true religion in East London. I see, tho, 
how often the usual methods and common 
teaching fail to commend religion, and how 
mauy good men make converts without 
making their converts conscious of sonship 
to God.” With this supreme desire in his 
heart, and with years of experience in the 
district, he says: “‘The first need of East 
London, as of all communities, may be ex- 
pressed most concisely in Arnold Toynbee’s 
phrase, ‘the education of the citizen.’”’ In 
this sense University Extension has alsoa 
great mission in America. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE cause not only of missions but of 
general education in the Turkish Empire 
received a severe blow in the destruction by 
fire of the college at Aintab last December. 
It had reached a position of great useful- 
ness, its ninety-four pupils coming very 
largely from the cities of Northern Syria, 
where some of the most successful work of 
the American Board has been carried on. 
One hundred alumni are holding useful and 
honorable positions wherever they go, and 
not less than five hundred more are spread- 
ing the influence which a less extended 
course exerted upon them. Natives and 
foreigners alike feel the urgent necessity for 
the re-erection of the college bufildings, and 
the trustees have authorized the work to be 
commenced. For the full equipment ofthe 
buildings $20,000 will be needed, and $16,000 
are required at once. Contributions may 
be sent to James M. Gordon, Treasurer, 
P. O. Box 1427, Boston, Mass. 


.... The practical training of the colored 
people, as carried on by the Rankin- 
Richards Institute, Windsor, Bertie Co., 
N. C., is meeting with much success, and 
enlisting the sympathy and support of some 
leading citizens. The Superintendent and 
Principal, Mr. Rhoden Mitchell, bas the 
indorsement of Gen. O. O. Howard, Dayid 
H. Greer, Vice-President Morton, and 
others, 1n his effort to raise $15,000 for the 
work of the Institute. 


....The celebrated John Guy Vassar will 
case, as decided by the Court of Appeals, 
gives to the fifteen heirs $50,000 each, makes 
invalid the bequests to the Baptist Church 
of Christ and tothe John Guy Vassar Or- 
phan Asylum. The trustees of Vassar Col- 
iege, as is known, saved the bequest to 
that institution by compromising with the 
heirs before the case went to the Court of 
Appeals. 


..-- Indiana State University has elected 
to its Presidency Professor Coulter, of Wa- 
bash College, whom President Jordan, of 
Stanford University, had hoped to take to 
California with him, but may lose Prof. 
David Swan, of the chair of mathematics 
and astronomy, who has been invited to 
the same chair at Palo Alto, 








Science. 


IN a recent number of the Johns Hop- 
kins University Circular, Professor Row- 
land gives a very interesting account of the 
work he has been doing lately in comparing 
the solar spectrum with the spectra of the 
different chemical elements. He finds 
thirty-six of the metallic elements (count- 
ing hydrogen as one) more or less certainly 
represented, and eight more that are doubt- 
ful. Fifteen others, among them antimony, 
arsenic, bismuth, boron, nitrogepv, gold, 
mercury, phosphorus and sulphur, do not 
appear; but he is careful to say that ‘‘ some 
good reason generally appears for their ab- 
sence from the solar spectrum,” usually 
somethipg in the character of the lines 
which they show in the electric arc, or the 
fact that their lines arein the ultra-violet, 
beyond the limits of the solar spectrum, 
He adds: ‘*‘ Of course, this is little evidence 
of their absepce from the sun itself.’ 
Bromine, chlorine, iodine, fluorine, oxygen, 
and a number of the rare elements, still re- 
main'to be studied. It appears that while 
by far the greater portion of the lines in the 
solar spectrum are now accounted for, there 
remain a good many, and among them 


some which are very conspicuous, to be 
identified. 


....-Mr. 'T. J. See, a young American now 
pursuing astronomical studies at Berlin, 
bas recently published some interesting 
speculations respecting the orbits of binary 
stars. The orbits of these bodies are, as a 
rule, very eccentric, and the question has 
been to account for this fact, since at first 
sight there is no Obvious reason why they 
should not be as nearly circular as the orbits 
of the planetary system. Bya very labori- 
ous and thorough mathematical process he 
has succeeded in showing that an explana- 
tion can be given on the principles of the 
so-called ‘‘tidal evolution ’’; a nebula sep- 
arating into approximately equal portions 
would give rise to a pair of bodies which 
would re-act upon-each other strongly by 
their mutual tides; and Mr. See has proved 


that the effect of these tides would be to 
cause the two to separate from each other, 
and at the same time to transform their 
originally nearly circular orbits into elon- 
gated ellipses, such as we actually find the 
double star orbits to be. 


....Looseness of statement often weakens 
the force of scientific writings. A famous 
autbor on birds not long since lessened his 
reputation among his fellows by stating, in 
a chapter on one species, that he had dis- 
sected ‘“‘thousands” in order to discover 
what the birds fed on. A statement is now 
going the rounds in respectable scientific 
serials that Herman Mueller, a well-known 
author on the cross-fertilization of flowers, 
made and recorded ten thousand observa- 
tions where insects had been seen to carry 
the pollen from one flower to another. It 
is not said whether Mueller made this re- 
port of himself or not. If he did, itis an 


extraordinary statement. Allowing ten 
mivutes as a fair estimate for traveling 
around, noting and recording what he saw, 
be would have had to be continuously at 
work every day, Sundays included, ten 
hours a day for six months—at this and 
nothing else—for five years and a half be- 
fore he commenced to write his work. 


...-A fruit of any kind is regarded mor- 
phologically as achanged branch. A branch 
may have several whorls of leaves, and thus 
the calyx, corolla, stamens and pistils rep- 
resent several theoretical whorls of leaves 
ona branch; and the same is true of the 
formation of fruit. In this way is explained 
the well-known phenomena of an orange 
within an orange; the branch has not been 


thoroughly arrested in its growth, and two 
whorls have hada chance iu the transforma- 
tion. But this explanation has never ac- 
counted for the rind of the orange. It is 
now said that the rind represents a lower 
whorl on the arrested branch which forms 
the orange. 


.... The beautiful Cyclamen of our green- 
houses is known in Europe as ‘sow- 
bread.’”’ The roots are extremely poisonous, 
the active principle being known as cycla- 
min. The ground roots are used to poison 
fish. Heat, however, dissipates the poison- 
ous principle so that the poisoned fish are 


innocuous when cooked. But the remark- 
able point is that the roots are harmless to 
swine, and in the woods where the Cycla- 
men is native, swine seek them with avidity, 
and, hence, the origin of the vernacular 
name, 


--.-Solutions of copper have been long 
known to be fatal to the minute fungi 
which cause so many of the diseases of 
plants. It destroys the fungus without 
affecting the health of the higher organisms 
in the vegetable kingdom. Among recent 
discoveries announced is that even the 
progress of the terrible fungus which causes 
the potato rot, may be arrested by it. Tho 
some ‘‘ mixtures’ are recommended, cop- 


eras dissolved jn water is found to be ef- 
fective, 
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Literature. 


{T 1e prompt mention in our list of “Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 


ARISTOTLE’S CONSTITUTION OF 
ATHENS. 


Iris long since so notable an event has 
occurred in the domain of ancient letters 
as the recent recovery of this lost work 
of Aristotle. It touches the imagination 
as well asexcites the rejoicings of all 
good Grecians, Theold philosopher steps 
out upon the stage of modern life in a 
new role from behind the curtain of the 
centuries. We welcome him as in a veri- 
table resurrection. Look at the bill. 
Aristotle discourses of Draco, Solon, 
Pisistratus and Pericles. It is like Lord 
Bacon writing the history of the Consti- 
tution of England and giving us news of 
William the Conqueror, of King Jotn, 
the barons and Magna Charta, and then 
coming down to the times of the Tudors. 

Curiosity at once demands what is this 
work; what is its authority and value? 

It is nothing new that Aristotle wrote 
such a work, It is often mentioned by 
ancient writers, as Plutarch, Pollux and 
Photius, and quoted from by them. It 
was a part of a larger work containing a 
summary of one hundred and fifty-eight 
constitutions which the philosopher seems 
to have made the basis of his political 
writings. The prominence of Athens 
gave a greater interest to its constitution, 
so that this portion of the larger work 
was most often copied, apparently, and 
hence, it is at last rescued from an Egypt- 
ian papyrus. That itis the genuine work 
of Aristotle, or what was received in the 
early Coristian centuries as his, there can 
be no doubt, from the large number of 
citations by name from ‘‘Aristotle’s 
Polity of Athens” which are here found. 
The style, of course, being narrative, is 
very different from that of Aristotle’s 
metaphysical writings. It is, in fact, 
more like that of Xenophon; and were it 
not for the strength of the evidence just 
mentioned, doubtless the all-discerning 
higher criticism would pronounce against 
its being Aristotle’s. Indeed, such sug- 
gestions have not been wanting already. 
The case will not be without its value in 
estimating the higher criticism. It is a 
small work. As edited by Mr. Kenyon, 
of the British Museum, with copious foot- 
notes, it covers but one hundred and 
seventy pages. 

Its value, of course, is chiefly historical, 
and is very great. It consists of a de- 
tailed account of the administration of 
Athens in Aristotle’s own day, introduced 
by a comprehensive review of previous 
administrations from the time of Cylon. 
The beginning of the work is lost by in- 
jury to the manuscript, and the close also, 
tho probably not a very large portion. 
But exactly how he opened the matter 
we cannot know. 

The interest of the work begins with 
Draco. His half-mythical character dis- 
appears. There is nothing of laws writ- 
ten in blood, and he is shown to have 
originated much that has been  at- 
tributed to Solon; but not to have brought 
his changes to that efticiency which Solon 
subsequently gave to them. Thus, the 
classification of the Athenians according 
to property, and the institution of the 
Council of Four Hundred, are declared to 
belong tothetime of Draco. The éxxAnoia 
also was brought to its first importance 
by Draco. 

An exceedingly interesting account is 
given of Solon’s work, and considerable 
quotations made from his poetry. The 
difference comes out between the politi- 
cal reforms of Draco and the economic 
reforms of Solon. ‘These latter succeeded 
because they were economic, and Solon 
became the author of the subsequent 
power of the people—the democracy. 

From Solon Aristotle passes to Pisistra- 
tus, who overthrew the democracy for a 
time, and set up the tyranny of h*mself 
and his sons. There is less new in his 
account of this period. 

The downfall of the Areopagus is then 
described as accomplished by Ephialtes 

















and Themistocles, The career of the lat- 
ter receives new lights. He falls into the 
shade of Aristides as a constitutional re- 
former. 

Pericles first appears in connection 
with the restriction of the citizenship to 
Attic descent, and in further attacks on 
the remaining privileges of the Areopagus. 
He descends somewhat in the pages of 
Aristotle from his high pinnacle in Greek 
history, and appears as the great dema- 
gog who led on to the decline of the 
Athenian State. The public purse was 
his bait for the populace, and soon every- 
body was psid for every political duty, 
and greed ruled the hour. 

Aristotle enumerates eleven changes of 
constitution or forms of admunistration 
before his day. These are described with 
more or less particularity and the mention 
of many familiar and unfamiliar names. 

In regard to his own time there is not 
so much that is new; but the advantage 
of the treatise is that we have here in a 
compact form what heretofore has had 
to be gleaned from various authors and 
incidental “mention. Future historians 
will go first to Aristotle and then take 
note of what is confirmed or otherwise in 
secondary sources. The importance of 
the work can therefore be hardly over- 
rated from a historical point of view. 

Greek lexicography makes some gains 
from its vocabulary, especially in respect 
to technical terms and new compounds. 
This and the light the work throws on 
New Testement lexicography can only be 
mentioned here. 

The editor, in closing his introduction, 
well says: 


‘This introduction is only the first word 
upon a subject on which the last word can- 
not be spoken fora long time. The whole 
work opens up possibilities of discussion 
in every direction and raises questions 
which can only be settled by a consensus of 
opinion after they have been examined and 
considered by scholars of all countries.” 


oe 


THE LIFE OF AN ARTIST.* 


THis autobiography is a singularly 
charming one, among all the hundred and 
one books in which men of art have taken 
us into their confidence. There is a per- 
sonality expressed in it that it would be 
a distinct satisfaction to know even if it 
were less a practically artistic one. UOneis 
not surprised at Breton’s writing his little 
book so well, for his literary talent and 
practice are important elements of his 
equipment, and it is highly probable that 
if he had not taken to his brush with such 
absorbing assiduity he would have been a 
fairly conspicuous figure among artistic 
belles-lettres writers in France. He begins 
his story at the very beginning—his child- 
ish, indeed, his infantile days in the home 
at Courriéres,recording with an astonishing 
faculty of memory the growth of bis artis- 
tic sense, the delicate, vague impressionism 
of a youth, and the continual increase 
of the highest sort of perceptiveness for 
form and color. By easy transition he 
passes on to his school and student life, his 
days of Parisian study and artistic, not to 
say Bohemian life. Then succeed the inci- 
dents that, one by one, gave him honor and 
success, to which he alludes with nw affec- 
tation, but with modesty and good taste; 
and so we leave him, as his book closes, 
serene in the consciousness of having 
worked diligently during along and favy- 
ored life, conscious of having developed a 
special sense and talent to itsfullest de 
gree, and yet, perhaps best of all, we find his 
last words about art and the art-works of 
other men rather than about himself and his 
own career. There is in Breton a breadth of 
true sentiment for classic painting outside 
of his own rationality which is somewhat 
distinguished among French artists. To 
him France is not everything. His sensi- 
tiveness to Nature, it need hardly be said, 
is beautifully fine and unaffected. Indeed, 
the quality of unaffectedness, the absence 
of all the conventional attitudinizing of an 
artist are things very noticeable in the Au- 
tobiography. A simple and sincere char- 
acter, a charmingly refined artistic sense, 
a kindly heart, and a really surprising 
memory—such is the book insum. Occa- 
sionally he theorizes in some side issue in 
an interesting way, if not an original one, 
nearly always from the standpoint of an 
experience; asin speakiag of life in Paris: 

“It will be seen how great an attraction 











* Tus LIFE OF AN ARTIST: An Atctobiography. By 
JULES BRETON. Translated by MARY J. SERRANO, 
New York: D. Appjeton & Co. 





Paris possessed for me, since it brought me in 
frequent contact with friends such as those I 
have just described. 

“ Butif it is unwise to remain long away from 
Paris, it-is not well, on the other hand, to live 
there constantly. 

“Do not the continual opportunities offered 
by the great city for the interchange of ideas 
interfere with their complete assimilation? 
Do not those constant conversations, in which 
each one shines or seeks to shine, occasion a 
useless expenditure of energy? 

“Might not the ardor dissipated in often 
sterile words, if concentrated and employed in 
work, produce more serious results? 

‘Thoughts, to prove fertile, require to be 
concentrated, and not scattered to the winds. 
Condensation increases their force a hundred- 
fold. 

“ The boulevard alone can develop that bril- 
liant but superficial faculty which we call 
esprit, but the ambition of the artist should go 
further than this. Without the prudence ofthe 
fox, it may be said that esprit is dangerous in 
art. 

* Tam of the opinion that historical painters 
would gain greatly by living occasionally in 
the country, in the midst of the primitive in- 
habitants. I think by doing sothey would often 
obtain an insight into past ages, for, to my 
mind, in order to make past ages live upon the 
canvas, something more is needed than to rum- 
mage among heaps of documents and sneeze 
among the dust of old papers. . . . 

* Emerging from the whirlpool of Paris I ex- 
perienced, every time I returned to Courritres 
the supreme delight of the intense peace of the 
country, and enjoyed the solitary walks in 
which I could again follow the changes of 
Nature, and study their causes in simple sub- 
jects, in which are more plainly manifested her 
great and immutable laws. 

“ At such times the thousand problems dis- 
cussed in Paris with my fellow artists returned 
tomy mind. They presented themselves to my 
reason more clearly in this solitude, and I 
souzht thentosolvethem.” . . . (Pp. 287, 288.) 

Altogether, this autobiography offers us a 
most attractive and dignified artistic por- 
traiture; harmonious, decisive, and of the 
finest impressionability to beauty. The 
book is of a convenient and tasteful sort, 
as to size, typography and plain external 
dress. 


oe 


RECENT FICTION. 


A Dead Man’s Diary. (London and New 
York: Ward, Lock & Co.) Itis said that 
Mr. Coulson Kernahan, who collaborated 
with Mr. Frederic Locker-Lampson in edit- 
ing the new edition of the ‘‘ Lyra Elegunti- 
arum,” is the author of this queer book, 
which has been so extravagantly praised by 
some reviewers and as savagely condemned 
by others. In the first place the diction of 
the work is weakly poetical to such a de- 
gree that there are few pages of good prose 
in the whole book; moreover, the effort to 
work up a “weird sensation”’’ is very evi- 
dent from the beginning. Asa matter of 
course its turning-point is an instance of 
unholy love—a case of downright seduction 
—there seems to be nothing else of interest 
to fiction writers nowadays, and after the 
seducer arrives in Hell to suffer for his 
deed we are treated to a good deal of pseudo- 
philosophy on God, responsibility and pun- 
ishment. A Dead Man’s Diary is a thor- 
oughly dangerous book for young people 
to read; it is not a good book for any one to 
read. Not that a large part of it is not, 
taken by itself, sweet and sound in its 
moral conceptions; but, as a whole, it is 
steeped in over-fervid sentimentality 
and it has a pernicious intensity in dealing 
with certain phases of experience. Upon 
the whole it belongs to the class of litera- 
ture which is written with as little rever- 
ence for Heaven and with as small fear of 
Hell as if the Devil himself had held the 
pen. 

Hedda Gabbler. By Henrik Ibsen. 
(New York: The United States Book Co. 
$100.) Weare glad to see that this Ameri- 
can edition is an * authorized,” notastolen, 
one. Mr. Edmund Gosse is the translator 
of it, and in a prefatory note, he announces 
that he has “ received from the author the 
exclusive rights of translation for the Eng- 
lish-speaking countries,” and that these 
rights have been duly purchased of him for 
America by the present publisher. So far 
we are pleased; but when we come to read 
this latest [bsen play, we find it the weak- 
est and least interesting of all the works 
put forth by the distinguished Norwegian 
man-milliner. Hedda Gabbler is neither 
comedy nor tragedy, tho it winds up with 
two suicides. One feels after reading it 
that for such a man as Livborg to shoot 
himself is nothing startling, and when 
Hedda follows suit, one smiles to think how 
easy it must be fora young person of that 
sort to die. It is food for reflection, this 
fact that in our cities there are people of re- 
finement and culture, people of distin- 
guished attainments, who imagine that the 
Hedda Gabblers, the Mrs, Elvsteds, and the 
Livborgs, are fair representatives of aver- 











age human beings, and that Ibsen is a real- 
ist If ever there was a writer who reduced 
romance to the most attenuated pessimism, 
and drew out vulgarity to a film of petty 
intrigue with utter parsimony of interest, 
that man is Henrik Ibsen. If an unknown 
American had written Hedda Gabbler, he 
could not have found for it a decent pub- 
lisher. 

Campmates; A Story of the Plains. By 
Kirk Manroe. (Harper & Brothers.) Mr. 
Munroe is a most entertaining writer for 
boys. In Campmutes he has done his best. 
Like the late Captain M-yne Reid, he knows 
how to make his incidents and characters 
picturesque. But Mr. Munroe is a safer 
guide for boys than Reid was, because he 
is less sensational and not so apt to make 
lawlessness attractive. Campmates is a 
story of the West and Southwest, in which 
life on the plains in the more romantic 
days of their history is very cleverly 
sketched with an eye to pleasing the imag- 
ination of healthy boys. Illustrated. 

Take a Peep, by Paul Cobden (Boston: 
Lee & Shepard), contains fifteen short 
steries, most of them bright and breezy, 
suited to young readers. The author 
knows how to make a good impression as 
if by accident. 

Bessie Bradford’s Prize is one of the se- 
quels to the “ Bessie Books” that children 
have learned to delight in. It is charmingly 
written, and its illustrations, by W. St. 
John Harper, are excellent. (New York: 
Frederick A. StokesCompany. $1.25.) 

Angela, by Alice Weber (New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co., $1.25), is a story that will 
captivate little girls. Its style is sweet, 
and the little romance is just suited to the 
style. A pretty and winning book outside 
and in. 

The Primes and their Neighbors. By 
Richard Malcolm Johnston. (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.25.) The author of 
the ‘‘ Dukesborough Tales” has collected 
in this handsomely illustrated volume ten 
of his inimitable stories of Middle Georgia. 
Here, as in the case of Miss Wilkins, Bret 
Harte and others, we have a writer with a 
specialty. Whenever we see Colonel John- 
ston’s name to a story, we know at once 
that the old-time rural folk of Middle 
Georgia are to perform before us once more: 
but come as often as they may, with their 
queer love-tangies and absurd ‘“lan- 
gwidges,’”’ we always are glad to welcome 
them and the genial manager who makes 
them dance. 

A New England Nun, And Other 
Stcries. By Mary E. Wilkins. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers.) We have in this vol- 
ume twenty-four short stories and sketches, 
by a writer who always does her work well. 
Miss Wilkins is an artist in diction, and 
herstyle never fails her. We cannot trust 
ourselves to say how delightfully she could 
write if she were to shake herself free from 
what she evidently regards as her specialty, 
painting the miseries and attenuated pleas- 
ures of the poor, scrawny, soul-starved and 
shriveled bodied New England country 
folk; but, as it is, we give her hearty praise, 
Somebody has called her a realist; if she 
is we do not know romance pure and sim- 
ple when we see it. She has a genius for 
striking from the flinty New England rural 
life a light that never was on sea or land. 

The Chevalier of Pensiera-Vant. By 
Stanton Page. (Boston: J. G. Cupples Co. 
50 cents.) There is something attractive 
and genuinely pleasing in the style of this 
story, altho it would be easy to pick a 
thousand flaws in it. The author has his 
peculiarities, mannerisms we might say, 
and his narrative becomes tediousin places; 
still the interest holds, and if the reader 
has leisure and the inclination to read for 
mere ease-taking he will find the Chevalier 
an amusing and somewhat original com- 
panion. The book issaturated with Italian 
reminiscences, and its out of the-way 
sketches are charming. 

Two Soldiers and Dunraven Ranch. 
Captain Charles King, U.S.A. (Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincutt Co. 50 cents.) The 
two stories bound together in this volume 
are fairly representative of Captain King’s 
ability as a romancer. Admirers of his 
dashing style and nervous, outright way of 
producing his effects will find the present 
stories very acceptable. 

The Romance of a Spanish Nun, by 
Alice Montgomery Baldy (J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., 50 cents), is a very good, old-fash- 
ioned story, full of picturesque touches and 
romantic incidents that are woven through 
the tale with considerable art. 

Merry, Merry Boys, by B. L. 


By 


Farjeon. 


(New York: United States Book Co. 
cents.) Farjeon always manages to catch 
his reader promptly in the beginning of his 
story, and he holds him right along; but 
how this is done is not so easily told, 
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not weakly so, however, and it bears a good 
moral under its current. ‘Then, too, it 
comes out well. 

A Mystery, translated from the French 
of Mme. Henry Gréville, by Anna Dyer 
Page (Cassell & Co., 50 cents.), is a poor 
rendering of a poor novel. We have read 
good things by Mme. Gréville, but this isa 
dirty st >ry and has not even wit to gloss it 
over. 

A Sensitive Plant, by E. & D. Gerard 
(D. Appleton & Co., 50 cents), fills the 
measure of pleasing fiction so far as it goes, 
Itisa light, bright, galloping story, skip- 
ping from Scotland to India, thence back 
to Scotland, over from there to Venice, and 
then back to Scotland again, with a variety 
of scenes and incidents well described, and 
with a good deal of dramatic energy in its 
life. The Sensitive Plant is herself a 
charming character. 

The Man witha Thumb, by W. C. Hud- 
son (Cassell Pablishing Co., 50 cents.), falls 
into the file of storiesthat are quite read 
able and yet quite sensational. It is ro- 
mance and realism mixed, and highly sea- 
soned by one who knows how to do that 
sort of thing. 

In the Cheering-Up Business, by Mary 
Catherine Lee (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., $1 25), is weil written. The author 
has talent of a high order; but her story is 
a piece of miserable pessimism, out of 
which no healthy human being can, by any 
cunning, extract even so much as one drop 
of pleasure. In this little book everybody 
is depicted as trying to cheer up everybody 
else, and it all ends in gloomy failure. Tae 
reader, if he could be affected by such a 
sketch of life, ought to feel decidedly like a 
potential suicide. 

Two Penniless Princesses, by Charlotte 
M. Yonge (Macmillan & Co., $1.00), is one 
of the best of Miss Yonge’s shorter novels; 
av entertaining story, pleasantly told, and 
leaving the reader in a happy state of mind. 

At Brown’s: An Adirondack Story, by 
Jean Kate Ludlum (Hunt & Eaton, $1.25), 
has some fine descriptions of the Adiron- 
dack landscapes in winter. The story is 
rather commonplace. s 

A Secret Mission is an anonymous novel 
of considerable merit, dealing with the 
lives, the loves and the despairs, of a num- 
ber of persons in Poland, who step into 
politica] pitfalls, and are brought face to 
face with the reality of Siberian exile. The 
style is uneven, but the interest holds good 
all the way through. (Harper Brothers, 
40 cents.) 

An American Girl in London. By Sara 
Jeannette Duncan. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co, $150.) This volume describes 
the adventures of a millionaire’s da2ghter, 
a Chicago girl, who crossed the Atlantic 
Ocean alove, and found many entertaining 
things on the other side. A state of affairs 
doubtless more entertaining in a book than 
on the outside. For avy one wno cares for 
having things presented in a humorous 
light this book might brighten a dull hour. 
The illustrations by F. H. Townsend enter 
well into the spirit of the story. 

We have received from the Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co. two volumes of ‘‘ The Unknown 
Library,’ long, slender, charmingly gotten 
up and pleasing little books with flexible 
covers, The first is Mademoiselle /xe. By 
Lanoe Falconer. MadmoiselleIxe is a wo- 
man warm, loving and human who feels her 
self driven to devote herself to righting the 
wrongs of her suffering countrymen, with 
the usual result of ruin to herself. It isan 
entertainiog story, and holds the reader’s in- 
terest very steadily from the first page to the 
end. The Story of Eleanor Lambert. By 
Magdalen Brooke. The second dainty little 
volume gives some delightful pictures of 
English and Scottish country life, and the 
heroic sacrifice of a man and woman who 
loved each other for a girl who did not have 
the strength of character to appreciate the 
hight reached by the young people for her 
sake. (59 cents each ) 

Mrs Mayburn’s Twins. By John Hab- 
berton. (Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Bro, 25 cents.) We have here a cheap, 
* yellow backed”’ edition of Mr. Habber- 
ton’s amusing story. It has much of the 
realistic humor which made “ Helen’s 
Babies’”’ so popular. 

Francis Wayland. By James O. Mur- 
ray, Dean avd Professor of English Litera- 
ture in Princeton College. (Hougbton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. $1 25.) 
Dr. Wayland is most widely known as an 
educator, and particularly for his bold inno- 
vations in college work and methods while 
he was President of Brown University. 
The source and root of his power lay, how- 
ever, in his religious character, and he 
very properly takes his place in the fourth 
volume in the “ Biographies of Religious 
Leaders,” published by the Riverside Press, 








Dean Murray, himself a member of one of 
the most brilliaut groups ever graduated 
from sn American college (amovg them the 
late Professor Dunn and Lewis Diman, Pres- 
ident Angell and Professor Fisher, of Yale), 
and a favorite pupil of Dr. Wayland, was an 
exceedingly happy choice for editor of the 
volume. Dr, Wayland was a rare and phe 
nomenal man, such as we have to wait 
long for. His early advantages were lim- 
ited rather than poor, and he came slowly 
to the ripeness of his majestic personality. 
Yet as a young man there was indication 
enough of what he was to become to draw 
to him a distinguished group of friends and 
to awaken in them unshaken confidence iu 
his career. Ia bis opening chapters Dean 
Murray reproduces this gradual progress 
possibly a little too literally for his readers 
to share fully in the secret, which was 
already known to the young Wayland’s 
friends, that he was no ordinary man. It is 
only, however, just to confess that Dr. 
Wayland came slowly to his power and his 
fame. His booksand publications gradu- 
ally did much for him. His bold proposals 
and innovations at Brown University gave 
him at once the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of representing a movement. The im- 
pression he made on the city of Providence 
as a preacher, a religious leader, counselor 
and wise man to be relied on in diffi- 
cult and troubled times came later and 
more slowly, and probably was not at its 
full until after he had begun to preach in 
the old Roger Williams Church. There is 
no overpraise in what Vean Murray says of 
him in all these relations. As an educator, 
he deserves the credit of having given the 
first strong impulse to the movement to 
reform the courses of study and methods of 
teaching in the American colleges. Wheth- 
er President Eliot can see this or not other 
people can. Dean Murray’s criticisms are 
cautious and safe. Of course, a pioneer like 
Dr. Wayland could not avoid serious mis- 
takes. His own training was imperfect. 
He was not, in any high sense, a classical 
scholar, and even yet there is not entire 
unanimity among teachers as to the place 
aod relative value of a classical training. 
Mrs. Dr. Jacobi’s physiological demonstra- 
tion of this matter is su recent that even 
teachers now living may not have seen it. 
From the historical point of view, as a 
fruitful step in the history of American 
education, Dr. Wayland’s experiment is 
richly worth study, and Dean Murray’s book 
presents the essential features of it in a full 
and lucid exposition. Asatheory it con- 
tained the same exaggeration of the educa- 
tional value of knowledge, and of the ac- 
quis.tion of knowledge as the means of 
promoting education, which continues to 
confuse and embarrass the question. It 
treats all kinds of knowledge and all kinds 
of study as having« qual discip\inary value. 
This great point, however, Dr. Wayland 
saw, that there is a point where a broad 
system of education should cease to be dis- 
ciplinary and become technical training in 
definite branches of knowledge. His wish 
to throw all the disciplinary and elementary 
work back into the training schools remains 
the great and as yet unattained goal of 
university development in this country. In 
Dr. Wayland’s view the teacher stood for 
so much as in a measure to subordinate the 
importance of the system under which he 
worked. Few great teachers, Thomas 
Arnold excepted, have appreciated as he did 
the degree of importance which attaches to 
the qualification of teachers. The innova- 
tions he proposed on that Lead were bold, 
indeed, and probably unpractical, but their 
intention and direction were good. We 
wish we could believe that the heads of our 
American colleges shared with him his 
sense of the importance of filling the uni- 
versity chairs with great teachers. There 
is little exaggeration in saying that a great 
teacher is a great school, and that one 
phenomena! teacher, like Arnold, or Mark 
Hopkins, or some living teachers we could 
name, is a whole university. This is the 
class in which Dr. Wayland belongs. It 
describes the kind of man he was, and tbe 
kind of influence he exerted, whether he 
stood in the pulpit or taught iu the class- 
room. His training probably fell short of 
the highest scholarship, but the majesty, 
impressiveness and singularly influential 
quality of his personality told on all who 
approached him, and was greatest in the 
two lines in which he acted, as a teacher in 
the unuiver-ity and as a preacher in the 
pulpit. It is no dispraise to what Dean 
Murray has done to say that for the full 
memoir we must turn to the Life by his two 
sons, the Hon. Franvis Wayland, of Yale, 
and the Rev. Dr. H. Lincoln Wayland, of 
Philadelphia. For a brief memoir, nothing 
can be better than Dean Murray’s. The 
large man and the large religious leader 
appears in it larger than ever. 








The Hittites: Their Inscriptions and 
their History. By John Campbell, M.A., 
LL.D., Professor in the Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Montreal. (2 vols., pp, vii, 365 and 349. 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New York. 
#600.) The publisher of these handsome 
volumes has done all that could be asked. 
They are handsomely printed, with all 
necessary plates. If we can believe the au- 
thor, who has devoted many years to the 
subject, he has completely detiphered the 
puzzling Hittite hieroglyphics. But we 
remember that Captain Conder did the 
same in his ‘‘ Altaic Inscriptions,’’ and the 
latter Professor Campbell finds hardly 
worth a mention. As a specimen of his 
work we give his translation of the short 
Hamath inscription: 

“The chief Kaba kills Kaleba. Yanzu, King of 

Khupuscia, informs King Kenelala, in Hamath, 
ofthe murder. Afterwards Kaba proposes to 
give Kalaka to Assyria in return for re-enforce- 
ment to Kaba’sarmy. The lord of the Damas- 
cenes conquers Kaba, the Hittite chief.” 
Now anything more unlikely to be in- 
scribed on a heavy stone can hardly be im- 
agined. But it is all worked out most 
carefully, and an enormous mass of philol- 
ogy and history developed, of which the 
most charitable thing we can sgy is that it 
is the ghostliest moonshine. We do not 
pretend to have read the work through, for 
it is utterly unreadable. One cannot read 
a page without getting utterly dazed, and 
he feels as if there were passing befuvre him 
a series of scenes in Wonderland. Wecan 
best illustrate the fantastic character of 
the author’s treatment of his subject by 
saying that absolutely and utterly without 
a shadow of evidence, Professor Campbell 
asserts that the Hittitesat an early period 
overrun India, and that one chief branch 
went to Korea and Japan, and another to 
America, and that the keys to the inter 
pretation of their language are to be found 
chiefly in the Japanese language and the 
Aztec and Toltec of America. But where 
these fail, as they never need to, theauthor 
gets valuable aid in translation from Etrus- 
ean, Celtiberian. Pictish, and the Turanian 
languages of India and Siberia. It is of no 
use to try to follow a man who dodges 
about with all the inconsequence of a rabbit 
the favorite Hittite quadruped, from Ca 
naan to Egypt, then to the Bosques, then to 
any one of a hundred Turanian languages 
of Central Asia, then to Japan or Korea, 
aod then to a dozen aboriginal American 
tongues. This is not science, but fantasy. 
A page of it anywhere will give the reader 
the headache who tries to follow and verify 
it. Wegive a number of specimens toil- 
lustrate what we say. According to the 
author the word Khita, or Hittite, appears 
in China under the form Cathay. The 
Tsutemane of a certain Hindu inscription 
are the Zamzummim of the Bible and a 
Hittite people. The name Sibira of certain 
Buddhist inscriptions corresponds to the 
biblical Hittite name Tabor, and to the 
modern Siberia, in which the Yenisei are a 
Hittite tribe. The Huns were the first Hit- 
tite invaders of China. The word hito,a man, 
indicates the Hittite origin of the Japanese. 
The Hittite name Hamath re-appeais in 
Cambodia, andin Yamato, a district of 
Japan. The name Heth originally meant a 
hare. The namesof Maachah, Megiddo, 
Trachonitis, Massagetal and Mexico are all 
related; as are Yedo and Aztec. Soalso 
the Mexican name Neahuatl, the French, 
or rather Basque Navarre, the Assyrian 
Naharina, and the American Nicarugua 
are all trom the same Hittite original name. 
The Peruvian Arcquipa is the Hittite 
Rehob, and the Peruvian word forscribe, a- 
manta, is the same as Hamath. These are 
simply specimens which could be multi- 
plied indefinitely, of the wild philology of 
an author in which ‘‘the vowels count tor 
nothing and the consonants for very little” 
But this is enough. The work has cost 
enormous labor and is utterly worthless. 


A Washington Bible-Class. By Gail 
Hamilton. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50.) With characteristic vigor of state- 
ment Gail Hamilton sets forth in this inter- 
esting volume her “‘views’’ on some of the 
main tenets of orthodox Christianity. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that her treatment 
of the subjects chosen is picturesque and 
brilliant. Perhaps she does not claim origi- 
nality, at least the substance of her work 
is not original; it is the common property 
of a class of so-called investigators who 
take faithat the minimum and reason at 
the maximum value in dealing with the 
Bible. To her the story of the Garden of 
Eden is a fable and the account of Adam 
and Eve a parable; the opening of the sea 
for the passage of the children of Israel, the 
obedience of the sun tothe necessities of 
Joshua, the transformation of Lot’s Wife 
and the rain of fire and brimstone, are at 
best but distorted and improperly accredited 








natural phenomena. She denies that the 
Jews were the chosen people; they were 
merely «chosen people. She does not rec- 
ognize iu Christ the fulfillment of Jewish 
prophecy, but regards him as the divine 
fulfillment of a universal prophetic reveal- 
ment of God to man. To her the Old Tes- 
tamentis no more authentic than the rec- 
ords of old Egypt asa testimony of God’s 
doings or asa revelation of his purposes. 
Very eloquently she breaks forth: 


“Thus Ptah-Hotep testifies with Melchizedek 
to the only satisfactory world-theory: not that 
the Jews were a chosen peopie, and that all 
other peoples were rejected or neglected peo- 
ples; but that to all peoples God communicated 
the light-of divine reason. The same code of 
morals that we strive to practice to-day the 
wisdom of old Egypt tried to enforce. . . 
Anterior to Jewry, outside of Christianity, ab- 
solutely unconnected by visible ties, in the 
Bible and outside of the Bible, we see national- 
ities constructed, organized and conducted in 
the fear and the worship of God.” 

Again she strikes: 

* If the institutes of sacrifice were not ordered 
by God, whence did they come? If they were 
not divine ordinances, what were they? Hu- 
man ordinances instituted by man.” 


Again, after summing up the stock-argu- 
ments of orthodox preachers sbe concludes 
that the received doctrine of blood-atone- 
ment by the death of Christ is “the decree 
of unreason,”’ and she proceeds: 


“It is too gross and too prominent an error 
to permit any softening of terms. What 
was a wise, practical form of sound words in 
Paul's days is but a historical, not a practical, 
form of sound words for us.” 


She quotes as a hideous picture the stanza 
from the well known hymn: 
* There is a fountain filled with blood 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins, 
And sinners plunged beneath that flood 
Lose all their guilty stains.” 

“The atonement of Christ,” she continues, 
“is at-one-ment; the uplifting of man out of 
his beast rature into his divine spiritual na- 
ture, and thus making him at one with God. 
It is not averting the wrath of God by slaying 
an innocent animal victim in the stead of a 
guilty [sic] human criminal; still less is it 
averting God’s wrath by slaying God’s holy 
Son instead of a guilty [sic] criminal.” 


Is it fair to inquire of Gail Hamilton about 
the innocent criminals? We cannot go 
farther into the details of a work which, 
whatever may be said of its teachings, is 
thickly bristling with thought-provoking 
and controversy-provoking passages. It is 
written in headlong, enthusiastic earnest - 
ness. The author believes what she writes. 
She has read a great deal and thought a 
great deal; but, despite the piquancy of her 
style and the nervous energy of her meth- 
ods, it is quite plain that she has not a 
strong grasp of her subjects nor a prof und 
insight into history. To turn a point with 
a show of ease and strength is a matter of 
sleight. This sleight Gail Hamilton pos- 
sesses in a remarkable degree. The book 
itself is remarkable in more than one re- 
spect, and will find many interested read- 
ers; but it cannot be regarded as authority 


The Care of the Sick at Home and in 
the Hospital, By Prof. Th. Billroth, 
Vienna. (Scribner & Welford, New York. 
1891.) We are glad to see this valuable 
treatise published in this country. Itisa 
significant thing that so eminent a sur- 
geon should see fit to construct such a book 
as this dealing with the details of the sick 
room ard the care of the sick. Yet in it is 
shown the hand of a master of little things 
as well as of great things. The opening 
chapter is itself a mine of wealth and gives 
the key note to the book. Then the subject 
matter is contained in chapters on ‘‘ The 
Care of Patients Confined to their Beds,’’ 
“The Duties of the Nurse in carrying out 
Medical Orders,’ ‘‘ The Preparations for 
Operations and Bandagings,”’ *‘ The Care of 
Fever Patients,” ‘* Nursing in Infectious 
Diseases,’ ** Care of Nervous and Mentally 
Diseased Patients,’’ and ‘‘On Accidents and 
Food and Diet.”” We have read many ex- 
cellent books on nursing the sick, but this 
is quite original] in its way and order of pre- 
senting its subjects and in its suggestions 
as well as inits directions. It will help to 
give enthusiasm in a technical duty and 
will benefit all who will carefully read it. 
In it the author is at home as much asin 
the lecture or in the operating theater. 
Power through Repose, by Annie P. Call 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston), is a suggestive 
book. The main thought that pervades it 
is that nervous exhaustion and various 
forms of ill-health arise from not leaving 
each part of the system to doits own par- 
ticular work. Forinstance, if we are listen- 
ing to a speaker it is enough to have our 
minds upon the subject and not lean for- 
ward or use our muscles or in any way co- 
operate with anything but our minds, We 
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are not to work with more than the amount 
of force needed to accomplish our ends, and 
when we rest we are to rest entirely. The 
author would not have a person brace him- 
self when in the dentist’s chair or do any- 
thing with a muscle when muscular work 
is not on hand. She contends that most 
people do not even know how to rest in bed, 
and to give themselves over to repose as if 
they were logs. There is an idea underly- 
ing the book which is worthy of thought 
altho it is elaborated somewhat beyond 
actual possibilities or needs. Its best ex- 
pression is as fo)lows: 

* The perversions in the will to be shunred 
are misuse of muscles by want of economy in 
force and power of direction; abuse of the ner- 
vous system by unwisely dwelling upon pain 
and illness beyond the necessary care for the 
relief of either or by allowing sham emotions, 
irritability and all other causes of nervous dis- 
temper to overcome it.” 


James Freeman Clarke. Autobiography, 
Diary and Correspondence. Edited by 
Edward Everett Hale. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.50.) As Dr. Channing represented 
Unitarianism in its first phase, so James 
Freeman Clarke would probably be selected 
to represent the sober, cautious and yet 
progressive Unitarianism of the period that 
succeeded him. The charm of the volume 
before us is that it represents those personal 
relations of Dr. Clarke to the world around 
which he touched and acted on in so 
many points. The autobiography contained 
in the volume is only a fragment, which 
ends abruptly somewhere in 1839, before the 
author had reached his thirtieth year. It 
is followed by selections from bis diary and 
correspondence, skillfully compiled by the 
editor, Dr. Hale. The main interest of the 
volume is, after all, the personal one; and 
this makes itself felt from the first page of 
the brief autobiography. Modestly written 
as it is, the aroma of a fine genius pervades 
it. We see that the young boy wears on his 
head all unconsciously the glory of ‘‘ proph- 
esies going before.’’ His honorable and 
godly descent, his high connections, his 
dignified boy life and introduction to 
school, college and the ministry, are just 
what would be expected of a young man 
born and bred among the democratic patri- 
cians, or noble yeomanry, of New Eng- 
land. Autobiography, as a rule, comes 
late in life, and presents the earlier 
years not as they seemed at the time, 
but in the mellow and different light of 
retrospect. This is true of Dr. Clarke’s au- 
tobiography, and is the charm of it, tho 
probably it does not represent the exact 
emotion of the time alluded to. To the end 
of his life Dr. Clarke was a capital com- 
pagnon de voyage. He was so from the 
begivning, as the excellent stories con- 
tained in this autobiography show. On the 
way to the missionary parish he had chosen 
in Kentucky, the brakes on the stage-coach 
became disabled. The horses, trained to 
rely on the brakes on a down-grade, were 
rushing down a steep hill with a sharp 
turn and a deep chasm before them. To 
save the passengers the driver deliberately 
upset the coach. To illustrate Kentucky 
hospitality, he tells the story of a traveler 
who drove up with the usualinguiry: “Can 
1 get to stay here tonight?’ ‘ Young 
man,’’ said the planter, ‘‘ when I was of 
your age and was traveling, ifI came toa 
house at sunset, and asked if I could get to 
stay, and the owner said no, I should reply 
by swearing that [ would stay anyhow. 
So, ’light, young man, ’light.’”’ His first 
sermon at Louisville was discouraging. 
Twenty years later he met a gentleman at 
Greenfield, Mass., who heard it, and gave 
this honest account: 

** You heard a pretty poor [sermon],’I said. 

* That’s so, said he, ‘about as bad as ever I 
heard.’ *Do you know what the people said 
about it?? I asked. He answered, * Yes; after 
you had gone some of them stopped and talked 
about it. One man said, ‘*‘We had better let 
him go back at once to Boston, for he will never 
do anything here.” But another remarked, 
“Do not let us be ina hurry—perhaps he will do 
better by and by. I noticed there seemed to be 
some sense in his prayer.”’’” 
Among his occasional hearers was Judge 
Speed, the father of President Lincoln’s 
associate. He had the reputation of being 
an infidel, but in the confidence of friend- 
ship explained his position thus to the 
young preacher: 

“When I was a boy and went to meeting, 
the minister took the Bible in his hand and 
said,* Every word within these lids is the word 
of God, andif you do not believe it, you will be 
damned as sure as I kill that fly’—slapping_bis 
hand on a fly on the Bible. I was an infidel to 
this kind of religion and thought it my duty to 
protest against it. But I have no hostility to 
the kind of religion which youand many others 
now preach.” 

At the abrupt close of the autobiography 
Dr. Hale takes up the compilation of the 
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Diary and Correspondence which he carries 
through to the end, cleverly weaving the 
elements into a portrait of the man anda 
kind of dramatic presentation of his life. 
Influential is probably the word which 
characterized Dr. Clarke in his relations to 
men around him, There was thatin him 
which took strong hold on those he met, 
made an abiding, often a transforming 
impression. Dr. Hale tells of a working- 
man in Maine who seemed above the people 
around him and when questioned as to the 
secret of the difference replied, ‘‘ It isowing 
to a sermon that I heard James Freeman 
Clarke preach here years ago; that was an 
era in my life.’”’ Dr. Clarke’s views of 
education as presented in this volume are 
to say the least surprising. He proposes, 
for example, in studying Latin or Greek to 
substitute translations for dictionaries. 


Citation and Examination of William 
Shakespeare, Euseby Treen, Joseph Car- 
naby and Silas Gough, Clerk, before the 
Worshipful Sir Thomas Lucy. Knight, 
touching Deer-stealing, on the Nineteenth 
Day of September in the Year of Grace 
1582, now First Published from Original 
Papers. After his ‘‘ Imaginary Conversa- 
tions,’”’ which lead up naturally to such 
work as the volume before us, this volume 
ranks amohg the best aud most famous 
prose creations of Walter Savage Landor, 
standing with ‘‘Pericles and Aspasia,”’ pub- 
lished in 1836, and ‘‘The Pentameron,”’ 
published in 1837. It was, indeed, the first 
of the series, and was written during his 
residence at Fiesole, after the completion of 
the second series of the “Imaginary Con- 
versations.” The subject afforded Landor 
opportunities for contrasting genius with 
mediocrity, respectability and the various 
phases of ordinary life which no English 
author since Shakespeare, unless it was 
Charles Lamb, knew how te improve so 
well as he. Mr. Hamilton Mabie contrib- 
utes a pleasantly written introduction, and 
the publishers add Landcr’s equally de- 
light ful fiction, “‘ Spenser’s Conference with 
the Earl of Essex touching Ireland in 1595.”’ 
Shouid any reader be perplexed as to the 
historic character and authenticity of these 
papers, we would exbort him in the words 
of Landor : : 

“Let us be cautious of adding anything to 
the noisome mass of incredulity which sur- 
rounds us; let us avoid the crying sin of our 
age,in which the “ Memoirs of a Parish Clerk,” 
edited as they were by a pious and learned 
dignitary of the Established Church, are ques- 
tioned in regard to their genuineness; and even 
the privileges of Parliament are inadequate to 
cover from the foulest imputation—the impu- 
tation having exercised his inventive faculties 
—the elegant and accomplished editor of Eu- 
gene Aram’s apprehension, trial and defense.” 


Paris of To-Day. ‘Cassell Publishing 
Company, New York. $8 00.) This brilliant 
volume, richly manufactured and richly 
illustrated, isa spirited translation by Miss 
Olga Flinch from the Danish of Richard 
Kaufmann. The original book is the fasci- 
pating product of enthusiasm and intelli- 
gent vivacity. Kaufmann loves Paris and 
is devoted to it. He lovesit as it is and for 
what it is, the center of the world’s levity, 
and does not care that the center of the 
world’s gravity is no longer there. Its 
spirit he adopts for his own, and sets himself 
to prove in grave demonstration that there 
is nothing deeper to it than this always 
amusing, always polite, but never serious 
nineteenth century Parisianism. Its near- 
est approach to serious life he finds in the 
intellectualism of the scholars or savants 
or men like Pasteur. Few men_ ever 
wielded a lighter or more graphic pen than 
Kaufmann. A glance over the contents of 
the book shows how nearly exhaustive it is. 
Every phase of Parisian life is brought be- 
fore his camera, except perbaps the serious 
phase, and of that he says it does not exist. 
Certainly his account of death in the gay 
city goes farto prove it. Nothing could be 
more entertaining than his portraiture or 
more absolutely vacant of all sense of the 
higher meaning and responsibility of life 
ora more perfect realization of the saying, 
**the nineteenth century draws the line no- 
where.” The illustrations are capital and 
applied to everything, with the easy indif- 
ference of an author trained in the school 
whose maxim is, all that is natural is 
sacred; nothing is wicked except as a 
damper on happy frivolity, and of all 
sinners the worst is the bore. Kaufmann’s 
account of the Exposition is almost a re- 
production. 


Memorabilia of George B. Cheever, D.D., 
Late Pastor of the Church of the Puritans, 
Union Square, New York, and of his Wife 
Elizabeth Wetmore Cheever, in Verse and 
Prose. (John Wiley & Sons, New York. 
$200.) The editor of this volume leaves us 
in the dark as to bis name, and uofortu- 





nately he leaves a good many other things 
in the dark, especially as to the authorship 
of the considerable number of poems he has 
printed in the volume. Some of them we 
recognize as composed by Dr. Cheever, of 
many we are not at all sure, and the editor 
gives no help. Indications abound in differ- 
ent parts of the book of Dr. Cheever’s own 
editorial hand in connection with the 
memory of his wife. This biographic 
memorial is a living commemoration of a 
noble woman by her husband and is full of 
the incidents of their united life and work. 
It is a delightful revelation of the inner 
home life and struggle of two of the most 
puissant workers we have had against 
slavery and intemperance. So with the 
poems and letters, they are revelations of 
heart and home. With more judicious or ex- 
perienced editing toshow wkat they are and 
to place them in right relations with each 
other and with the reader, they might have 
been made a thoroughly delightful memo- 
rial worthy in all respects of the noble and 
distinguished pair they are intended to 
commemorate. 


The Sisters’ Tragedy, with Other Poems 
Lyrical and Dramatic. By Thomas Bailey 
Aldiich. When Mr. Aldrich laid down the 
editorial pen and took up ayain the poet’s 
stylus he must have been in an industri- 
ous mood. His output of verse recently 
has been very large, and, what is most 
gratifying, this increased productiveness 
has not been at the expense of quality. 
The poems in this his latest volume have 
already appeared, most of them in the 
leading magazines; they represent Mr. 
Aldrich’s dainty and graceful lyrical gift 
better, perhaps, than any of his earlier 
pieces. The poet is athis meridian of power, 
and we are glad to e this evidence 
of it. We have received from W. S. 
Gottsberger & Co. a beautiful little book 
containing Sir Edwin Arnold’s poem, After 
Death in Arabia, We have looked in vain 
for the statement that Sir Edwin author- 
jzei this publication of his work. If he did 
authorize it he ought to be proud of the 
edition; if he did not authorize it the pub- 
lishers ought to be ashamed. Itisa tender 
and touching poem handsomely printed and 
decorated._—— F. A. Stokes Co. send us 
Lyrics, selected from the works of A. Mary 
F. Robinson, prepared for their ‘‘ Cameo 
Series.”” Miss Robinson (Mme. James Dar- 
mesteter) is one of the best of the younger 
English lyrists, and this collection includes 
some of her best poems. (31.25.) 


The Book of Proverbs, by R. F. Horton, 
M.A., is the nfost recent addition to that 
admirable and useful, practical commenta- 
ry, ‘‘The Expositor’s Bible,’’ edited by the 
Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. (A. 
C. Armstrong & Son. $1.50.) In the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges, 
edited by J. J.S. Perowne, D.D., Bishop of 
Worcester, the latest number is The Book 
of Psalms, with Introduction and Notes, 
by the Rev. A. Z. Kirkpatrick, Fellow of 
Trinity, Cambridge, and Regius Professor 
of Hebrew. This work is completed only 
to Psalm xli. Both of these commentaries 
have been frequently noticed in our col- 
umos, and our readers are familiar with 
their many and great merits. Sermons 
upon Faith, Hope and Love, together with 
Hore Homiletice. By James M Hoppin, 
Professor of the History of Art in Yale 
University. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
$150.) These sermons are both rich and 
beautiful in their simplicity. They are 
sermons which it pays to read, and which 
are addressed to the great audience of 
readers. They are finished in style, rich in 
literary and illustrative allusion, and offer 
on every page trains of thought and senti- 
ment which it is a real pleasure to follow 
out. The volume contains an appendix of 
articles published in the Homiletic Re- 
view. 











A Short History of Anglo-Saxon Free- 
dom. The Polity of the English-Speaking 
Race. By James K. Hosmer. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.00.) The 
general purpose of the author in writing 
this volume has been to prepare in popular 
form an illustration, of the substantial 
unity of English-speaking nations in race, 
political institutions, and in their part in 
the history which has brought them to their 
present position. In method the volume is 
done on the critical principles of the new his- 
toric school, and is intended to gather in 
and embody verified results from all quar- 
ters. In form it is not a dry work on con- 
stitutional law, but quite the contrary, em- 
inently popular in sty]@#sometimes verging 
on the line of rbecorical exuberance, and 
always dealing with matters of substantial 
importance and which have a visible and 
tangible relation to the rights, happiness 
and freeduym of the citizen. The sketch 
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begins with ‘‘ The Primitive Saxons,’ and 
follows on through their conquest of Brit- 
ain and the Norman victory at Hastings 
(battle of Senlac described excellently 
well) down to Magna Charta the rise of 
the Serfs, the settlement of America, etc. 


A Discussion of Principles of the Amer- 
ican Protective System as embodied in the 
McKinley Bill. By David Hall Rice, A.M. 
(George B. Reed, Boston. $1.50) This is 
the boldest defense we have yet seen of the 
economic principles embodied in the Mc 
Kinley bill, The author accepts that bill 
not only as good legislation, but as ideal 
economic science. He starts with two com- 
parative photographs of operatives issuing 
from an English linen mill, and operatives 
issuing from an American mill. His defini- 
tion of Protection strikes us, however, as 
non-committal. ‘‘ Protection is the econo- 
mic system which requires that its sufficient 
duties shall only be levied upon such com- 
modities (besides mere luxuries) as we are 
capable of producing in economy and quan- 
tity to regulate pricesin the home market.” 
The volume is in sixteen chapters, and 
discusses the question from the standpoint 
of high protection, as economizing produc- 
tion and the distribution ofproducts,as bene- 
fiting all classes, resulting iu stable markets 
as benefiting labor, as guarding against 
Trusts,and as leading to the regular develop- 
ment of wealth. The volumeis the manual 
of the Protective system now on trial in this 
country, whose spirit and aims it repre- 
sents, and to whose economical philosophy 
it brings the strongest support of statistics 
and of generalized principles we can name. 


Zonogical Articles Contributed to the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica.”’ By E. Ray 
Lankaster, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S, etc., to 
which are added kindred articles by W. 
Johnson Sollas, LL.D., F.R-S., Professor of 
Geology in the Trinity College, Dublin; 
Ludwig von Graff, Ph.D., Professor of 
Zoology, Graz, Austria; A. A. W. Hubrecht, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Zoology, Utrecht; 
A. G. Bourne, D.Sc., Professor of Biology, 
Madras; and W. A. Hordman D.Sc., Pro- 
fessor of Natural History, University Col- 
lege, Liverpool. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $500) The standard value of 
the ‘‘ Britannica” scientific articles has been 
universally recognized. In fact they are 
often too elaborate and exhaustive to be 
conveniently used lying scattered as they 
do through a great work in thirty-four 
volumes quarto, especially under such a 
general subject as Zoology, which has to be 
treated in a series of sub-topics by different 
hands in different parts of the work. The 
present volume will be a great convenience 
to students who will find the whole before 
them in one systematic volume. We should 
not be surprised to find this plan applied to 
the unification of other parts of the great 
Encyclopedia. 


New York in the War of the Rebellion. 
1861-1865. Compiled by Frederick Phisterer, 
late Captain, United States Army. (Weed, 
Parsons & Company, Albany. %5.00) This 
record is a work of private patriotic devo- 
tion, designed to remedy the singular omis- 
sion of the State of New York to prepare 
and publish an official record of its men 
in the late war. The work has occupied 
Captain Phisterer for the last eight years, 
andis divided into three parts. Occurrences 
in the State and affecting it (Part), Oc- 
currences in the field (Part IL), and sketches 
of the organizationsin the service from the 
State (Part III). The volume contains a 
large and various amount of statistic 
which has been compiled with great labor. 
It gives the number of individuals in ser- 
vice from the State, their nativities, ages, 
when they were mustered in, organiza- 
tions, officers in the army, in the navy and 
marine corps, the cost of the warto the 
State, battle losses, deaths since the close 
of the war, medals of honor, brevets, 
actions in which the New York troops took 
part, and other matter of interest. 


The Odyssey of Homer. Translated by 
George Herbert Palmer, Alford Professor of 
Philosophy, Harvard. (Houghton, Miffiin & 
Compauy, Boston and New York. $2.00.) 
This new prose translation of the Odyssey 
has many novel features to commend it. 
Tho in prose it is rhythmical prose, with 
a deep undertone of music and poetic feel- 
ing in it which gives it a distinctly felt tho 
not altogether definable place in works of 
bigh literary art. The translation is done 
insimple language of modern life and de- 
signed as far as possible to rely for its justi- 
fication on making on modern readers the 
same impressio* which the original made 
on the Greeks. Professor Palmer has com- 
bined the closest accuracy with the great-~ 
est freedom, and produced a translation 
which has in it, we are now disposed at the 
end of our deligated realing to say, more 
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of the simple, artless joy of the Homeric 
poetry and more of the inspiration of ics 
epic movement than any translation we 
have ever read. 


The Sovereigns and Courts of Europe. By - 


** Politikos.” (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. $1.50.) We do not know what 
author conceals his name under the pseu- 
donym “Politikos.”” He has, however, 
made an interesting, graceful and intelli- 
gent sketch of the European courts and 
sovereigns and has no reason to be ashamed 
of his work. It is illustrated with wood- 
cut portraits of the princes which are gen- 
erally good and like. 


Famous European Artists. By Sarah 
K. Bolton. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
New York. . $1.50.) Mrs. Bolton has selected 
ten of the supreme artists for this volume 
Michael Angelo, Da Vinci, Raphael, Ti'ian, 
Murillo, Rubens, Rembrandt, Reynolds, 
Landseer and Turner. She presents them 
to her readers in a series of graceful 
sketches which give an intelligent account 
of these artists and of their work. 


The Seventh Biennial Report of the Kan 
sas State Board of Agriculture for the 
years 1889-1890, is published by Clifford C. 
Baker, State Printer, Topeka. lt isa full 
volume containing descriptive statements, 
statistics, general information as to each 
county, the geographical and topographi- 
cal features of the State, with tables, sum- 
maries, and diagrams showing the products 
and progress of the State. 


The Journal of Sir Walter Scott, from 
the Original Manuscript at Abbottsford. 
Popular edition. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York. $2.50.) This edition differs from the 
other pubiished by the same house, only in 
having the two volumes in one, being 
printed on thinner but good paper, with 
narrow margin, and sold at a low price. 


a 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. RuDYADR KIPLING contributes to 
the current number of Harpers Weekly 
another of his stories of life in India, en- 
titled ‘The Last Relief.” 





...-Mr. James Lane Allen will publish 
immediately with the Harpers his new 
book “Flute and Violin, and other Ken- 
tucky Tales and Romances.”’ 


....Mr. Thomas A. Janvier will publish 
at once with D. Appleton & Co., his new 
volume, “Stories of Old and New Spain.” 
This book will be looked for with much 
pleasure, and is sure to be a valued and 
welcome addition to our permanent litera- 
ture. 


..Sir Charles Tupper, Canadian High 
Commissioner to England, wiil contribute 
toan early number of The North Ameri- 
can Review an article on the political situ- 
ation in Canada, entitled “The Wiman 
Conspiracy Unmasked.” 


.»»»-Meta Lander’s religious story, ‘* Ma- 
rion Graham ”’ (Lee & Shepard), bas reached 
its third edition, and contains an additional 
chapter and preface. It is not often thata 
story of a generation ago is thus called back 
to life and runs through more than one 
edition. 


.-.-Mr. James Schouler is reading the 
proofs of the fifth volume of his “ History 
of the United States,” and it is to be issued 
by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Company in the 
autumo. Thia volame covers the period 
from 1847 to 1861, bringing the work down 
to the beginning of the Civil War and com- 
pleting it in accordance with the original 
plan. 


..An extended biography of the late 
Professor Delitzsch is in preparation, the 
author being Pastor W.Faber, who, as asso 
ciate of Delitzsch iu the work of evangeli- 
zation of Israel, was his constant and most 
intimate associate during the last eleven 
years of bis life. It was Deltizsch’s oft-re- 
peated wish that if a biography of him 
would be written, the work should be in- 
trusted to Faber. 


....The Forum for April has a particu- 
larly attractive list of writers. The Rev. Dr. 
Rainsford considers the question, ‘* What 
Can We Do for the Poor?’ and Mr. Goldwin 
Smith the question, ‘‘ Will Morality Survive 
Religion?” Mr. W.G.H. Lecky writes on 
Madame de Stati; and Prof. Simon New- 
comb tells of his own ‘‘ Formative Influ- 
ences.”’ Prof. Arthur T. Hadley contributes 
a paper on *‘ Railway Passenger Rates,’’ and 
Mr. W. H. Malloch on “ Trade-Unionism 
and Utopia.” 


.-..The Cosmopolitan, with its usual 
promptness, is the first of the monthlies in 
the market with its May number. The 


Cleopatras of the Stage; A Silver Camp of 
Colorado supplies the subject of the next 
fully illustrated article; Mr. Archibald 
Forbes and Professor Boyesen contribute 
short stories; while Current Events, Social 
Problems, and Some Recent Books, are 
treated of by Murat Halstead, Edward 
Everett Hale, and Brander Matthews. 


.. Some of the best work done in the line 
of original research in the early literature 
of the Church must be credited to modern 
Greek scholars. The most prolific pen is 
that of Professor Gedeon, the editor of 
the theological journal Aletheia (Truth), 
published in Constantinople. He has re- 
cently published on the basis of new manu- 
script sources a list of the patriarchs of 
Constantinople, from the year 360 to 1884, 
with extended historical and biographical 
notes. This work clears up a number of 
dark points in Byzantine Church history. 


.-The literary activity of Germany is 
simply phenomenal. The statistics for 1890, 
which have recently been compiled and 
published, again show an increase, this 
time of 889 over the year before. Now tbe 
grand total is 18,875. The distribution of 
this number among the various lines of 
literary work is extremely instructive, giv- 
ing better than anything else the trend and 
direction of German thinking and writing. 
Pedagogics, or school books, head the list 
with 2,099 numbers, an increase of 19. Then 
comes Theology, 1,763; Belles Lettres, 1731 
Jurisprudence and Political Science, 1,638; 
Medicine, 1,353; Commercial and Business 
Science, 929; Natural Sciences, 909; History, 
Biography, Memoirs, etc., 874; Popular Lit- 
erature, 796; Fine Arts, including Stenogra- 
phy, 787; Classical and Oriental Languages, 
626; Modern eden including old Ger- 
man literature, 602% graphy and Travels, 
600; Military Science, 569; Literary Summa- 
ries, Bibliography, etc., 519; Agricultural 
Science, 464; Kailroad, Mining and allied 
departments, 446; Mathematics and Astron- 
omy, 215; Philosophy, 152; Forestry Science, 
100. The lowest rubric is Old Fellows, with 
19 publications. In addition there are 642 
works called ‘“ miscellaneous” and 504 
maps, charts and the like. This literary 
activity is greater than that of England, 
America and France combined. England 
last year produced 5,735 new books of which 
1,321 were new editions, but the total was 
less than in 1889, when it was 6,067. America 
published 4,559 books in 1890, an increase of 
545 in one year. The annual average in 
France is about 4,000. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





S4¢x! 

ot Charlies Seritmer’s 
aeeieete Pro; hs Its Origin, Historical 
Growth an Relation to New Testament 
Edward Fiche 


$3 00 





tion by Prof 


B. Davidson, D.D,, New Col- 
ee. 


Rdinvarsh. Sigx6, pp. xx, 247. The 
The Led" - yee. A Biblical ey _ of 
ies Oriaia. ature, and Use. By Rev. J. 

P. Lilley, M.A. 744x544, pp. 329. The same. 


Messianic hay ene in Historical Succession. 
By itzsch. Translated by Samuel 
Fes Curtis. 74¢x5, pp. xil, 232. The same... 

How to Read Isaiah. Being the Prophecies of 
Isaiah. Arranged in Order of Time and 
Subject, With ag by Buchanan 
Blake, B-D. 7%4x544. pp. 186. The same..... 

Pre-Organic Evolution and The Biblical Idea 

of God: An Exposition and ss riticism, By 
Charles Chapman, M.A., D. 734x5, pp. 
WE ME nké. atesaheccenghummdnene 
new 's veneires of Ethics. Including His Es- 
Perpetual Peace. A Contribution 

olttic al tolence. Edited and Translated 

. Hastie, D. 734x544. pp. xliv, 148. 

The w Pi chiccenisencteniaeh Ski Mineneennmeken 

Lives of Twelve Good Men— Martin Joseph 
Routh, Hugh James Rose, Charles Marriott, 
Edward Hawkins. Samuel Wilberforce, 
Richard Lynch Cotton, Richard Greswell, 
Henry Octavius Coxe, Henry Longueville 
Mansel, William Jacobson, aris Page 

Eden, Charles Losaeet | Higgins. Joha 
William Burgon, B.D.. an Bi iches- 
ter, Sometime Fellow of Oriel College. New 
Edition, with Portraits. 9x6, pp. xxiv, 484. 
WOM scccn: coccocceddcveds cbStdessbiorccce 

Destacattens and Letters on the Vatican De- 

Tees. )869-1887. By [Ignaz von D&8llinger. 
‘Authorizea Translation. 74¢x544, pp. x, 178. 
he same 

Franz Delitszc A Memorial Tribute. By 

Samuel ives ‘Surtian 4x5, pp. x, 9%. The 
same 
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Whitelaw me h' portraits. Sate. Paris. 
olume t rtraits xf pp. x, 
yz. New York: G.P. Putnam’s Sens. nn hin 
Leaders in Science. Charles Darwin. His Life 
and Work. By Charies Lea Holder. 
8x54, pp. xvi, 278. Tlie sa’ 
The Blessed Sacrament, and the Church of St. 
Martin at Liege. By Dean Cruls. Trans- 
lated Bh Ro ot ity of Monseigneur Doutre- 
> op of oe by William S. Preston. 
ew York: The Catholic 
Nblication tisohess Tiicodendascsasecedtoadanee 
The Number System of Algebra. Treated Tbe- 
oretically and vey ~*~ Henry B. 
Fine, Ph.D. 8x5i4, 1. Boston and 
New York: Leach, 8 well & Sanborn. beoveoe 
Twelve Bae ited Matetihes. Peel. By 
Thurs Tgz5, pp. vi, 246. New. York: 


250 


1% 


Macmillan &O 


“Makers of America.” Life of Francis Hig- 
7 9 Ya 2 Minister in the Massachu- 
Bey olony and author of New_Eng- 

land's Plantation (1630). By Thomas Went- 





opening paper isa dramatic review of the 





worth Higginson. 7x494, D pp. 158. New York: 


Dodd, M BD DBecccescccccesccececcvcccdcers + 0% 





Pretty Miss Smith. By Florence Warden. 
Authorized edition. 7x5, Book? . 17%. New 
York: The United States Boo y bo cnseunivse 

Fae. Fruits of Enlightenment. medy in 

‘our Acts. By wt he ‘Tolstol Lean 
fred Edition. Tgx3, Di 9. bg Mg 

Forestalled; or, The Lite oaths 7M. 
tham-Edwards. Authorized ication. tek 
Ss Ee, MEER docesic) <odecdncercacesecees 

A Lost I!lusion. By Leslie Keith. Authorized 
Edition. 744x5, pp. 463. Th 


A Hidden Foe. By G. A. Henty, 744x5, pp. 315. 


he same 
Lessons —— the Lives of Three Great Fathers. 
t me. By William Bright, 
Pp. 1h 19. New York: 
oh, Green ese a 
That pempeniees of the Lord. ” Chapters on the 
Lives of the Aposties. By Charl les E. B. 
Reed. M.A. Second Btition. i, eS pp. vili, 
344, New York: Funk & W nae 
William Ewart Gladstone. By J 
‘. i 4 . ». 
. Johuson 
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rv’ 
and corrected inthe United States. 73¢x5, 
pe. 22. New York: W. 8. Gottsberger & 
The Alhambra, By Washington Irving. ““Edit- 
ed for the Use of Schoo Alice N. 
ate: 744x544, pp. vi, Be PR. Ginn 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Now Read y—the May Part ef the 


YOUNG LADIES’ 
JOURNAL, 


Containing the beginning of a new story, entitled 


“Beyond Recall,” 


besides all the LATEST PARIS FASHIONS, with 
GIGANTIC FASHION ppuremens of 47 FIGURES, 
COLORED FASHION PLATE of 24, FIGUKES, and 
numerous complete Stories, New Music, new *EM- 
BROIDERY desigrs, PATTERNS, &e., &c. 


Price, 30 cents. Yeariy, $4. All newsdealers, or 


The International News Company, 


83 AND 85 DUANE STREET, 
One Door East of Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Five New Novels for 15 Cents. 


5 NEW NOVELS. 


All complete in the MAY NOMBER of the 
Family Library Monthly. 
Only 15 Cents. Of all newsdealers, or 

THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., New York. 


Reason and Authority in Religion 


By J. MACBRIDE STERRETT, D.D., Prof. in the Sea, 
bury Divinity School, Faribault, 16mo, cloth,$1.00. 


“ A vigorous essay on the burning question regard- 
ing the seat of authority in religion.’’—New Eng- 
ander. 

“Onr author aims to point out the weaknesses of 
Catholicism, Protestantism and Rationalism, and to 
combine their truths in a rational, historical, God- 

iven system of. religious faith. It is a book com pel- 
five close thought,and filled with stimulating, hezith- 
fue interesting work for good thinkers, or those who 
would become such.” —Public Opinion, 











Christ in the New Testament. 


Popular Lectures on Biblical Criticism. By THOMAS 
A. TIDBALL, D.D. With an Introduction by S. D. 
MCCONNELL, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

“While there is little that is directly polemic in 
these p9ges, this purpose is largely attained, and that 
mm the best possible manner. To each of the writers 
of the New estament the [i —~ > is virtually ad- 
dressed,‘ What think ye of Christ?’ and the answer is 
of great apolagetic value. Through ali the obvieus 
differences of style and treatment can be seen the 
one Lord and Saviour, and these apparent variations 
serve only to givea clearer outline of the life and 
work ofthe ‘Great Exempiar.’ ”--The Churchman,N.Y. 


For sale at a'l bookstores, or gapies delivered free 

by the publisher on receipt of price 

THOMAS WHITTAKER, 
2 and 3 Bible House, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
NEW EDITION OF 


The Interior of Jesus and Mary. 


Transtated from the French of the Rev. J. 

GROU, of the Society of Jesus. Edited with a 

biographical skeich ond. preface by Kev. 8S. H. 
EE,s. J. oe Woodstock Coilege. Two 

vols., 16mo., cloth, p ary 

THE CATHOLIC ‘PUB ICATION SOCIETY CO., 


9 Barclay Street, New Yor 
On and after May Ist our address wili be i2 EAST 17th 
ST« EET. 











“Judging Mrs. Barr by what she has already ac- 
complished and comparing it carefully with the pro- 
ductions, as wholes, of other American women in 
the same field, I do not hesitate to pronounce it supe- 
rior to theirs in its entirety, however it may fall be- 
low in separate details. And so it seems to me Ame- 
lia E. Barr may very well rank as the foremost 
woman novelist of America.’’-—OUscarFay Adams, in 
Andover Review. 


The Works of Amelia E. Barr, 


To be Published Next Week. 


SHE LOVED A SAILOR, 


A Story of New York Fifty Years Ago. By 
AMELIA E, BARR. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1 25. 
Other w orks by Mrs. Barr: 
Each in Cloth, $1.25. 


JAN VEDDER’S WIFE. Also in paper, 50 cents. 

A DAUGHTER OF FIFE. Also in paper, W cents. 

THE BOW OF ORANGE RIBBON. Alsoin paper, 
50 cents, 

THE SQUIRE OF SANDAL-SIDE. 

A BORDER SHEPHERDESS. Also in paper, W 
cents. 

PAUL AND CHRISTINA. 

MASTER OF HIS FATE. 

REM#MBER THE ALAMO. 

THE LAST OF THE MACALLISTERS. 

BETWEEN TWO LOVES. 

FEET OF CLAY. 

THE HOUSEHOLD OF McNEIL. 

FRIEND OLIVIA. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, 


WORKS BY Dh. BaLGES, 


THE EDWARD ROBINSON CHAIR 
OF BIBLICAL THEOLOGY IN 
THE UNION THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY. I. The Establishment 
of the Chair. Il. The Inauguration Ser- 
vices. II[. The Inaugural Address on 
“Tbe Authority of the Gospels.” IV. 
The Position and Importance of Biblical 
Theology. 8vo, paper, 50 cents, net. 

BIBLICAL HISTORY. A Lecture de- 
livered at Union Theological Seminary. 
12mo, paper, 30 cents, net. 

WHITHER? A Theological Question for 
the Times. 8vo, $1.75. 

BIBLICAL STUDY. Its Principles, 
Methods, and a History ofits Branches. 
8vo, $2.50. 

MESSIANIC PROPHECY. The Predic- 
tion of the Falfillment of Redemption 
through the Messiah. &vo, $2.50. 

AMERICAN PRESBYTERIANISM, 
Its Origin and Early History. 8vo,with 
maps, $3 00. 

*,* Sold by all bookseliers, or sent, post paid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


143-745 Broadway, New York. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


Who Wrote the Bible? 


By Wasuineron GLADDEN, 


D.D., author of ‘‘ Applied Christianity,”’ 
‘** The Lord’s Prayer,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


Dr. Gladden here gives in popular form, the re- 
sults of the best modern scholarship with regard to 
the authorship of the Bible. 


Charles G. Finney. 
Vol. V. of American Religious 
Leaders. By GEORGE FREDERICK 
WRIGHT, Professor in Oberlin Theologi- 
calSeminary. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

Excursions in Art and 
Letters 


By Witu1am Werwore Srory, 


author of ‘‘ Roba di Roma,’ “‘ Conver- 
sations 1n a Studio,” etc. 16mo, $1 25 


Noto: An Unexplored 
Corner of Japan. 


By Prrcrvat Lowe t, author 


of ‘*Chosén,” “The Soul of the Far 
Kast,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


Steadfast. 
A remarkably good Story of 
a Saint andaSinner. By Rose TERRY 
COOKE. Riverside Paper Series. 50 cents. 


*,* For sale by all Bovksellers. 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
11 East 17th St., New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


A FISHERMWMAN’S DAU gurEe. By Jennie 
Harrison. 12mo. 248 psges. Cloth, 


SERMONS IN CANDLES. By C 
geon. Illustrated, 12mo. 





Sent, post-paid, on re- 





. H. Spur- 
170 pages. Vioth, $1. 


SALT. By Mrs. S. 8S. Baker. 
Leatherette. 50 cent 
“ Ye are the salt of the earth,’ 


BIBLE ATLAS. 
= 


64 pages. Square 


A series of new and beautiful 
made by Johnston of Lor don, the letterings of 
ch are unusually large and distinct. Paper 25 cts. 

WINTER’S FOLLY. A story by Mrs. Waiton, 
author of “Christie’s Old Organ,” etc. I6mo. Illus- 
trated. 18 pages. Cloth, 75 cts. 


TALKS TO GIRLS. A Eleanor A. Hunter, 
author of * ‘lalks to Boys.” 152 pp. 12mo. 6 cts. 


FROM SOLOMON TO THE CAPTIVITY. 


The story of the Two Hebrew Kingdoms. By Davi d 
Gregg, D.D.. and L. W udge, D.D. 12mo, 292 pp. 
$1.25. ‘For the present S. 8. Lessons. 


STUDIES P ha JOHN’S GOSPEL. An exposi- 
tion ofthe S. Lessons for the second half of 1891. 
By David ane D.D. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


SEVEN VEA BS ™ CEYLON. 
trated. 4to. 75 cents 


THE Liss OF CHRIST IN PICTURE 
AND STORY. By Mrs. L, 8. Houghton. 190 illus- 
trations. 4to. Cloth $1. 50. Gilt, $2. 


THE BIBLE IN PICTURE AND STORY, 
Profusely ee Cloth, $125.. Gilt, $1.75. 


NYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


Leitch. Dlus- 


BU 
With 127 illustrations. 4to. $1.50. Gilt, $2, 
*,.* Mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


American Tract Society, 


150 NASSAU ST. and 04 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 

PHILA., 1512: Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO,122 Wabash Ave. 
SAN FRAN’(O,735MarketSt 


BosToN, 4 Bromfield St. 
ROCKASTER, 93 State St. 
CINCINNATI, 176 Eim St. 
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Harper’s Magazine 


For MAY. 


ARTICLES, 


The English Ancestry of Washington. 


x By Moncure D. Conway. 
With 7 illustrations. 


The Republic of Uruguay. 


‘ By Tueovore CHILb. 
With 15 illustrations. 


The Warwickshire Avon. 
By A. T. Quitcer Coucn. 
With 33 illustrations by ALFrep Parsons. 


Roman London. ‘ 
‘ By Eucene Lawrence. 
With 15 illustrations. 


The Salvation Army. 
By the Venerable F. W. Farrar, 
Archdeacon of Westminster. 


ders. 

By Col. ‘'T. A. DonGe, U.S. A. 
With 6 illustrations from paintings by Frep- 
ERIC REMINGTON. 


Some American 


The Argentine People and their Religious and 
Educational Institutions. 
By Bishop J. M. WaLpgEn. 


A Causerie. 
By WaLTerR BgsAantT. 


Over Johnson’s Grave. 


STORIES. 


Wessex Folk. By Tuomas Harpy. Illustrated.— 
A Batch of Bread and a Pudding. By A. B. 
Waxp.—Faint Heart Never Won Fair Lady. By 
Carouine EArt Wuirte. — In the “ Stranger 
People’s’ Country. Part V. By CHartes 
Ecpert Crappock. Illustrated. 





Poems by W. D. Howetts and Rosert Burns 
WILLSson. 


Editorial Departments, conducted as usual by GzoRGE 
Wittram Curtis, Witt1am Dean Hows ts, 
and CHARLES DupLey WARNER. 





$4.00 a Year. 


Subscribe Now. 


Pususnep BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 














DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


MABIE. 

UNDER THE TREES AND ELSEWHERE. 
Acompanion to “MyStudy Fire.” By Hamil- 
ton Wright Mabie. 

ALSO A NEW EDITION OF MY STUDY 

FIRE. Each eT boards with label, or in cloth, 
A gilt tops, $1.25. 

OSBORN. 

POLITICAL AND SOCIAL LETTERS OF 
A LADY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. Edited by Emily F. ). Osborn. A com 
panion to the * Letters of * eeaeeed Osborne.” 8v0. 
on hand-made paper, $2.50 

HOPPIN. 

SERMONS UPON FAITH, HOPE, AND 
LOVE. With an egpegits containing’ notes on 
Homiletics. By Prof James M. Hoppin, DD. 
8vo, uolform with * “Old England.” by same au- 
thor, $1.50 

HIGGINSON. 

FRANCIS HIGGINSON, PURITAN DIVINE 
(1487-1630). By Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 


son. — Saas 75 cents. In the series “Makers 
of Ame 
4 the Giunta Series. 
LANDOR. 


THE CITATION wen WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEAKRE; By Walter Savage Landor. With 
an to'roduction, m1 Hamilton Wright Mabie ard 

ew otogravure frontispiece of Charicote Hall. 
Light buff cloth with gilt tops,or in blue cloth, 
uncut, $1.25. 
In the Series Great Explorers. 

GUILLEMAND. 

FERDINAND MAGELLAN. By F. H. H. 
Guillemand. With 17 ijlustrations, 15 colored and 
5 uncolored maps. 12mo. 25. 

MEAD. 

HEALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE. A REC- 
ORD OF PERSONAL EXPERIANCE. By Theo- 
care = Mead, author of “Our Mother Tongue.” 

r covers,uniform with Gladstone’s * Books 
aalte Housing of Them,” 25 cents. 

CRUDEN. 

CRUDEN’S roa ued CONCORDANCE 
TO THE BIBLE. w and cheaper edition 
- —- aL; in halt leather, with sprinkled 

Lé 


No pie tH edition is absolutely complete, and con- 
tains the Concordance to the Apocrypha. 
NEW NOVELS. 
MADAME D’ORGEVAUT’S HUSBAND. 
Translated from the French of Henry Rabusson 


by Frank Hunter Potter. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 0 
cents. 


IERMOLA. By ——— Ignatius Kraszewski, 
author of “ The Jew.” Ly poe by Mrs. M. 
Carey. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


New Numbers in Dodd, Mead & Co.’s 
Blue Paper Series. - 

ARDIS CLAVERDEN. By Stockton. 

THE JEW. By Kraszewski. 

THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. By Hesba Stret- 
ton. 

THE DELIGHT MAKERS. By Bandelier. 

JAN VEDDER'S WIFE. By Amelia E. Barr. 

THE BOW OF OKANGE. RIBBON. By 
Amelia E. Barr. 

MADAME D’ORGEVAUT’S HUSBAND. By 
Rabusson. 


aes, By Kraszewski. 


h, 12mo, Paper, 0 cents. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Publishers, New York, 








D, APPLETON & C0.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
MR JANVIER’S NEW BOOK. 


Stories of Old New Spain. 


(Including a new story written especially 
for this volume.) By THomAs A. JAN- 
VIER, author of ‘‘ Color Studies,’’ “‘ The 
Aztec Treasure House,” ** The Mexican 
Guide.’”’? TowN AND CouNTRY LIBRARY. 
12mo. Cloth, with frontispiece, $1,00; 
paper, 50 cents, 


“No other writer has pictured the life of Mexico 
and our Southwest with the vividness, sympathy, and 
absolute truthfulness, shown in Mr. Janvier’s *Sto- 
ries of Old New Spain.’ His work is as realistic as 
Kipling’s stories of 'ndia, and, like them, it forms an 
invaluable literary record. But in this case the 
writer 8 a mellow humor. a grace and charm 
of expression, and also a genuine force and dramatic 
power which are rarely combined in the * clever’ 
stories of the Leng Such literature as this will re- 
ceive more than transient recognition.” 


Electricity : The Science of 
the Nineteenth Century. 


A sketch for general readers. By E. M. 
CAILLARD, author of ‘The Invisible 
Powers of Nature.’”’ [llustrated. 12mo 
Cloth, $1 25. 

* The aim which the writer has proposed to herself 
in the present little work is to give such an eutline of 
. -odern electrical science as may be readily under- 

by readers who have no previous acquaintance 
with the subject, and who, though unable to makea 
serious study of it. wish to acquire sufficient Enowi- 
edge to enable them to follow with intelligent 
interest the marvelous and rapid progress which is 


being made ia this ever-widening field.”"—From the 
Preface. 


Ill. 


Geological Observations 


ON THE VOLCANIC ISLANDS AND 
PARTS OF SOUTH AMERICA VIS- 
ITED DURING THE VOYAGE 
OF H. M.S. “ BEAGLE.” 


By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.R.S., Erc. 
author of ‘‘ The Structure and Distribu- 
tion of Coral Reefs,’ ‘‘The Origin of 
Species,’ etc. Third edition. With 
Maps and Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, 
$2 50. 


D.APPLETON & CO., Publishers 
1, 3, &5 Bonp SYREET, NEw YORK. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: 
The Question of Copyright. Com- 


prising the text of the New American Copyright 
Act, with an analysis of its provisions; the pres- 
ent Copyright Law of Great Britain, the amended 
law recommended by the British Society of Au- 
thors; asummary of the existing copyright laws 
of Europe; the Report of the British Copyright 
Commission of 1878-’79; the Report of the Berne 
International Copyright Convention; the Report 
of the Copyright Convention of South America; 
the history of the contest in the United States for 
International Copyright; the nature of literary 
propeity and the effect of Copyright laws on the 
prices of books. By Brander Matthews, R. R. 
Bowker and G. H, Putnam. Compiled by »EORGE 
HAV&N PUTNAM. No. 67 in the “ Question of the 
Day Series.” 12mo, 420 pages, cloth extra, $1.50. 


LEADERS IN SCIENCE. 
1. The Life and Work of Charles 


DARWIN. By CHARLES F. HOLDER, author of 
“Living Lights,” “The Ivory King,” etc. etc. 
12mo, illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 

Contents: The Boy Darwin—College Days—The 
Young Naturalist—In Southera Seas—in the Land of 
the § free—Among the Fossils—The Land of 
Giants—The Foot of the Andes—Inthe Earthquake 
Country—In the Red Snow Country—Among the 
Ocean Voicanoes In the Garden of the Sea— ernie 
the Naturalist—Home Life—The Work of a Lif 
Honors of a Lifetime—the Darwin Family—Darwin- 
ism—The Darwin Memorial—Appendix. 


Frerich Ballads. Printed in the 
original text. Edited by Prof. T. F. CRANE. 
(No XXXIlinthe Knickerbocker Nuggets Series.) 
Illustrated, $1.50. 





A New HEdition de Luxe. 


Bulwer-Lytton’s Novels. 
LIMITED TO 1,000 COPIES. 


The first and only fine illustrated edition of 
Lord Bulwer-Lytton’s Novels ever made in Eu- 
rope or America, 

Bulwer stands foremost. among nonelists as a 
student and delineator of human nature, instinets 
and passions, and he is also acknowledged to be 
the most versatile writer of his day and genera- 
tion 

His popularity is increasing every year, and the 
publishers recognize the great demand for a good 
edition of his writings. This edition is embel- 
lished with over 200 photogravures on Japanese 
government paper from original drawings and 
paintings by the best illustrators in America, and 
photographs of the actual scenes and places re- 
ferred to, gathered on the spot especially for this 
edition, 

The manufacture of the book is perfect. 


The type is large and new, and set in a fine open 
page. The margins are ample, and the paper a. 
beautiful natural tint laid paper. The volume is 
a small 8vo, easy to handle, and the binding is 
vellum cloth, gilt tops, slightly trimmed. Complete 
in 32 vols., issued at the rate of about 2 vols. 
per month, at $2.50 per volume. Pros- 
pectus and specimen pages, showing type, page 
and paper, with sample illustration, sent on appli- 
cation, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


Boston, Mass. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 
G@. P. ROWELL & CO 10 Spruce Street, N. Y. 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


8 and Tunes for Church Worsht 
Aa.™, yes ES &CO.. 751 Broadway. .v 


MUSIC. 
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HAPPY CHILDREN'S DAY. 
THE CHILDREN’S JUBILEE, 
AY FEAST OF FLOWERS. 
THE CHILD COUNSELOR. 
FLORAL SERMONS. 
THE CHILDREN OF ZION. 


Six Children’s Day Services, each 
onea Gem. Music, Recitations, ete. 
Price, 5 cts each, 50 cts per doz., mailed. 
SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR 10c. 


John J. Hood, 1%4a:"5" 


3 PHILA., PA. 
SSSR vatay 


ate alates tates 
CHORAL SONG ys W. STRYKEr. Music 
for the church school, by authors of high repute. 
Cloth, $40 per 100. Sample sent on recetpt of price. 
THE BIGLOW MAIN COMPA 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 East 9th St.. New York. 


J. CHURCH CO.. Music Publishers, Cineinnati O. 


EDUCATION. 


PROFESSORS wanted for the followtgs posi- 
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tions: 2 of ‘Bot Math: $1,500 and $2,000; 2 of Physics. 
$1,500 each; 5S \lat! pmeties, Si00 te to $1.8 0; 2 of Geol- 
$900 to $15 . $800 to $1,400; 1 of Eng- 


Tish, 81.800: 7 whey phy $200 to $1,500: 5 native 
teachers ladies) of French for Eastern’ Academies, 
to 
Address C. J. ALBERT, Elmhurst, Il. 
B* 





YN MAWR COLLEGE. BRYN MAWR, 
Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. A College for 
Women. The Program, ststing the graduate and 
undergraduate courses of study for the academic 
year, will be sent on application. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


Opens 9th mo., 24th. Baty application should be 
made forrooms Add 
Secretary of college. Haverford College P.O., Pa. 


A GOOD SCHOO 
Do you nt ap education, Soe Scientific, 
Business, Legal, Military, Pharmaceutical, Musical, 
or do you a] ve omqeare your children? If so, send 
-for catalogs 
OHIO NOiemaL, Lia Seertet, 


% 
one of the largest and best schools in the country. 
Last annual enrollment. 2476. Twenty-seven States 
represented; also several forelsn < countries. 

AC vantages excellent. Will nish room. ood 
board in private family, and stron ten weeks, for 
$’8. Forty-nine weeks. $118. Has university powers, 
and confersdegrees. Teachers are thorough and ex- 

rienced. Students can enter at any time to advan- 

No vacation ‘except holiday week. If things 
are not “oe as represented we will pay, traveling 
Se . 8. LEarR. 











*,* List of Spring announc ts and prospectus 
of the Knickerbocker Nuggets Series sent on appliva- 
tion. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 202 Broadway,N.Y. 


AGENTS “arrorvtx: BOOKS. 


didtermsto workers. Send for iliustra- 
poy, ty toAmerican Pablishing Co., Hart - 
ford. Cona., Boston. St Louis or Vincinnat 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS .::::. 


Reminaton’s County Seat List. Pittsburgh. New York, 


‘SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 














who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 


commodated by sending us, ona posta 
card, the name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent, 





exp nd for catalogue. 





AOC! UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF LAW, 


Enlarged quarters. ter OF | areee, — 
bw B Fees moderate. Free ee arent shine. Ope 
ber 1. Address Hon. 5. ly Te Dean, 
10 ‘Ashburton Place, Boston, M 





VILLE TEN) (COLLEGE FOR 
NasH I o NG igs 


Three buildings; thirty 407 pup ®, from fif- 
teen States. Privileges tn Vangerbi aiverpity. 
Rev. Geo. W. F. PRICE, D.D., President. 





SUMMER SC ey OF LANGUAGES, 


Art, Literature, etc., at Amherst College, 1th 
Session, . July 7th to pe, _ 1891. 12 Depart. 


ments, 22 Teachers and Lecturers 
For eremame, address 
PROE MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 





SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF THE 


Metropolitan Corservatory of Music, 


OPENS JULY ist. 


Boarding accommodations. All oivesmon of wee 
ter school retained. Send for particulars 


H. W. GREENE, 21 bast 14th St., N.Y, City. 





Financial. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE principal feature of the past week’s 
market was its stubborn resistance to a 
natural re-action from the rapid advance 
of the previous ten days. Outside inter- 
est has reflected a further increase, and 
the trading element which started the 
rise has stood firmly by the market. 
There was a great deal of discouraging 
news; but it bad very little effect in low- 
ering prices, as the Street seemed to have 
become thoroughly imbued with a bullish 
sentiment. London again sold us stocks 
early in the week; but toward the close it 
bought back a portion of its former lines 
at higher prices, the receipt of gold 
shipped from this country having worked 
an important change upon the foreign 
mind. Some of the professional operators 
here did not take kindly to the advance 
in the market, and sold stocks pretty 
freely for a re-action; but their covering at 
the close served to werk prices a little 
higher, The volume of business continued 
large, tho reflecting some falling off as 
compared with the preceding week, The 
speculative situation shows no actual 
change; indeed, conditions have altered 
very little in the past month. The fact 
remains, however, that the speculative 
fever has in some measure taken hold 
upon the market, and when such is the 
case unfavorable happenings from day to 
day are very readily discounted. Incon- 
nection with the continued outward 
movement of gold, aggregating $3,250,- 
000, depressing rumors were circulated 
regarding the foreign financial situation, 
and the credit of a prominent insti- 
tution in Paris was attacked. The 
best information is that the re- 
ports from abroad were exaggerated 
tho it is not denied that further troubles, 
growing out of the South American diffi- 
culties, may come tolight. The financial 
condition of our country, however, is as 
sound as any, and the stocks that Europe 
may have to unload here may be sent 
back at any time to supply a foreign de- 
mand. The Bank of England advanced 
its rate of discount from 3 per cent. to 
34 per cent., but this action was antici- 
pated. The present and prospective 
heavy shipments of flour and other com- 
modities to Europe, taken in connection 
with the reports of short crops on the 
other side, particularly in France, with- 
drew attention in a measure from the 
gold export movement. Germany has re- 
ceived almost all the yellow metal sent 
from this country; but it is impossible to 
forecast the extent of the outflow, or to 
satisfactorily detine the cause of it. 





Two attempts were made to hold a 
meeting of the Advisory Board of the 
Western Traffic Association, at Chicago, 
but at neither session was there a quorum 
present, Messrs. Gould, Huntington, and 
Hill failing to send a representation, as 
required by the by-laws of the organiza- 
tion. Some looked upon this as indicat- 
ing that Mr. Gould bas virtually with- 
drawn from the Association; but he is 
reported as saying that he will not fail to 
attend any meetings held in New York, 
Consequently a conference is put down 
for May 6th in this city. It is probably 
an exaggeration to say, as some do, that 
the Association has outlived its useful- 
ness, and that Mr. Gould has practically 
killed it; but the fact remains that it is a 
much less potent influence in Western 
railroad affairs than for some time 
after its organization. Mr. Gould has 
larger interests in the Southwest than 
any other individual. He is of neces- 
sity a bull upon all the properties which 
are located there, and he cannot be ex- 
pected to ignore the Western Traffic As- 
sociation unless he has some other plan of 
organization for protection of his cor- 
porate and railroad property to take its 
place. Months may elapse before it is 
carried out, but the opinion is gaining 
ground that the Gould-Huntington 
scheme of railroad management, to 
which we referred last week, may even- 
tually be adopted by the actual owners 
of the roads of the West and Southwest 
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For the next ten days much attention 
will be given to the coal roads, in order 
to discover how they act under the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission’s order to 
reduce coal tolls. No manifesto has yet 
been issued by either side; but the im- 
portance of the legal battle over the Coxe 
case cannot be over-estimated, as upon 
the decision finally reached will depend 
the question as to the Commission’s legal 
right to make and unmake transportation 
rates. The Lehigh Valley, in a contest of 
the case, would have the moral support 
of the railroad interests of the entire 
country. If the case goes to the Supreme 
Court the Commission will be conducting 
a fight for its own existence; for, as has 
been said, without the right to regulate 
rates, the Commission would become 
merely a census bureau for the collection 
of railway statistics. 


In consequence of the exports of gold 
the loan market was more active, and 
much firmer in tone, offerings by banks 
and trust companies being necessarily 
somewhat restricted. More money was 
Joaned by the up-town banks than by the 
prominent down-town institutions. Call 
loans on stock collateral were made at 
rates ranging from 2 per cent. to 6 per 
cent., and averaging about 4@4} per 
cent, Time loans were firmer because of 
larger inquiry from brokers who had time 
loans mature about April Ist and have 
since been borrowers from day to day; 
Rates were 44@5 per cent. for three to 
six months on choice dividend paying 
stocks, and 5@54 per cent. for less de- 
sirable lines, containing a few Trusts, 
Commercial paper was moderately active, 
indorsed receivables selling at 5@53 per 
cent. and single-names of the better 
grades at 54@6 per cent. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending April 17th, 1891: 


Am. Exchange..... 








15544 | Manhattan............ 175 
Bank of Hariem.... 100 Market & Fulton.... 233 
ical 478 2 eee 246 
BIE, concan-covgeuess y 
North America...... 170 
PONG see 000: cocceve 1dtideg 
Shoe & Leather..... 156 
ee eee 352 State of New York.. 19 
Importers’ & Trad.: 548 | Western............:: 100% 
PIDs 2 60 40 cewta's ‘66 8! 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


April ls. Aprilll. Differences. 
Loans... . ... » $412,281,900 $413,971,600 Dec. $1,669,700 
Specie........... 74,099,300 76,681,300 Dec. 2,562,000 
Legaltenders.. 33,949,000 32,962,800 Inc. 986,200 
Deposits......... 414,915,810 46,126,°¢0 Dec. 1,210,800 
Circulation. .... 8,491,700 3,498,200 Dec. 1,500 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


$74,099,800 $76,681,800 Dec. $2,582,000 
Legal tenders.. 35,949,000 32,962,800 Inc. 986,200 


TVotal réserve... $108,048,800 $109,644,6009 Dec.$1,595,800 
Reserve requ’d 
against dep’ts 
Excess of res’ve 
above legal re- 
quirements..... 4,319,850 5,612,950 Dec. 1,293,100 
Excess of reserve April 19th, 1890............... 1,324,450 





103,728,950 104,031,650 Dec. 302,70) 


UNITED STATES BONDS, 


Bid. Asked 
4468, BDL. Registered... ....ccccee cccceeees 101% ene 
4568. UEDL, COUPON .nccrcccee. cevcccceeceeees wm i ... 
4a, 1907, Registered.............sccccecees s 21% 122% 
do. GB OB so cccccts. 0.4 ccccecced 120% 121% 
£5, BERR. GORPEMencccce cccccccccccceses cccccs 122 12246 


do. ex-stamped 121% 
Ourrency 66, 1806 .......cccceceeseecees 

Currency 66, 1897.... 
Currency 6s, 1898.... 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 

The rates for actual business were as 
follows, viz : Sixty days 4.85@4.854, de- 
mand 4.88}@4.88%; cables 4 89@4.89}, 
Commercial bills were 4.83}@4.83}. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


....Financial affairs in the Argentine 
Republic, already bad enough, have been 
made still worse by the Cabinet issuing a 
decree suspending until June next pay- 
ment of deposits in the National and Pro- 
vincial Banks. The impression created 
has been a very bad one. 


....The Brazilian Government recently 
appointed a committee to examine into 
the financial situation of Brazil. It has 
reported that there is no danger, so far as 
Brazil is concerned, of a commercial or 
financial crisie, They recommend the 
maintenance of the system requiring ous- 
tows duties to be paid in gold, 





....[t is stated that last year, Armour 
& Co. sold $66,000,000 worth ef goods 
from their Chicago house alune, having 
killed 1,714,000 hogs and 712,000 head of 
cattle at their Chicago packing-house, 
which is the largest number of hogs and 
the second largest number of cattle packed 
by any Chicago house. 


....The re-coinage of trade dollars, the 
distribution of fractional silver on hand, 
as suggested when Secretary Foster was 
in New York last week and other minor 
resources, will add to the available funds 
of the Treasury from twelve to fifteen 
millions of dollars. The pension drafts on 
the Treasury, due June 4th, will require 
nearly $35,000,000. 


...-There is little doubt that the report 
will prove true which was cabled to this 
country a few days ago that Germany, at 
a very early day, will remove the decree 
against the importation of our meat pro- 
duction into tbat country. It is also 
hoped that a measure will be adopted by 
the National Assembly of France making 
the entrance of American meats into 
France comparatively easy. 


...-Congress has given authority to 
Mint Director Leech to procure new de- 
signs for the obverse and reverse of the 
standard silver dollar, and the obverse 
alone of the half dollar, quarter dollar 
and dime. It is to be hoped that the re- 
sult will be that designs will be sub- 
mitted by our leading artists and that 
our silver coins hereafter will not bear 
representations upon their faces at once 
unmeaning and hideous. 


....Very gratifying news comes from 
the Department of Agriculture regarding 
the crop prospects. Generally speaking, 
the entire country is promised the most 
favorable crops in many years. The gen- 
eral average for condition is the highest 
reported for April since 1882, and this 
average is remarkable for its uniformity 
throughout the States, The nearest ap- 
proach to the present condition in recent 
years was in 1884, when the largest crop 
ever grown was harvested. 


....The Board of Trade of Hartford, 
Conn., adopted a wise course on Tuesday 
last by determining to send representa- 
tives with proxies to the annual meeting 
of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, 
Rock Island and other important Western 
railroads in which Eastern people have 
holdings. The fire and life insurance 
companies of Hartford have about $26,- 
000,000 of these railroad securities. The 
object is to ascertain, if possible, whether 
the roads are honestly managed. 


...-The 44 per cent. bonds, amounting 
to about $52,000,000, mature September 
ist. In order to pay off these bonds it 
would be necessary to use the entire 
amount of Government money on deposit 
with the banks amounting to about $23,- 
000,000, and so much othe of the availa- 
ble cash in the Treasury, that the balance 
left for working purposes would be very 
small indeed. It is reported that in view 
of the existing state of the Government 
finances, Secretary Foster bas under con- 
sideration a proposition to refund twenty- 
five million to thirty million of the 44's 
into a 2 per cent. bond running for a 
long term of years, the supposition being 
that the banks would be glad to receive 
them in exchange for the present hold- 
ings of 44 per cent. bonds, using them as 
a basis for circulating notes. 


.... It was stated in the papers of last 
Wednesday that the proposed route of the 
New York Central through the Adiron- 
dacks would pass about ten miles from 
Saranac village. We do not know 
whether this has anything to do with the 
project of the Canadian Pacific or not. 
The latter road is building the St. Law- 
rence and Adirondack Railway from Val- 
leyfield, the point where the Canadian 
and Atlantic Railroad crosses the St. 
Lawrence River to the national boundary 
line about thirty miles from Malone, N. 


Y. Italso hasa charter obtained from |, 


this State for a road under the name of 
the Adirondack and St, Lawrence from 
the national boundary line tbrovgt 


Malone, N. Y. and the Adirondack Moun- 
tains to Schenectady. By building this 





road the Canadian Pacific would bave a 
perfectly straight route from Montreal 
to New York via Schenectady connect- 
ing with the West Shore road. 


....New York City is prolific in the 
organization of new banks. Authority 
has been received from the Comptroller 
of Currency for the Hide and Leather 
National Bank recently organized, to 
begin business, which it will do as soon 
as its banking offices in the new Healy 
Building are ready. Its capital of $500,000 
has all been paid in, and three times the 
amount could have been secured. Two 
more banks will be at once organized, one 
to be called the Plaza and the other the 
Astor Place, both of them being State 
Banks. The Plaza is to havea capital of 
$100,000 with a surplus of $100,000, and 
the Astor Place—which is to be located in 
Astor Place—will have a capital of $250,- 
000. It is stated that Messrs. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons and other up-town publishers 
are interested in the Astor Place Bank. 
Application has b2en made to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, by some of the old 
customers of the North River Bank which 
failed a few months ago, to organize the 
Windom National Bank of New York, 
with a capital of $100,000 and surplus of 
same amount. 


....The Western National Bank of this 
city was chartered in 1887 with a capital 
of $3,500,000, with the Hon. Daniel Man- 
ning, ex-Secretary of the Treasury, a3 
President, and C, N. Jordan, ex-Treasu- 
rer of the United States, as cashier. The 
stock of the bank was largely over sub- 
scribed for and its expectations were sup- 
posed to be of the most brilliant charac- 
ter. Owing, however, to a variety of 
causes, not the least of which was its 
large capital stock, the bank did not turn 
out to be, at once, as successful as its 
founders had anticipated. The stock at 
timessold down to 94, varying from that 
to par. Numerous changes have occurred 
in the management of the bank until some 
months since Mr. Brayton Ives was in- 
duced to accept the presidency, and we 
believe that time will conclusively prove 
the wisdom of the choice; in fact, the in- 
dications now point strongly in this di- 
rection as will be seen by the state- 
ment, that the gross profits of the first 
three months of 1891 as compared with 
the first three months of 1890 show an in- 
crease of $32,481, while the net profits 
for the same period show an increase of 
$89,462. The net deposits on the Ist of 
April. 1891, were $9,342,118, as against 
$7,599,867 at the same date a year ago. 
The bank is now confidently believed to 
be on the highroad to success, and its 
officers have no doubt of its ability to 
pay bereafter a semi-annual dividend of 
two and one-half per cent. and at the 
same time increase its surplus fund. 


....Among the securities sold at auc- 
tion on the 14th and 15th inst, were the 
following lots: 

50 shares Dry Dock, East B’way and Battery 

d. Co., 135. 

Re 000 Dry Dock, East B’way and Battery Rd. 
Co.6 per cent. certificate of indebtedness. 10046. 

265 shares Cent. Park, No. ard E. River > 

Co., 120. - " 
hares Wells. Fargo & Co., 142%. 
i) chases Title Guarantee and ‘Trust Co... 17. 

60 shares Continental Ins. Co., 284 4@<3514. 

$8,500 Metrop.Gaslight Co. of N. Y., per 








ont. bends, Ki 3 1001, . C 
1 eent ificate of mombershiDN, ¥ Got, bx.,g660. 
208.88 Jeff. Fire Ins. Co. seri inky 
‘o. of N. 9834. 


saaeet Strut Coetanyy 
Yentra 8 mpany, 
‘ -Y. Loan and Imp. Co-, 39. 

ew York Biscuit Company. 79%. 


, = rea. 
8 
a shares Brooklyn Acad. of Music ( each), 


ares 
30 shares Long Island Safe Dep. Co., 28%. 
.000 Georgia Southernaud Florida Rd. Co. 
first mortgage 6s, 71. 
100 shares The Orange Cross-town and Bloom- 
field Ry. Co. of N. J., $100 each, 
$12,500 Macon City Suburban Street Rd. Co., 
first mortgage 6 per cent. bonds, due 1914, $600. 
200 shares Gibson Electric Light Co.. $150. 
1,000 Cincinnati, Van Wert and Michigan 
. first mortgage 6s. due 1901, 71. 
8 shares Germania Fire Ins. Co., 180. 
lshare New York Law Institute. 130. 
1,100 shares Ohio Cen. Rd. Co.. 360. 
100 shares N. Y., Ont. and West. Rd. Co., 


17%. 

400 shares Gogoke Tron Mines, $11 lot. 

100 shares N. Y. and N. E. Ry. Co., 3734. 

20 shares U. S. Trust Co.., 804. 

50 shares Metrop. Trust Co., 250. 

25 shares Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co., 730. 

$10,000 Nash. and Chat. Rd. Co. first morigage 
7 per cent. bonds. due 191°, 12634. 

10,000 111. Cen. Rd. Co. first mortgage 34 per 

cent. registered bonds, due 1951, 92. 
ats Elizabeth City 4 per cent. bonds, due 


1922. 82. 
$20,000 C., R. I. and P. Rd. Co. first mortgage 
6 per cent. bonds, due 1917, 126. 
25.000 City of Cincinnati 7 3-10 per cent. 
bonds. due 1902, 12714. 
$5,000 Marquette, Houghton and Octonagon 
Rd. Co. 6 per cent. bonds, due 1924, 104. 
$10.000 Can. South. Rd. Co. first mortgage 5 
r cent. bonds, due 1908 (guaranteed by N. Y. 
5, and H. Rd. Co.), 106, 
11 shares N. Y., N. H. and H. Rd. Co.. 229%. 
25 shares Newport News and Mississippi Vai- 
ley Rd. Uo., $100 each, 12. 
5.000 United Electric Traction Co. 6 per cent. 
gold bonds, due 1920, 14: 
50 shares State Trust Co., $100 each, 201. 





Letters Investment 
of cae 
Securities. 


Credit. | ~ 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N Y. 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 MWASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT:ES‘LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 
Beal Estate Board Building, Ohicago. 
Iavestments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 


Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 














CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


A PROGRESSIVE CITY. 


The coming City between the Missouri River and 
the Mountains is KEARNEY, Nebraska, the County 
Seat of Buffalo County. 

KEAK NEY the “Midway City,” is 1,733 mi'es from 

m. and ',733 miles from San Francisco, is situated 
in the most fertile part of the great Platte Valley, 
wh Lee een River Val vik Ye . 

00, as nhexpen n public improvements 
since 1888. K EARNEY has a large water power, 
three railroads electric lights, zas, electric street 
railroad, water works, a fine system of sewerage.and 
en vity of school d church ' 

y of schools and churches; the schoo’ s;stem 
being unsurpassed in the West. 

For information regarding KEARKRNEYas 1 place 
of residence, business and investment, addre:s 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co, 
KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 


ROANOKE, VA,, 
1882-Population 400. 1890-Population 20,000 
Money can be made by investing at once in Roan- 
oke. Increase of population and values unprece- 
dented. Refer to all Banks of Roanoke. ill be 

glad to answer all ‘wha Try 
*RANCIS B. KEMP & CO.. Roanoke. Va. 











PURE INVESTMENT. 


SAFE. 


CONSERVATIVE. 


PROFITABLE. 





DEFERRED ANNUITY BONDS 


FEATURES: 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS, 
LIMITED PAYMENTS, 


RETURN OF PREMIUMS, 


CASH SURRENDER OPTION, 
NON-FORFEITABLE, 
No MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 


Now first introduced and offered only by 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
254 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
ORGANIZED 1860. 


Holds $126.24 


OF ASSETS 
FOR EVERY 


$100 aapusey. 


These Bonds, which provide an annuity to com- 
mence at a selected future date, supply a want 
which has long been latent with persons of all 
classes, placing absolute protection against future 
contingencies of life within reach of Young People, 


Business Men, 


omen, Parents for their children, 


Guardians for their wards, and those who cannot 
pbtain Insurance because of physical or hereditary 


disability. 


(*pelss with statement of age, for rates and copy 
ptt 


e Bond to 


the office of the Company of any of 


jts District Representatives or Agents, 
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THE 


Standard Chemical 
Company 
QEFER THEIR TREASURY STOCK AT 


$25 PER SHARE, IN LOTS 70 
SOIT PURCHASERS. 


The Price will be Advanced. 


The Standard Chemical Company was incorpora- 
ted in June, 1890. Capital $1,000,000, divided into 
10,000 shares of $100 each; full paid and unassessable. 

Factory and laboratories, Jersey City,N.J. Offi- 
ces, 90 and 92 Broadway, New York. 

Its business is the manufacture and sale of drugs 
ana chemicals. The compapy are the sole proprie- 
tors and manufacturers of “ Quickine,” the new 
remedy, that has proved such a marvelous and un- 
precedented success in the innumerable diseases and 
ailments where Quinine Antipirine, etc., have here- 
tofore been used vy the medical profession. 

It coststhe consumer only one-tenth the price of 
Quinine, and about one-twentieth the price of Anti- 
pyrine. 

All the physicians who have used it predict that 
the entire medical profession wili gladiy prescribe 
aad use it freely in preference to any of the hereto- 
fore used uncertain drugs. 

Our product is pronounced by many eminent phy- 
sicians to 


“ SUPERIOR TO ANY REMEDY HERE- 
TOFORE USED.” 


DR. CHICHESTER says: “I get splendid results 
from its use. Quickine is a great copvenience of in- 
estimable value in a phyfician’s office.” 


The profits from the manufacture of Quinine run 
up in the millions. 

The royalty alone paid to the discoverer of Anti- 
pyrine during the prevaleoce of the Grippe amounted 
to over a million dollars. 

The estimated sales will yield a profit of $350,000 per 
annum. 

These figures apply to the United States alone, and 
onthe expectation ofa smail business for the first 
two years. 

The whole civilized world offers a ready and an 
eager market for the company’s product, more espe- 
ciaily the countries in which various fevers are 
prevalent. 


The company calls attention to the fact that as soon 
as five out of every one hundred (or only 5 per cent.) 
of the phvsicians in the United States alone use their 
product, the net protit per anuum will be equal to 
one-third the par value of the capital stock. $200,000 
of = — was placed inthe treasury as working 
capital. 


d 3 

selling a paw of the treasury stock at $20 per 
n_ lots to suit purthasers, at their offices, 

United Bank Building, 9% and 9 Broadway, New 


The Company has no Indebt- 
edness of any kind. 


The stockholders will be richly rewarded in sub- 
stantial dividends, as the company will pay 


DIVIDENDS OF i100 PER 
CENT. PER ANNUM 


on stock costing only $25a share, and accumulate a 
handsome surplus besides. 

Arrangements are being made to enlarge and equip 
the factory and Jaboratories toacapacity sufficient to 
supply increased demands. 


The Superiotendent estimates that the enlarged 
facilities will turn out 20,000 gross per annum, ata 
net profit of $42 per gross. 

Additional enlargements will be made as the de- 
mand increases. 


Among the large stockholders are George W. Dunn, 
Esq., President of the Company; Eugene Harvey, 
Esq., of T.W. Myers & Co , Bankers, Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia; Edward Kearney, Esq., of Messrs. Van 
Tassell & Kearney. Auctioneers, New York; Jos. D. 
Lynch, Esq., New York; George = Esq., New 
York; Clarence Delafield, Esq., Civil Engineer. 2 Wall 
St.. New York; Wiltiam H. scott, Esq.. 23 Broad st., 
Milis Building. New York, and several prominent 
New York gentlemen who wili have seats in the 
Board of Directors later on. 

Application will be made to list the shares on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


The Company’s stock is a safe, sound and profitable 
investment, as its business is free from the vicis+i- 
tudes that affect most enterprises of a commercial! or 
industrial nature—good or bad crops, the rise or fall 
of values, business depression or Powers , will not 

t=) 


affect the comming pa of ANDABD 
CHEMICAL COMPANY’S stock. 
The business and profits wiil increase year after 
year. 
Applications for stock, checks, etc.,should be ad- 
dressed to 
GEORGE W. DUNN. President, 
STANDARD CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
90 and 92 Broadway, New York. 





MISSOURI TRUST COMPANY, 
Sedalia, Missouri. 
Licensed to do business in New York. 

This Company has $200,000. paid up capital, and is 
doing strictly a 

LOCAL BUSINESS. 

Issues 6 per cent. Debentures regulated by law, 
which may be received by the Superiatentendent of 
Insurance of Missouri as security for policy holders. 

Acts as Executor and Trustee of estates, and makes 
a speciaity of managing Church and Endowment 
Funds etc. Write for particulars. 

G. L. FAULHABER, Treasurer. 

0. A. CRANDALL, President. 


DULUTH. 


The great cities of the world are either seaports 
or lakeports. By reference totae map you will see 
that Duluth is at the extreme western point of our 
inland seas. No city of its size has such great com- 
mercial and manufacturing advantages and none 1s 
growing so rapidly. Chicago and Duluth wili ulti- 
mately be the two greatest cities of the West. Write 
forreading matter and state about the amount you 
might wish to invest. 


C.E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn. 


MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS. 


INVESTIGATE CAREFULLY _ B 
FORE INVESTING YOUR MON®Y. We 
have loaned money for our many customers for 
nfteen years. on first mortgages, without a dol.ar 


and can now offer first-class Real Estate securi- 

to 8 per cent. net to owner of money. 

is means no Debenture Bonds without proper 

security back of them. 

t Ls 2 ie CaaS S08 wostere seterenses as to 
acts herein set forth. We can make you money. 
MARSH & BARTLETT, Minneapolis, Minn. | 
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B. BLANKENSHIP, President. 


TO THE InvestTinc PuBLtic: 


crease for 1890 over 1889. 


until July of that year. 


item of tavres. 


B. BLANKENSHIP, 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 


Present Caritar, - - - $500,000 
Present Sunpivs, - - - 100,000 
Present Prorits, - - - 25,000 
Increasine Capitat, - - - $500,000 
Increastne Surpitus, - - - 100,000 
TncorEasina ProFits, - - - 25,000 
Torat, - - - 


DEAR SIR: 


HENRY EXALL, Vice-President. 


$625,000 


$625,000 


$1,250,000 


Thus exactly equalizing the old and new stock. 


President North Texas National Bank 


The $25.00 per share premium to be applied: 


Cc. R. BUDDY, Ass’t Cashier. 


J. B. OLDHAM, Cashier. 


Tue Nortn Texas Nationa Bank, 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 


SUMMARY OF NET PROFITS. 


To Dec. 31, 1890. 


Capital fully paid in July, 1888, since which 
time we have placed to Surplus Fund, $100,000 
Cash Dividends Paid Stock holders, 80,000 
Total Net Profits for thirty months, $180,000 
Making an average Net Earning of 14¢ per cent. per 
annum on capital of $500,000 


Dallas, Texas, April 20th, 1891. 


During the past three months we have been receiving subscriptions from our old stockholders to $500,000.00 increased 
capital of this bank. The old stockholders have all been heard from with very gratifying results. 

And we now offer the remaining shares to you, amounting to less than 1500 shares. 

t= The stock is offered at its exact book value, $125.00 per share. 

The investment will pay you 5 per cent. semi-annual dividends free of Taxes. 

And you secure it without paying any premium, for a business already established. 

The increased capital and surplus will add very greatly to our business. Dallas Clearing House shows 140 per cent. in- 


Dallas is rapidly taking first place as a financial center, and the demand thereby created necessitates larger capital. 
We are glad to say to you that,we are enjoying our full share of this prosperity. 


Our past record is a good one. The Bank was opened for business in January, 1888, but the capital was not all paid in 


Since that time the Bank has paid out $80,000 in cash dividends, [4 per cent. semi annually] and accumulated a surplus 
of $100,000, an average net earning of nearly 15 percent. per annum. 

Texas is growing and developing wonderfully without any ‘“‘ boom.” ' 

The City of Dallas is well in advance of all other cities in Texas, and her commercial and manufacturing interests 
are demanding more banking capital. : us 
The motive actuating the management of the North Texas National Bank in thus increasing its capital, is not in antici- 
pating a business yet to come, but is based upon a business already at hand and with success already assured. No 
change in the management is contemp'ated, and the enlarged capital will entail no increased capense beyond the one 


If you desire to subscribe, please do so promptly, as we expect to close it during the next twenty days, in order that all 
the stockholders—old and new—may receive the full July, 1891, dividend of 5 per cent. 
Yours truly, 


B. BLANKENSHIP, President. 
isol. 


I hereby subscribe for the number of shares of the increased Capital Stock of the 


NORTH TEXAS NATIONAL BANK, of Dallas, Texas, 
set opposite my name, at $125.00 per share, 


$20.00 per share to Surplus, 
2d. $5.00 per share to undivided profits, 


(Remittance for my subscription to be made when all the stock has been subscribed for. 








TEXAS! 


AUSTIN, TEXAS, 
AUSTIN stateitthe Chien, Sa the 


healthiest city in the South. 
Climate unsurpassed. 


Roses bloom all the year. 

Is located in the centre of 
A U STi N the richest Cotton belt in 

the worid. 

Is now creating and will 
AUS T IN have ready for use of fac- 

tories in 


16 months the 

gresiest water power (14,500 

peng power) inthe South or 
est. 


Ti N Will offer most liberal in- 
ducements to manufac- 
turers to locate there. 


For full information concerning the many advan- 
tages of Austin as a place for investments, for manu- 
factures, for health and for trade, address 


CHAS. A. EDWARDS, 


Commercial Club 
Spore Texas. ’ 


Texas & Mexico. 


These are developing countries, and fortunes can 
be made by investing judiciously now. 


WM. PENDLETON GAINES, 


TEXAS AND MEXICAN LANDS, MORTGACES VEN- 
DOR’S LIENS, STOCKS AND BONDS. 


t@ Eighteen years’ experience in Land 
Matters. 


AUSTIN, TEXAS. 


P.-0. BOX 162. 
Ranches, Stock and Grain Farms, Cotton and Sugar 
Plantations. Mineral Lands, large bodies of Agricul- 
tural Lands for Colonies. 





REFERENCES: 
James H. Raymond & Co,, Bankers....Austin, Texas 
First Nationa! Bank.......... ....+. -..-- Austin, Texas 
City National Bank........ peaabhnee-oeih Austin, Texas 


I make loans and investments for non-residents, 
subject to approval by any bank in Austin. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 

214 and 216 Broadway. 








Sutrance threugh the Bank. 


— for 


ably profitable. 
references. 


EPOSITS RECEIVED. 


We allow 6 per cent. on call, or 7 per cent. for 

one year or longer. We shall cheerfully give 

you full particulars, and many references. 

THE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY, 
36 Bromfield Btrees. eeen Mi 


_[Please mention THE INDEPENDENT.) 





of any city in the U. 8. 
sale trade, 1890, $130,000, 
Buildings now under construction $4,000,000. 
the investment of capital in best real estate in 
regon, d small amounts, “%sh or monthly in- 
stalments of 825 and upwards, absolutely safe and remark- 
Send for full information and Bankers’ 
EUGENE D. WHITE & CW., Portland, Or, 


THE BEST FIKLY FUR 


In the UNITED STATES. 

Present growth of 
PORTLAND Is ahead 
roportion to its size. 
anking oe See 


in large an 





10% 


Reference; Wash 


Interest Guaranteed and one- 
ng real estate for a 


half the 
buying and se 
share of the profits. 
the principal and a profit of at 
least 10 per cent. wer annum, 
tw ww 

of cones OUIMETTE, Tacoma, Wash, 
ington National Bank. 





Glasgow, 


Money made here by investing at once. 

Nothing surer. 

WM. B. POINDEXTER & CO., 
GLASGOW, VA. 








Tb. MARSALIS: & C0, 


DALLAS, Texas, 
Investment Bankers 


BROKERS, 


And Dealers in Stocks and Bonds and Pro- 
moters of Enterprises in Texas, 
Correspondence Solicited. 





Write for Catalogue ot splendid farms forsale around 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. 


Our city of 10,000 people is rapidly owing. A 
number of Industries are being located from all 


pow of the country. Augusta County is the richest 
n Virginia. 


staunton isthe largest City in the Valley of Vir- 


ginia. Lands are cheaper than they will ever be 
again. 


P, E. WILSON & CO., 


120 WEST MAIN ST., STAUNTON, VA. 


apid growth of Tacoma, makes great demand 
for money for developments. Borrowers can 
better afford to pay 10 per cent.than East. 
ern ones 5 per cent. Undoubted security. 
Satisfactory references. Write me for interesting il- 
1 Ov lustrated documents no matter whether 
you wish to invest or not. 
A. A. KNIGHT, Att’y at Law, Tacoma, Wash. 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


CAPITAL PAID UP $140,000, 
Choice Investments in the most co 


gages. Six Per Cent. Debenture Bonds. Fifteen 
ere successful eppetipnce. Send for pamphiets. 
EORGE H. LEWIS, President. 
ROBERT P. MAYNAKD, Secretary. 


BETTER THAN 7% BONDS. 


The Minnehaha Trust Co. will sell for a short time 
lots in Sioux Fails, South Dakota, within }¢ to 34 of a 
mile from Court House and center of city at prices 
from $300 to $400 per lot. 

The money obtained from the sale of these lots 
will be expended by the company in the equipment 
of a lar; inen mill already erected near the lots 
offered for sale. 

Apply for maps and circulars to 

MINNEHAHA TRUST COMPANY, 
108 State St., Boston, Mass., or Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 


INVESTMENTS SAFE! 
GOOD RATE OF INTEREST! 
THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 














VESTMENT COMPANY. 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 
Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 


¢ richest agricultural) section of 
e West. Interest payable semi-annually at Kountze 
Bros., N. Y. City. We sell six per cents guaranteed. 
Loans are allselected by officersof thiscom pany with 
the greatest care, and are upon conservativ: 
valuations. The officers of this company have had 
fifteen years’ successful experience. e make asi 
cialty of procuring large or small amounts of t- 


ing 
months. suitable for banks. Correspondence solic- 
ited. ‘erences 
" Y, President. 


W. E. 
OC. H. TONCRAY, Vice-President and Manager, 


% First Mortgage Bonds, secured by improved 
Real Estate in th 
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SIOUX CITY, IOWA, at close of business December 
Sist, 1890: 

















RESOURCES. 

Bills Receivable 

Overdrafte, s- cured and unsecured.. 1,845 31 

National and State bank stock, at par +,000 00 

Premium paid in purchase of bank stock 7,501 0O 

III, noconcenceccetheereccscsocens 9.5146 50 

Other real estate owned............. «ss+++ 10,286 42 

Rank k safes, furniture and eel sca ba 5,165 62 

Due from bantes 2000000007 "8B aa.080 96 
$296,685 v8 


LIABILITIES, 


Capital Subscribed........ 
— Paid io. 
Undivided Proti 
Diviaend No, 3 . Se 17,042 
Notes Sold Payment Guaranteed......... 189,596 2 
Funds Heid in Trust and for inves'ment. 208,825 
MO BIORRB, cccccccccccce eoccdeccccceccscccces 





Cowbined Statement National and State Bapks— 
= in which is heid by Union Trust Co. at par 
value. 






















RESOURCES. 

Loans ~ 4 GISCOCREB. 00. coc cc satdosccices . $695,854 98 
Overdrafts........ ” 6,597 39 
. 8. = 62,500 00 
Premiums......... 2,200 OU 
Stocks and bonds. 2,400 00 
nking House: ‘ 59,910 56 
Other real estate and mortgages ow ned. 21,418 91 
Bank, safes, furniture and fixtures.. 12,665 56 

Sight *exchan pao ici etieannenee tee 109,3 a 

Due from U.S. Treasurer...... 2.812 : 
Wc cnccccccccncscccedeceseseeccons 72,018 4 } _ 184,150 48 
$i “$1,027,697 88 
LIABILITIES 
Qapeal ncn omnotdiatetineetaconegnesye+sonsnes $43f 000 00 
cageese sce 4,500 

Undivided profits. 25,825 21 
Sweslation 6.25 00 
Deposits.. .. 438 077 41 
Bilis paya ee 5,000 00 
IDs occ cccccdredesvisbsccccceneseece 49,545 26 
$1,027,697 88 


va TRUST COMPANY OF 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 


THis Company is a purely ‘rust and Financia 
corporation. It offers a conservative and convenient 
medium for investment in safe and profitable securi- 
ties. it has no contingeat or unexpressed liability 
other than as indicat by its statement. Its Bills 
Receivable comprise the carefully selected and en- 
dorsed notes of farmers secured upon cattle being 
fattened for market. 

Its stock-holders include nearly 250 persons resident 
in the Western, Middle and Eastern States. 

Investments for its own account and for its clients 
comprise carefully selected Iowa Farm Loans, Na- 
tional and State Bank Stock of Banks loeated in the 
corn growing aud cattle feeding section of the 
Missouri Valley, and other equally desirable income 
securities, suitable for Individuals, Trust Funds 
and National or Savings Banks. 

Savings. Trust Funds, or sums for investment will 
be allowed interest at five per cent., compounded 
semi-annually 
‘ Investigation, “the most thorough and searching, is 
nvite 


The United States Government 
tester failed to crush the sample of 


THE 





Sioux Falls stone sent to Washington 
to be tested. 
quantities at Sioux Falls. 
has a water-power with a fall of 95 
feet within the City Limits. 

It is a Manufacturing Center. 

It is a Commercial Center. 

It is a Railroad Center. 

New manufacturing industries with 
aggregate capital of Millions of Dol- 
lars have been located here during 
the year 1890. 

Do you wish to help build a great 
City? 

Write to 


THe NORTHWESTERN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, or to 
Ww. 8. WILLIAMS, Pres't. Hartford, Conn. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital ... ....... adiigwtvessedec .8500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. 200,000 00 


The Debentures issued by this Company are recog- 

y Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of hight rate of interest, as Emons the safest invest- 
ments ee to the public. 


Refers 

Messrs. | ‘diram Derk & Son, New York City, 

we |} Morton, B Co., New York City. 

G. Williams, Esq., of the Chemical Nationa 

k, New York City 

, Eaq., “96 the "National Safe Deposit Com - 
-» No. 45 Milk <= Deseen, 

e Savings Banks and | 

the East. Correspondence Solicited. 

JOHN M. OWENS, President. 

H.A.COFFIN, Treasurer. 


SAFETY: 


than high rate of interest. 
We have loaned in twenty years 


TWENTY MILLION DOLLARS 


without logs to any customer. 

Let us tell you what we can do for you in the way 
of something not only safe, but paying a good rate 
of interest. 


It exists in endless 
This city 








rs throughou 








the great thing to 
be sought in an 
Investment, rather 


None of our customers are wait- 
ing for their interest. 


American Investment Co., 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 





E. 8, ORMSBY, A. L, ORMSBY. / Vicer- 
President. H, E, SIMMONS, 5 Prest’s, 





MANY, 
Perhaps a Majority, 


Contemplate a new location. Those ealt of the 
Mississippi think of the region westward with its 
vim and outcome. Kansas City, Kansas (the State's 
metropclis) is an inviting field for business, increas- 
ing values of investments, large or small, pleasant 
homes at moderate cost, with high-class educational, 
church and like privileges. 








THE SIOUX OX COLAO AND INVEST- 
sage AREER IRMA corm 


PAPER FO 
farmers six to ae months notes for cattle bought by 
them to be fed for market, taking ample security. 
The best references g iven. correspondence solicited. 


TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 


REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
AD, COLORADO. 





stories with basement. A 1 len vestablished tenant 
monthly rental $275. Price $: 4g anc 
on @ time with & per cent Interest. Title perfec 


This property will double in value in a few years. 


TO INVESTORS. 


Persons seeking REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS 
affording good Income, freedom from care, absolute 
safety and large profits,shou'd investigate the plaus of 

THE HATHAWAY INVESTMENT CO. 

Property in and near Muncie: the largest city in the 
rich watural gas belt of Indiana; population doubled 
within taree years; factories attracted by natural gas; 
very desirable p operty; honest management; large 
and eo aa expected. Write for particulars to 

HA AWAY INVESTMENT CO., 
20 and by Trust Building, Kochester, 'N. ¥. 


9 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


First lienon Real Estate Worth 50 Times Amoun 
of Loan. Safe as Government Bonds. Limite 
Amount one. Write for Particulars and Refer 
epces near yo 
UNION BANKING CO.. Aberdeen, So. Dak. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Ts 1nenseamerneohennenvaandd 1857. 


REAL ESTATE bo suiaisst 


ON COMMI ~ lee a, 

PROPERTY RENTED 3134 
remittances made promptly. 

TAXES og, Sem looked after and 


LOANS 


JAMES IRVINE, G. P. F, COOPER, Wa. V. 
Pres’t. Vice Pres't. Sec. 


Capital $100,000, 


NEW YORK EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 


15 WALL ST,, NEW YORK. 
6 Per Cent. Investments in Car Trust Securities 


We offer for sale CAR TRUSTS, in large and small 
amounts, given us on sales of RAILWAY EQUIP- 
MENT, bearing Spee cent. interest, at PAK and ac- 
crued interest. hese are secured by lien on the 
equipment sold. until all payments are made. with 
generally a cash payment ot 25 per cent. at time of 
sale, and monthly or quarterly payments thereafter, 
continuing for one to five years. Payments on ac- 
count of principa! and interest give a constantly in- 
creasing security and opportunity for re-investment. 
Collection attended to by us without charge. 

Also, for sale, $19,000, Receiver’s certifi- 
cates of railroad in New York, bearing 6 per 
cent. interest, semi-annually. Tetal author- 
ized issue, $35,000 on 24 miles of road, 


6% Mortgage Investments 73% 
IN 
Oregon and Washington. 


Netting the investor from 6 per cent. to7 7g per cent., 
both principal ano interest payable in Go! 

FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS made on carefully se- 
lected City Property and on Improved Farms. In- 
vestors’ interests carefully attended to, and 1remit- 
tances made in Eastern Exchange. Particulars aud 
references given on application. 


MACHAUYER & SIREELL, 
Financial A 
Portland Savings Bank py ° Portland, Or. 


8% M.H. Fitch & Son8”o 


INVESTMENT BANKERS, 


Twenty years’ pepatonce. 
Banking and Real Esta 
Loans made on the —* conservative basis for non- 
Sa to net investors 8 per cent. Payable semi- 
anaee 
¢ invite qoquaspentenes, and can submit convinc- 
ing fact and figu 
ferences: base. National Bank, New York, or 
any Bank in Pueblo, Col. 
8", 
“oO 


8” PUEBLO, COLORADO. 
MIDDLESEX 











on Fir*t Mortgage for aterm of years 
carefully negotiated, 





CAROLIN, 
and Treas. 








Large experience in 





THE 
BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN OONK. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL......$800,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL-....... .....---§600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 

















Umited by Law. th Tre . 
Executors, etc., can invest in these bonds. 
DENVER 


Land within five miles from 
= center ef Denver ischeap- 


REAL ESTAT 


than Jand the sam ance from the center 
A any city of its > and importance Ame 
customer who has h. 


full information furnish: japon 1 


and full 00% 
E CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT co, 





MORTGAGES. 


We make a specialty of handling mort- 
gages given as part purchase price of Du- 
luth and Superior property. 

They are as safe as the best approved 
loans, and can be sold to yield you better 
interest. 

Write for particulars. 

RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 
Mention this paper. 


Money Making a Science. 


Real Estate Stands First. If you wish to 
invest and want to learn the certain road to 
Wealth, send for Pamphlet, Maps, etc. 


T.A. WOOD 
Room No. |, Odd Fellows Building 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


American Security & Trust Co., 
SIOUX CITY. IOWA. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $5,000.000 00 
PAID-UP CAPITAL.......... 1,000,000 00 
Offers choice guaranteed 7 per cent. investments. 

Address the home office, or 
JOHN EATON, General Agent, 
30 Equitable Building, BOSTON. 


THE TIME TO INVEST 


In Salem, Virginia, is now for safe and reliable 
profits. Do you know how steadily values are ad- 
vancing inthe iron and coal region of Southwest 
Virginia? 

For particulars, write to 


WM. McCLANAHAN & CO., 


Salem, Virginia. 














WILLIAM WIRTHENRY.Jr. ROBERT L. DULANY. 

DULUTH’S wonderfal growth and rapid develop- 
ment as a great trade center deserves the attention of 
all who seek desirable investments in Realty. 
Duluth’s increase in oro. banking capital, 
tonnage by Lake and Raliand manufacturing, dur- 
ing the t year will compare favorably wit 
of any city in the United States. The present year is 
full of promise to ey ung city, and Frill prove the 
best in its history e do a strictly commission 
business and have a thorough acquaintance with 
values in all sections. Write for any information or 
statistics desired, to 

HENRY & DULANY, Duluth, Minn. 











‘A Realty. Choice investments made for non- 

residents ; Spto Mopar cent.con boveniion’ 

within next year. Lots from and from$i0 

upward. pmqvoves property rented now for 10 per 

cent. beside the increase in city and country propertice 

garden, fruit, hop, iron lands, 

wining properties. Write KR F. Russell * Cony Tacoma, Washe 
WRITE TO 


Maine Banking Company, 


Kansas City, Mo., for information concerning the 
most desirable investments in and around Kansas 
City. Every investment carefully examined by the 
officers of the company. 

Safety guaranteed. 


A. E. BLANCHARD, Pres. 


Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


A WEEK of exceptionally fine weather 
has done much to restore the fast failing 
confidence of thedry goods trade. The 
retail business has had a welcome im- 
petus imparted to it,and throughout 
the week local retailers have been more 
busily employed than for a long time 
past. Reports from near-by and outlying 
sections of the country have also been of 
amore re-assuring character in this re- 
spect. The jobbing trade has only felt 
the first intimation of what this means, in 
the form of a better attendance of out-of- 
town and resident buyers and more di- 
versified demand for re-assortment pur- 
poses during the last day or two. At 
first hands the improvement so far has 
been mainly sentimental. Package buyers 
have not shown upin any greater num- 
bers than of late, nor have orders to hand 
by mail been of an elastic description. 
It is generally believed, however, that 
jobbers’ stocks are in no condition to 
stand any extended demand upon them ,so 
that, with continued favorable climatic 
surroundings and consequent free dis- 
tribution of retailers’ stocks, it will not be 
long before jobbers will be around in 
numbers to supply their tupplementary 
requirements. The broad features of the 
week showed no change at first hands 
from late reports. A light aggregate 
business was done in staple cotton goods 
with some irregularity in prices outside 


of standard grades. Prints in desirable 
styles were steady but slow, anda quiet 
business were done in wash fabrics and 
dress goods at previous prices. a,rint 
cloths were in light request throughout, 
and closed the week with an easy ten- 
dency at 3c. Jess one percent. for 64x64's 
and at 2 9-10c. for 56x60’s, An important 
announcement was made by the Ameri- 
can Printing Company that in future its 
prints would be sold with “ protection” 
at, American shirting 4c. per yard, indi- 
go blues 54c. per yard, and indigoand gold 
6c. per yard net witha rebate of 5 per cent, 
under certain specified conditions. The 
woolen department has been cowpara- 
tively stagnant, neither spot buying nor 
the duplicating demand rising above re- 
tail dimensions. 





LO ANS=: ON ist MORTGAGE 





Libis COMPAS, 81, Poni, Aina 
IN EKBRAS KA A 
50s? AND Abd pat 4 en 
TI Hee NEBRA 
Capital, 300.) : Beeson, $135. 000. 
GU ARAN TEED 
First Mortgsge Loans Debentures issued by the 
Company, securea Fg Mortgages heid by trus- 
tees. Interest payable at tne «hemical National 
— New York. No better securities offered invest- 
st of Eastern and Western references fur- 
nished if desired. Corr Write 
for particulars. 
J. N. CLARKE, Pres E. C.WEB:TER, Treas. 
D.M. MCELHINNEY.” Vice-Pres. C.P.WEBSTER,Cashier 


NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN C0Q,, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Capital paidin, . . $1.000,000 .00 


Debentures, Short-time Notes, Instalment Bonds. 
Correspondence Selicited, 


L. F. MENAGE, President. 
THOMAS LOWRY, 


A. J. DEAN. 
W. S. STREETER, 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY, 





Dp e req d. 





Vice-Pres’ts. 


























ga pital enbecribod 2,000, 00 00 
aid in ( ») mbit -000,000 O 
Seesteeaate divided profits. 396.716 8 
GOD covectescsscducsdoncdestdensies 11,168,685 04 


This company solicits correspondence 
about all first-class investments, 

Buys and negotiates Municipal, Rail- 
road, Water, Industrial and Irrigation 
Bonds. 

Issues its debentures and negotiates 
er loans, 


CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHAS. mene WILKINSON, Vice-President 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. ant Treas. 


OFFICES: 
New York... 3 Broadway. Boston, 117 Devonsbire St. 
Phila., 4th and Chestnut St. Kansas City, Missouri. 
London, England. Berlin, Germany. 


DIVIDEND. 


NATIONAL CORDAGE soura NY. 
32 AND 13 FRONT ST.,? 
NEW YORK, April 3d, 1891 a 
The Directors of the National Cordage Compa: 
ave this dav declared the regular quarterly dividend 
4 PE CENT. on the preferred stock of the com- 
Saree» May Ist, 1891, to stockholders of record 
a r e 
hey have also declared a etdent of 4 PER 
.- on the common stock of the company for the 
ix months ending May Ist, 1891. to stockholders of 
record on the 15th inst.,and whereas the holders of 
preferred stock are ventitied to a dividend of 8 per 
cent. perannum sarees any dividends are paid on 
the comm on stock, irectors have made a special 














READING NOTICES. 
TO EUROPE. 


On June 2ith two European excursions will leave 
New York, one for a tour of forty-five days at an ex- 
pense of two hundred and fifty dollars, the other for 
seventy-five days costing four hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, both under [Se perenete of Mrs. M. D. Frozar, 
Boston, Mass. L 5] tinerary in both cases is a very 
excellent one, and ladies or others desiring to make 
atrip to Europe should write Mrs. Frazar for circu- 
lars. 

A FEW weeks ago we had something to say in these 
columns in regard to investments in real estate in 
Portiand, Oregon. We then said we believed Port- 
land to a most excellent place in which to make 
investments ip real estate or to make real estate 
loans. Portiand is growing rapidly, and it is a beaithy 
and cesirabie wtb. 

Messrs. Mac aster & Birrell, of Portland, offer in 
our cotumns to make investments on first mortgage 
loans paying from six to seven and a baif per cent. 
and they offer fullest particulars and references to 
any of our readers who wit apply to them. 


RESULTS OF FERTILIZING EXPERI- 











Mersrs. H. J. BAKER & BRO.,N Y.: 

Gentlemen—I have used your A. A. Phosphate for 
several years for potatoes, corn. beets, tomatoes and 
carrots. | have been persuaded to experiment with 
other brands by ee side of yours, but have settled 
down to your A. A. Phosphate for general use. 

N P. COOPER, Red Bank, N. J. 

Nov. lith, 1890. ed 


EXCURSION TO ALASKA VIA THE 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


NOTHING finer in the way of a scenic tour could be 
devised than the two excursions announced by 
Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb, with July !0th and 
24tn as the dates of leaving the East. The parties will 
journey over the line of the Canadian Pacitic Rail- 
way tothe Pacific Coast, with » , facilities for 
viewing the grand scenery of the mountains, stops 
being mace for the purpose. A voyage to Alaska will 
be the next feature. Visits will be made to Fort 
Wrangell, Juneau, the Douglas Island gold mines, the 
great Muir Glacier, Sitka, and to other points of 1n- 
terest. Returning to Puget Sound, the parties will 
journey eastward over the Northern Pacific Rail- 
wav. spending a week in the Yeliowstone National 
Park. The whole round wiil ooouay yr: 4 or 
days. Descriptive circulars (Series I) m 

tained by aadrepsi ng Raymond & Whitcomb, 37 





Broadway, New Yo 





PURE WINES. 

THE “Brotherhood Wines” are ohestately | pure and 
for medicinai purposes are sanrveies hose who 
require the best a a) ee stimulant shoula use only 
this class. These es have been advertised before 
in £HE IND&PENDENT and are known to be what is 
claimed for them, For medicinal and communion 
purposes they are recommended by physicians and 
} They are warranted to give entire satis- 

action, 





FOR SUMMER HOMES. 


Messrs. W. & J. SLOANE are offering draperies 
for summer furnishing in new designs and tints of 
the grestent variety at moderate prices, specially 

adapted for furnishing summer cottages in the most 
attractive manner. These ¢ 8 consist of cretounes 
epingle, French crépes and reps, damask cretonnes 
figured liberte veivets, French striped tapestry an 
other fabrics. 


INFORMATION FOR TRAVELERS. 


THROUGH tickets to any part of the United States 
Canada or Mexico. Accommodations in sleeping- 
cars, orders for z bageage to be called for and checked 
through from h or residence to destination, and 
any desired information concerning rates or routes of 
travel can be obtained at the following offices of the 
nt York Central: Nos. 1 Broad 

13 Broadway, corner Lispenard Street, 
way, corner of 10th Street, 42 Broadway 





Broad- 
Madison 





Square, 53 W Street,and at t Grand Central 
Station, 4th Avenue and 42d Street .—Adv, 
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THE TOURIST. 


ning exercise—exercise of the very best possible 
character—be obtained. It is exceedingly easy to 
learn to ride the safety bicycle of to-day, and no dan- 
ger attendsthem. Many of our Ly: aaa have 
— to ride in from two to five lesso 

An application to the above-named house will se- 
cure fully illustrated price catalogues, 

—_—__ — 


AN EXCELLENT INVESTMENT. 


IN the financial advertising columns of THE INDE- 
PENDENT this week will be foundan advertisement 





to which we wish to call particular atiention. 
bank during the last two and a half years’ hus 
paid stockholders cash dividends of $80,000 and has 
added $10u,000 to its surplus fund. The total capital 
and undivided profits now stands at $625,000, and it 
aby aX to increase its capital and undivided profits 

y $625,000, maditing a total of $1,250,000. The shares of 
new stock remaining unsold are less than 1.500, and 
are offered to investors at their exact book value, 
$125ashare. There is, therefore, an opportunity to 
secure National bank stock which has heretofore 
paid 16 per cent. dividends without being obliged to 
pay a premium therefor. The increase in stock is 
demanded by the rapid growth of Dallas and its 
commercial and manufacturing interests. This 
rapid rowth is shown by the fact that its Clearing- 
roy usiness increased one hundred and forty per 
cent. in 1890 over the previous yerr. 

Oeilns is situated in the center of a wonderfully rich 
and rapidly growing country, and its increase in 
business and prosperity is not due to a m, but is 
a healthy and natural growth. Our Eastern _— 
know so little of the State of Texas and 
capabilities, that we wish to call attention to the fact 
that forthe year ending ser ibo une t 3ist, 18:0, the total 
revenue from cotton was $87, “3 


richness, and the population is intelligent and indus- 
trious. Wek: ow from practical experience that tbe 
State offers unusual and extraordinary facilities for 
the safe investment of money. 


eScsiiles 
Constable Ko Co 


“CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S” 


Spring Underwear. 
SILK, LLAMA WOOL, MERINO and 
NATURAL WOOL MIXTURES, 
Full Suits to Match. 
LADIES’ SWISS RIBBED VESTS 
and UNION SUITINGS. 


HOSIERY. 
Ladies’ plain, ribbed and open- 
work Lisle Thread and Silk Hose. 


Ladies’ Real Balbriggan Hose, 
warranted fast Black and Colors. 








Ladies’ and Children’s 


SPUN SILK HOSE. 
COTTON HOSE & HALF HOSE. 


Sroadovay LR 19th ét 


NEW YORK. 





TR ADE - 


gree 


oor 
oF ur Hygienic 
Underwear: 


int INTER- AIR-SPACED CLOTHING. 


Adapted to all climates and all variations of a 
ture Solid by leading merchants in all principal cities. 
Illustrated catalogue mailed free on application to 


HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., Troy, N.Y. 


Mention this paper. 


ao} 




















TRAVEL. __ 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCUR‘IONS. 


ALL TRAVELLING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave New York Friday, July 
1¥. and Friday, July 24, for a visitto 


ALASKA 


The outward trip will be made over the 
u ‘ ' w 
Picturesque Canadian Pacific Railway, 
with visits to Montrea!, Banff Hot Springs, 
the Great Glacier of the Selkirks, Vancou- 
ver, and Victoria. After visiiing Seattle. Ta- 
coma, Portiand, the Columbia River, etc., or? 


the way back from Alaska, the return will be made 
over the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC -RAILROAD. 


with a tour of a week through the 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


During July and August.—A series of excur- 
sions to leading Eastern resorts 
B. ly 16.—Trip to Yellowstone National Park and 

eturn. 

July 27 and September 7.—Excursions to the 
Yellowstone National Park, the Pacific Coast, etc. 


2 Send for descriptive circular, Series 1, desig- 
nating the particular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WEITCOMS, 257 Biouimay,¥. 


For other Travel ads. see page 40. 





SEASONABLE 
SILK FABRICS, 


Very prominent among the types 
specially made for this season are 
Black India Silks with self-colored 
woven figures. We are showing 
twelve different designs in Bow 
Knot, Polka Spot, Spear Head, and 
other choice Patterns. 

Gray, Tan, Biege, and all the delicate 
tints for evening or party gowns are 
also represented. The fabric is light, 
dressy, and durable, 

We have also large assortments of 
Black and Colored Grounds in India 
and China Silks, in Two-Tone and 
Pompadour effects, from $1 to $2 per 
yard; and plain Black and Colored 
India ard China Silks, all widths, at 
most moderate prices. 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 








McCOMBER 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 
MtComber’s Patent | Boots and Shoes. 


McCOMBER’S LASTS 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

McComber’s Army and Navy Walking Shoes 
are the only perfect waiking shoes made. 

Suitable for City, Seaside or Mountain. No ward- 
robe complete without McCCOMBER’s ae aening, 
House and Parlor dress Boots, Shoes and Slippers 

Descriptive pamphlet sent free to all unable to call. 

JOEL McCOMBER, 
52 East 10th Street, New York City. 


MOQUETTE 
CARPETS 


The most popular medi- 
um cost parlorand chamber 
carpet on the market, a pile 
fabric with guaranteed 
durability and all the deco- 
rative features of the most 
expensive goods. Exclusive 


designs at lowest prices. 


W.& J, SLOANE 


BROADWAY, 
18th and 19th Streets, 
33 and 35 East 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 











THE ‘ cL THUMB on, 





Seamed Mitts cannot Rip, are a Perfect Fit, Pure Silk, 





and are manufactured only by the Jennings Lace Works, 
N.Y. All Large Dealers Keep Them. 











The Richelieu, 


THE DELMONICO OF CHICACO, 
The Most Complete, Refined and Homelike Hotel in America. 





“THE RICHELIEU” 


choice wines, to be found in any 


est wholesale prices. 


Large single rooms, with bath-room, 


business, are respectfully invited 


tion and courtesy possible. 


as it is in my power to do. 





Large rooms, with two beds and bath-room, = : 
Parlor and one bed-room with bath-room, - S - 
Parlor and two bed-rooms with bath-room, - z “ 


A THOROUGH REVOLUTION IN HOTEL LIFE. 


Locatedon Michigan Avenue Boulevard, and fronting on 
Lake Michigan, gives its guests a view unsurpassed 
tor beauty by any Hotel IN THE WORLD. 


“THE RICHELIEU” is without an equal as regards ventilation. 


is the most elegant and homelike hotel in any 
country, and its service is courteous, prompt and thoroughly disciplined. 

THE CUISINE iis the first and only example of high-class FRENCH COOK- 
ING in a Chicago Hotel, and is not excelled by any in this country. 

THE FURNISHING is complete, and in keeping with the luxurious 
comfort and elegance that are found in every portion of the house, and its 
CHINA and GLASSWARE are unequalled. 

THE WINE CELLARS contain the largest and finest assortment of 


hotel or restaurant IN AMERICA, which 


are specially selected in Europe, and shipped in Bond direct to “* THE 
RICHELIEU” from the cellars of some of the largest and most reliable 
- houses in the wine districts of France, Germany, Austria and other great 
wine-growing countries; and particular attention is paid to the supplying of 


PRIVATE FAMILIES and CLUBS, in any quantity desired, at the very low- 


“THE RICHELIEU” is magnificently furnished and appointed from top 
to bottom, with Choice Paintings decorating the walls, and the furnishing of 
each bed-room in the house being such that it can during the daytime be con- 
verted into a cosy, charming parlor. 
than at many hotels, not to be compared incomfort and beauty, as the fol- 
lowing schedule of prices will show: 2 

Single inside rooms, with perfect ventilation, - - - 

Single outside rooms, with bath-room near, - . 


THE PRICES CHARGED are no higher 


$2.00 per day. 
$2.50 to 300 
400to 5.00 “ 
5.00to 600 “ 
6.00t01000 “ 
12.00t0 15.00 “ 


“THE RICHELIEU” pays special attention to providing Banquets for 
Weddings, Dinner and Private Parties, and has a number of elegantly fitted 
up private rooms, large and small, for that branch of the business. 

Citizens of Chicago and S'rangers visiting this city, either for pleasure or 


to call and see the entire house, whether 


they are guests of one hotel or another, and they will be shown every atten- 


I thank my many friends who have given me their endorsement and pat- 
ronage, and I assure them that I will always use my best endeavors to make 
every one who becomes a guest of ** THE RICHELIEU” feel as much at home 


Very respectfully, 


H. V. BEMIS. 








FRANK B. BARKLEY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 







UPWARDS * YEARS 


We have made and sold 


HARNESS 


BUT NOW TO DEALERS. 
we 


are selling direct to the 
consumers, saving you 


the Traveling 
Man’s ougamese and Dealers’ profits. : 
Write for 


llustrated catalogue and prices, 


FRANK B. BARKLEY MFG. CO. 


271 & 273 MAIN STREET. CINCINNA' 


Comfort and 
a Good Fit. 


ger 








BOYS in KNEE-PANTS can wear 
with comfort better fitting Clothes if 
they have our Patent Elastic Waist- 
band in the pants; they also prevent 
tearing off buttons and save button- 
holes—a very simple device, but one 
that serves the purpose better than 
any other. 

$5.00 to $7.00 is the cost of good 
ALL-WOOL SUITS of our make— 
and we furnish everything else, from 
bats to shoes, at the lowest prices for 
reliable goods. 


Tohave your children clothed in the latest New 
York styles at the least cost, write to us for Cata- 
logues and Samples. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


CARPETS. 


NEW SPPINC STYLES. 


Axminsters. Moquettes, Wiltons, Velvets, Body and 
Tapestry Brussels and Extra Super Ingrains. 


WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO A 
New Weave INCRAIN, 


which we believe will wear equal to a Body ~ 
gad in style and effect as rich as a Wilton, at about 
THE FORMER PRICE OF A RAG CARPET. 


OUR NEW 


BYZANTINE RUGS, 


Beautiful, durable and inexpensive; in all ey from 
an ordinary door mat to a full-sized carpet, a’ 
COST THAN THE Pot atel Dv. ER- 
TISED SMYR 


MATTINGS. 


A large invoice of fine fancy patterns, bought from 
brokers on account of trouble with consignee, will 
be close out 

AT $7.50 PER wouth see 40 YARDS; 


We have the waite and red checks and some fancy 
parte Oo os low 
0 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 


Complete stock of cagestases for Furniture patra 
ings and Drapery! Fabri 
OWEST PRICES. 





« 
Lace, Chenille and Turcoman, at less than impor- 
tation prices. 


SUN-FAST HOLLAND WINDOW SHADES 


nit y). 
FU TURE. 


A large assortment -~ ~ and odd pieces, our owa 
upholstering, at popular prices. 


Sheppard Knapp &6o,, 


SIXTH AVE., 13th & 14th STS., N. ¥. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


Madison Square Garden 


BARNUM AND BAILEY’S 
Greatest Show on Earth, 


With all its Maltitede of Wonders, Together with ° 
the Great Historical Spectacie of 


Nero; or, The Destruction of Rome. 


P.T. maRNUMen4 J. A. BAIURY Ganel Owners, 
2 Menageries. of Trained and Wild Be: 

2 Droves of Camels, 50 Ponies. 

3 Circus Rings, 2 Elevated Stages. 

for ail Kinds of Contests. 





Christian Martyrs, Early Felt Rites. 
es ears 


istors, etc., 
Feetivais 6 Orgies 


Greatest Exhibition Ever Seen 
aéuieaen S0cente. Children under nine yearebcent 
Performances at 2 and 8 p.m. Every Day. 
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NEILL 


6th Ave, 20th to 21st 8t., 


NEW YORK, 


WILL OFFER THE FOLLOWING 
Special Bargains 
IN 


UNTRIMMED 
HATS 


To-day and To-morrow: 


Children’s Fine Straw Sailors, 


with silk bands, all colors, 


98c. to $1.98 EACH. 


Cloth Yatching Caps,Turbans, 


Yales, Princetons and Polos, at 


75¢c. EACH. 
Belgrade Hats, latest shapes, 
all colors, at 
25c. EACH. 
Lace Straw Hats, black and 
colors, all shapes, at 
48c. EAcu. 
Feather-Weight Sailor Hats, 
Satin-lined, with silk bands, all 
colors, at 
Children’s 


and Dress Hats, 


$1.98 Tro $7.98 cacn. 


H. O'NEILL & CO, 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 


WILL nee NEW ILLUSTRATED 


trimmed School 





PAM PHLET-BOOK, ENTITLED 


A 
Jud Te Sasing 


NOT RADICAL DRESS REF 
py CarouNne M.Dooson, M.D.PRES.NAT’L WOMANS 
HEALTH ASS’N OF America Oscar B.Moss,.M.D. 


Mrs.ANNic JENNESS-MILLER.AND OTHER EMINENT WRITERS 


Free to Bi 


UPON APPLICATION TO 
GEORGE FROST& CO. 31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTCN. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of Tae INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the pa- 
per sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 





Jnsurance. 
HOW MUCH LONGER? 


WE do not intend to deal, seriatim, 
with the five-for-one societies; they are 
all one in character, they trade upon the 
same greed and credulity in human na- 
ture, and they will share a common fate. 
But sometimes one of them shows a dis- 
tinctiveness in its impudence that justifies 
special mention. Here, for instance, is 
a circular of the Star Tontine Association 
of Philadelphia, which talks of paying 
$100 in five months, the undertaking be- 
ing that ** five months after the date of 
certificate the Association will begin to 
pay them off in the numerical order of 
their issue, and absolutely guarantees 
that all certificates will be paid within 
one year from date of same, but from the 
present outlook it is safe to assume that 
every certificate issued for the next five 
months will be redeemed within seven 
months from date of issue.” The esti- 
mated cost on a one-year term (during 
which term the certificates ‘‘ will” be 
paid, and they ‘‘ may” be paid in five 
months), is $5 entry fee, $12 contribution 
to “‘safety fund,” and twelve monthly 
payments of $3 each. A return of $100 
for a maximum of $53, or a ‘‘ may be” 
minimum of $382, is a pleasant prospect. 
The investment is to be made safe by a 
** safety fund of $100,000”; but altho the 
original contribution of $12 per share for 
this fund is in all cases ** to be deducted 
from final payment” (to the shareholder?) 
the fund itself is to be kept safe, for “‘ no 
portion of which will be applied to pay- 
ment of certificates until it is reached” 
(i.e., fully made up). The explanation of 
‘*how it can be done” is, in this case, 
very brief, being simply that “ the certifi- 
cates of this Association are paid from the 
same source that enables life insurance 
companies to meet their obligations—viz., 
lapses and a constantly increasing mem- 
bership.” The peculiarity is, that ‘* each 
applicant must recommend two addi- 
tional ones within one month immediate- 
ly following the date of his certificate, or 
a deduction of $25 will be made from the 
certificate at its maturity; each applica- 
tion will be regarded as a new certificate, 
so that certificate holders taking more 
than one certificate can recommend 
themselves, provided it is within the re- 
quired time.” 

The certificates were to begin issue on 
March 2d, and the circular says that over 
1,400 applications were received during 
the first two days, ‘‘which shows the popu- 
larity of the plan,’’ Personswho get up such 
schemes cannot be supposed to hesitate at 
telling any sized falsehood which may 
seem serviceable, and yet this statement 
may be quite true; for the promise iscun- 
ningly made that the first to apply shall 
be the tirst to carry off the prizes, and so 
arush is stimulated. Those persons are 
simpletons who trust the promise and fail 
to see that the promoters of every such 
scheme will take vare of themselves from 
first tolast and will see to it that putting 
the money in shall fall to the outside pub- 
lic as its share.. The Association, says the 
circular, ‘* becomes a compulsory savings 
bank.” The parties inside will see that 
the money goes quietly out about as fast 
as it noisily comes in; or, if the denoue- 
ment is deferred a few months, the ‘‘first” 
certificates will be found in hands of the 
insiders, Still, no sight of thetrap and no 
public exposure ever avail against the 
deep-seated desire to go into a speculation 
and be one of the lucky few. 

We are told that there is a great excite- 
ment in Philadelphia over this ‘‘invest- 
ment” speculation and one merchant is 
quoted as saying that his clerks are so in- 
fatuated with dabbling in it and watch- 
ing the progress of the game that he can 
hardly get their attention to his business. 
This statement is probably exaggerated, 
for such clerks would soon be displaced, 
unless the craze isso general that no sane 
ones can be found; still, the thing is bad 
enough at its mildest, and it justifies the 
call we have made for concerted action 
against it. We talk of lotteries and pool- 
rooms, and make some pretense of sup- 

pressing them; what can be worse than 





this? We compel counterfeiters to hide 


in corners and do their work under dis- 
advantages of inconvenience; what coun- 
terfeiter is worse than the men who man- 
age these schemes? We tie up and harass 
insurance companies, lest they defraud 
the public; then we let pirates go free, 
and issue to them a license. 

How long is this to go on? 


re 
> 


ODDITIES OF INSURANCE. 


THE moath of December has a habit of 
being rather an unlucky month in fire 
losses, or the companies have a habit of 
regarding it as such—either statement 
will suit the story we have to tell; and 
uneasiness on the part of underwriters 
in December is intelligible, because, hav- 
ing got almost through the year, they 
wonder whether the last weeks will touch 
them lightly and permit them to make 
up a fair showing for one more year. A 
fertile-brained agent was thinking of this 
anxiety and conceived a plan for turning 
it to account; he visited several offices 
and found that a half dozen were willing 
to pay for an insurance guarantee that 
their December losses should not be more 
than ten per cent. in excess of the aver- 
age of their December losses for the past 
five years. The next step was to find the 
insurer, and the agent applied to Mr. P. 
B. Armstrong,who has achieved a reputa- 
tion as a ‘* plunger,” comparatively 
speaking. Mr. Armstrong said he would 
make the wager at ten per cent. premi- 
um, which would amount to $12,500. 
The agent next inquired about his 
own share, and was not satisfigd 
with Mr. Armstrong’s ‘‘usual ten 
per cent. ”; so the latter, remarking that 
the transaction was a gamble, and he 
might as well make the commission of 
the same character, said he would call it 
twenty per cent. or nothing; that is, if he 
succeeded in saving his premium he 
would pay twenty per cent., but if he 
lost the $125,000 he would pay nothing. 
This suited the agent, and they agreed 
accordingly. But the agent had another 
thought about the practical applications 
of insurance, and so he quietly went to 
another office, explained his contract, 
and said he would like to insure his 
twenty per cent. commission at a fair 
rate. Ten percent. was named as such a 
rate, upon this transaction also, and the 
agent paid over his $250; this made an 
insurance contract peculiar in its cer- 
tainity, for the agent had $2,250 secured 
to him, and whether he received that 
from his insurance policy or from his 
contract with Mr. Armstrong made no 
difference. The sequel of the story is 
that Mr. Armstrong lost. Whether the 
story itself is veritable fact, or is only 
an imaginary account of what might oc- 
cur, we do not know of our own knowl- 
edge; it appeared in the Speciator, and 
may pass for what it is worth. 

Taking the story as serious and true, it 
is no stranger than that told by the Hart- 
ford Courant. of a special policy issued 
by the Travellers’, guaranteeing the Bos- 
ton cadets against possible loss by the 
failure of the dancer Carmencita to keep 
her engagement with them. Orange peel, 
banana rind, ice on the sidewalk, a loose 
carpet or tumbled rug, the unexpected 
and unannounced appearance of a mouse 
—any of these and a hundred other con- 
ceivable haps, in addition to the usual 
hazards of travel, might have prevented 
the charmer’s appearance. Noneof them 
did, and the $5,000 policy, which began 
at the hour of her leaving New York and 
terminated with her appearance on the 
stage in Boston, netted the company ** a 
very substantial premium.” But if some 
of these mishaps had occurred? As the 
company did not a number of similar poli- 
cies, there evidently could be no ‘‘aver- 
age,” and so all such contracts are neces- 
sarily wagering, without data. John 
Doe and Richard Roe might make a bet 
upon the election of Grover Cleveland to 
the Presidency in 1892, and each might 
apply to the same company to guarantee 
him; the insurable interest might be ad- 
mitted to exist, but the rate upon such 
** accidents ” would be very wild guess- 
ing. Still, the .principle remains that 
any future event may be made the sub- 
ject of insurance, provided these con- 
ditions exist; that if it iscertain to occur 
the time of its occurrence in any partic- 
ular case is uncertain; that there is 
enough chance of its occurring to pro- 
duce a desire to have a wager on it, and 
enough chance of its not occurring to 
give the other party some prospect; that 
somebody is or may be pecuniarily con- 
cerned inthe event. It is a fact thatnew 
applications of insurance are suggested 
from time to time, and some of them are 
reduced to practice. Accident insurance 

is not very old; fidelity insurance is 








younger; burglary insurance has been 
unsuccessfully attempted; leases, debts, 











matrimony, birth of childret, inheriting 
expected fortunes, acceptance of manu- 
scripts by publishers, and probably many 
other things which could be thought of, 
have been or may be proposed as subjects 
for insurance. It is, of course, a matter 
of the rate in all cases. The swarm of 
concerns which offer ‘‘ endowments” 
have chosen the most popular subject, 
insuring a fortune; but the inadequacy 
of rates is as fatal to the result as it is 
pleasing to the imagination. 





CAUSES OF ACCIDENT TO RAIL- 
WAY EMPLOYES. 


Dr. W. B. OuTTEN, of St. Louis. has 
publisired a statistical study of 9,348 in- 
juries, being a tabulation of injuries re- 
ceived by 8,016 railway employés during 
the ten yearsending with 1889. Of these 
8,016, 3,406 were married and 4,552 single; 
it is a natural conclusion that married 
men are more careful than single ones, 
and yet we must not draw this conclusion 
from the above figures until we know 
what are the respective proportions of 
married and single in the whole number 
employed. March shows the smallest 
number of casualties,513; December shows 
the largest, 846. More men between 
twenty and thirty were hurt than of any 
other period of life, and from this the 
conclusion is that the largest number 
employed are between those ages, or that 
those of such ages (for one or another 
reason) had the more hazardous details. 
Two tables we copy in full: 

Table No. 4, total number hurt in ten 
years. 





Sn cnccnacddvelsesdeponccoe’ 1,627 
Switchmen and yardmen........... ....... 941 
I sti a vrs) Min icatascubedewes' ¢¢h0s 577 


Machinists and mechanics... ............. 430 
Biand B carpenters has 
Sy eee 

Engineers.. ....... 








dccSeniieeit asndebeebociocesoss 137 
Hostlers, wipers and oilers. . ............. 135 
EE MINES Soca tcakck acccescipséscectece 100 
81 

60 

48 

44 

36 

38 

23 

19 

Telegraph operators 18 
Line repairers 17 
S35 cbibac Me vntded da deds Vel vedboascs. oe 16 
Stone masons 8 
Pumpers 7 
Car cleaners 3 
ND, CONDO. 5. cscs Vivo ce ested eevee 2 
SE Ms ccnncarccnce cocecccvecsocace 1 
Laborers unclassified......  ............... 474 
I aecncicascin’ 06 dndevecevvess 167 
MIE 58 SESS bo coVclad de 1s Ceddcdecncudve’s 016 


Table No. 8, manner in which injuries 


|. were received: 


RTT ny ee a ee 
Repeiring cars and machinery 
Falling off moving trains............ 
Handling rails.. ..,... ... 

















Repairing track........... 390 
NN OE ne 348 
Switching ..... 342 
I cis ait hieas ad od dog ooee, niece ee 314 
eo cc as u's” 450 ceaneesoesne 263 
Repairing Band B.... ... 9 ........c.cceees 255 
Jumping off moving trains.... ........ ... 228 
Derailment of engines and cars............ 219 
Boarding moving trains... 205 
Handling wood......... ..... 184 
PES 179 
Derailment of hand cars........ 162 
Walking and driving on track....... .. 137 
Falling offhand cars....  .... 0 ...sseeeee 119 
i way of bridges and trestles........ 101 
Falling off standing trains.. ............. 
Climbing between cars.. .................. 80 
Propelling hand cars..........-+......ss00++ 54 
Jumping off bridges and trestles........... 51 
EIN oo. o, . oc ccsevasseeeece 47 
_ “SRR noes 45 
IE PIII... oc cocccccenetessccocses 43 
Cvilision of hand cars..... .. 42 
Jumping off standing trains. 38 
Jumping off hand cars......... 32 
WRRINE OR CEROK 6600505. ccccsecccccs cece 28 
Collision of hand cars and engines........ 28 
665528546 SHEET acces cccs 27 
Blocking engines and cars... 24 
Drunk on track............... 23 
Injured by tramps........ - a 23 
IIE MINI, ose sbks cecsdévetsescocesceses 16 
ak RP re er 15 
Explosion ot torpedoes...................... 















Sleeping on track........ 12 
Struck by hand cars ... 10 
Falling m scatfold... 8 
CR ON Mapas os cnsdosce isk icteseedicics 6 
Faliing from platform...................... 5 
ice. Src abbocc c6beboooeeccedesce 217 
Miscellaneous.... .............. tte ee 385 
INSURANCE. 
1851, THE 1891. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


40 Years of Succesful Experience. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled tu 
partici: in distributions of surpius. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offer- 
ed. Examine its merits before insuring your life. 





ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 





JOHN A. HALL, Secretary, 
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April 23, 1891. 


THE IND EF £7NYD.£,N,T. 


(617) 38 














1850. 1891. 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 


Increase in AMOUNT AT RISK. 
Increase in SURPLUS. 


OUR SURVIVORSHIP DIVIDEND POLICY IS 
INCONTESTABLE, NON-FORFE!TABLE, PAYABLE AT SIGHT. 


Contains no suicide nor intemperance clause; grants absolute freedom of travel and residence, 


Increase in ASSETS. 
Increase in INCOME. 


and is free from all technicalities. 


Every option GUARANTEED ON THE FACE of our uew INVESTMENT BOND POLICY. 


HENRY B. STOKES, President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Vice-President. H. Y. WEMPLE, 2d Vice-President. 
W. C. PRAZEE, Secretary. J. H. GIFFIN, Jr., Ass’ Sec’y. 
E. L. STABLER, -Actuar;. 





THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





JANUARY 1, 1891. 


Assets, . ; , . ; - $119,243,744-47 
Liabilities, including Reserve 


on all existing Policies (4 per cent. Standard), 


95,503,297. 13 





Total Undivided — over 


4 per cent. Reserve, 


$23,740,447.34 


Income, : ; ‘ ' $35,036,683.24 
New Assurance written in 1890, 203,826,107.00 
Outstanding Assurance, 720,662,473.00 





The results of Twenty-year Tontine policies maturing 
in 1891 are unprecedented. 





The Free Tontine polity (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABi® after two years, and ‘ NON- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 


Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 
factory proofs of death. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres’t 





NIAGARA 


1850. 1891. 
Fire Insurance Company, H | STATES 
135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. « 


RGANIZ 


Semi-Annual Statement ta 1st, 1891. Life Insurance Co., 




















CASH Cate aL... ehileenscaseeeee s FG0.000 33 

Reserve for Reinsurance............. 20,7 

Reserve for ail other Habilitios. og 6.1 90 8 IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

DEEN cruniedocokoccdhustcneusdeds 5.511 43 19887 1889, 1980 
EEE ATES Sire $2,622,480 85 | New Insurance 

Faiap Sete in this Com ey a te: have increased Protec- Tn = ae 335,665 50 $8,468,625 00 $11,955,157 00 
NEW YORK SAFETY. FUND LAW. Te we mane ame 

PETER NOTMAN, President, — sais 





GOODRICH, Vice Presid en 


Uno. "6. iowe. sec. ' CHAS. H. POST, asst.sec | GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 





Cc. *. FEALBICN. Secre 


tary. 
HEEL WRIGHT "a Secnetarg. 
ew England Mutual). **"=s=* 





are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY which gives 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY tothe insured the greatest possibie amount of in- 
. me iD _ — of ——<. at the lowest . _“ 

nt cash outlay: an - 

Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. COME POLICY which embraces every valuable fea- 


LIABILITIES................ 19,072,124 





policies, 
LIFE RATE EN DOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the oid life rate o um. GOOD AGENTS, desiring to Soprepent § he Com- 
Annaal Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- pany. are invited to address J. 5. es Super- 
icles. tendent of Agencies, at Home O Oftice 


Beery pate? has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 


The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE 


tare a investment insurance, and which in the 
Dec. 31st, 1890.. $31, 102,654 4 event of Ca overtaking the i lomuret mar be 

used as CO RAL SECURITY FOR OAN, 
to the extent of the full legal reserve a HE therecd, 
$2,030,530 14 | im accordance with the termsand conditions of these 





der and paid-up insurance values to_ which the in- 
sured 1s entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates: and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS. President. 
J0Os. M. GIBBENS, Vice-Pres, 
s. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec, 


THE BERKSHIRE 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Life Insurance Company 


Any subscriber of Tae INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by send- 
ing us, on a postal card, the name and address 
we which ne would iike the paper sent. 





issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 
NEW YORK, 271 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street. 
BOSTON 40 Water Street. 





THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presipenr, 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 





Assets, . ‘ ‘ - g ss $147,154,961 20 
Reserve on Policiesat4%, . . . =.=. - $136, 668, 368 00 
Liabilities other than gerbes > ‘ m ; 505,359 82 
Surplus, . . = : > ‘ ‘. > 9,981,233 38 


Receipts from all sources, ° m . ee eS . 34,978,778 69 
Payments to ~ me é ° ° ° ° ° - 16,973,200 05 
Risks assumed, ° ° > 49,188 policies, 160,985,985 58 
Risks in force, . i . ‘ 206,055 policies, 638,226,865 24 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . $76,529,231 72 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . - ° - 51,311,631 54 
Loans on Collateral Securities, . ‘ ‘ 8,624,400 00 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, . « 8,556,441 59 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., . ° @ 7,133,256 35 


$147, 154, 961 20 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 


In Assets, ° ° . F $10,753,633 18 
In Reserve on Policies ‘and | Surplus, ° - ° F ° 10,554,091 94 
In Receipts, . . . : ° ° 3,859,759 O07 
In Payments to Policy-holders, ° ° . ° ° ° 1,772,591 67 
In Risks assumed, ° ° 4,611 policies, 9,383,502 21 
In Risks in force, . ° ° 23,745 policies, 72,276,931 32 
, Risks isks nts to 

Year. Assumed, oka pPaymene 20 Receipts. Assets. 


1884... $34,681,420. ..$351,789,285. . $13,928,062 19. ..$19,095,318 41. .$103,876,178 51 
1885... 46,507,139... 368,981,441... 14,402,049 90... 20,214,954 28.. 108,908,967 51 


1886... 56,832,719... 393,809,203... 13,129,108 74... 21,137,176 67.. 114,181,968 24 
1887... 69,457,468... 427,628,933... 14,128,423 60... 23,119 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 
IS88... 103,214,261... 482,125,184... 14,727,550 22... 26,215,982 52.. 126,082,153 56 
1880... 151,602,483... 565,949,934... 15,200,608 38... 31,119,019 62.. 136,401,328 02 
1890... 160,985,986... 638,226,865... 16,975,200 05... 34,978,778 69,. 147,154,961 20 
New York, January 28th, 1891. aE mau 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
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WALTER R,. GILLETTE, General Manager. “Is: 4 AC F. LLOYD, ad Vice-President. 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Sec re FREDERICK SCHROEDER. Assistant Sec’ y- 
ARCHIBALD N. W ATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


E a McCL INTOC K, LL D., F. t. As, Somer 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jr, ssistant Actuary. CH. (RL ES B. PERRY, ed Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC CROMWEL I, ‘Treasurer. 
JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM P, SANDS, Cashier, 
EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 


WILLIAM G,. DAVIES, General Solicitor, ~~ WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 
MepicaL Directors: 
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CONTINENT Al 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made Jaoguury Ist, 1891. 





| ee #1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 

force, etC................+2+5++. 2,985,328 ID 
Net Surplus.............00...... 1,602,620 05 
Policy-helders’ Surplus....... 2,602,620 05 
Groes Assets....ce 225. coccccces 5,587,948 84 





SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. J. M. ALLEN, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and W. B. FRANKLIN Vice-President 
Secretary. ¥F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President 
HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President | J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 
and Secretary A. D. 


EDWARD LANNING, | 
WM. A. HOLMAN, | { ASs’t Sec?ys. 








MAIN OFFICE: W A SHING TON 
100 Broadway, New York. LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 


Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department. 
Court and Montague Streets, Brookiyn, ‘N. Y. W. A. Brewer, Jr., Prest. 

J. J MCCONALD, Manager Wesvcrn Departmert, 
Chicago, Dl. ASSETS, $10,500,000 
R.J, TAYLOR, General Adjuster. gq eanmanted Cash Vai- 
GEO. E KLINE, Assistant to General Manager. ee cgnsntesad residence, 
D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Departme: t, Jeilnite Coutrac = neten. 

efinite Contrac 
San Francisco, Cal. fate sscn 
eo Cia ms. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 





OFFICE: 
21 Courtlandt St. 





STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


esa (Mass, Standard)..... “Gesamte va 74 
Cash values stated in every 


haw yore We KNDERSOW, Gen. Aes, rHOoMAS pene 
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Old and Young. 


OUR LADY’S HOUND. 
A MEDIEVAL BALLAD. 








BY A. MARY F, ROBINSON, 





I. 


WE sailed away from Genoa port 
To fight at Tripoli, 

And thrice three thousand crossbow-men, 
Three thousand knights were we. 


A bonny sight our galleys were 
With all their heaving sail; 

The sun glanced back a hundred times 
From every coat of mail. 


Verilla Regis prodeunt! 
The priests begaa to sing, 
For miles across the blue water 
We heard their anthem ring. 


Vexillu Regis prodeunt 
Ws sang from ship to ship, 

When lo! we heard a wail that froze 
The music on our lip. 


And forth from ’neath the rower’s bench 
There straddled desperately 

The longest-leggit leanest hound 
That e’er I chanced to see. 


He slipped about the heaving deck 
And wailed so sore and long, 

We fell to laughing, fore and aft, 
And clean forgot the song. 


** Now, who wil' own this bonny beast?’’ 
The Captain laughed for glee; 

Bat none had brought the hound aboard, 
And be would not come to me. 


**Gin none will own this bonny beast 
Then let him seek his lord.” 

We lifted up the flaxen hound 
And dropped him overboard. 


Vexilla Regis prodeunt! 
We echoed back the sound. 

Aud lo! from ’neath the rower’s bench 
There crept the shivering hound. 


A pool of water at his feet 
And dripping from his side, 

He moaned along the slippery deck 
As ’twere a babe that cried. 


And thrice we flung him overboard 
And thrice, we know not how, 

He swam aboard—till, ‘‘ Hold!’ cried I, 
* For the thing is strange enow! 


“Our Lidy’s Crossbow men are we 
And he Oar Lady’s Hound; 

Belike he seeks to sail with us 
Wherever we be bound.”’ 


And so we laughed again, and ‘so 
He came to Tripoli 

And laid the siege with us for months,— 
And the beat of all was he! 


If. 


Now once the knigits ot Barbary 
Had plotted long and deep, 

To steal upon us in the night 
And slay usin our sleep. 


Between the waves and Tripoli 
There lies a sandy shore, 

And there for seven months we lay, 
For seven months and more. 


Oar front was tow’rds the towa, and there 
Our watch was staach and true; 

Bat from the sea we feared no harm 
And this the payaim knew. 


There was no moon in heaven one night— 
A dim light from the sea 

Showed faintly where our tents were spread 
In front of Tripoli. 


And through the grasses of the shore 
They crept until they came 

Within a bowshot of our hearts, 
And paused to take their aim. 


But lo! between ourselves and them 
A dismal sound arose; 

At the yelping of Our Lady’s hound 
We woke, and saw our foes. 


And lo! betweea ourselves and them 
We saw, arrayed in white, 

The souls of all our wives at home 
That pray for us by night. 


Across that hedge we dared not strike. 
As in the Judgment Day 

Each looked his enemy in the face, 
And the paynim stole away. 


Now often since I muse o’nights, 
And find it marvelous— 

Not that the souls of pure women 

Should ward and shelter us, 














But that our Father who by night 
Guarded us sate and sound, 

Should need beside the troops of Heaven 
The yelping of a hound. 


All creatures are the works of God, 
And none is great or small 

In Heaven; for when the Master speaks 
He needeth one and all. 
PARIS, FRANCE, 


THE FATAL CUCKOO CLOCK. 


FROM THe FRENCH oF GUSTAVE ToUuDoUZE. 











BY A. C. TOWNSEND. 


TEN o’clock rounded from the clocks of 
the little town of H—— in the Swiss Can- 
ton of Berne, and a metallic undulation 
vibrated through the air from street to 
street. Business was already at its hight, 
and the streets were alive with hurrying 
throngs eager todo the most before the 
hour of noon and dinner. 

**Ten o'clock!” cried the stout and 
lusty butcher Hermann, as he vigorously 
polished the shining slabs of white mar- 
ble upon which huge j»ints of beef and 
mutton rested. ‘* Ten o’clock! and our 
neighbor Samuel Stauffer is apparently 
still sleeping. It is very strange!” 

His round red face, with its heavy jaw 
and pale blue eyes, was certainly express- 
ive of the deepest wonderment, 

‘* You are right, neighbor, quite right,” 
auswered the grocer, as he stood at his 
door twisting a piece of paper into a 
sharp-pointed bag. ‘* Not a single blind 
has been raised in the broker’s house, and 
there appears to be noone stirring. Yet 
his servant, Jean Muller, is a very early 
bird as a rule. This is the first time I 
have ever been about before him.” 

** Perhaps the storm last night hindered 
him from sleeping, and he is now making 
up for it.” 

‘And what a storm it was,” said the 
grocer, ‘‘a regular tempest.” I hardly 
closed my eyes all night. From the way 
my shutters rattled I expected them to be 
blown away every minute. Asit was,a 
chimney was blown down into my yard. 
As long asl have lived here I cannot re- 
member a fiercer wind.” 

‘*Not to mention,” added the butcher, 
**the thunder and lightning and the heavy 
rain. It sounded as if every demon was 
let loose, and dancing around the town;” 
and he accentuated his words with a 
hoarse laugh, which caused every fleshy 
fold of his face to quiver like so much 


jelly. 

‘‘ Hush! hush! neighbor Hermann, 
don’t talk like that. It is not safe, be- 
lieve me,” 


‘Hello! friend Bloch, you turning su- 
perstitious! Why, one must have a little 
joke occasionally.” 

‘*Iv’s a subject I don’t care about. 
Every time the name of the fiend or his 
followers is mentioned, something evil 
happens, take my word for it.” 

** Stuff and nonsense! exclaimed the 
butcher. ‘‘ However, I’ll say no more, if 
you are frightened, and, perhaps, too, 
you'll be accusing me of being friendly to 
tothem, But what can have happened 
to old Samuel?” 

** Don’t you think we ought to knock 
at his door?’ and the grocer, without 
moviog, indicated Samuel’s house with 
nis finger. 

Toe batcher’s reply to his neighbor’s 
suggestion was to leave his own shop and 
walk toward the little dwelling of which 
they had been speaking. The house had 
but one story, above which was a disused 
loft. It seemed as if endeavoring to hide 
its pointed roof, covered with glaz:d tiles, 
from its more pretentious neighbors, and 
to conceal its own consciousness of being 
out of date by a proud and sullen air. 
The windows of the shop which occupied 
the entire ground floor were protected by 
thick wooden shutters, held in place by 
bars of iron, and its only door was closed 
with massive bolts. In the midst of the 
life and bustle of the street, the house, 
with, as it were, its eyes tightly closed, 
presented a strange, unnatural appear- 
ance. Moved by the wind, a rusty 
weathercock upon its roof gave forth 
from time to time a melancholy cry, like 
some bird in distress which has been 
blown out to sea. 

The butcher strikes the door with his 





fist, and listens to the ccho travel through 
the passages within. He waits some mo- 
ments, knocks once more, and then calls 
out at the top of his voice. There is no 
answer. 

A vague fear comes upon him, and his 
heart commences to beat in a manner 
quite unusual. He feels himself becom- 
ing oppressed by the dead silence which 
is only broken by the squeaking of the 
weathercock, He does nof even dare to 
knock again. 

**Nothing? No answer?” cries Bioch 
from where he stands. Then the grocer, 
urged on by curiosity, slowly advances; 
in his face can be seen the struggle be- 
tween fear and the desire to know what 
i: going on. 

** Nothing at all! It is extraordinary.” 

‘Do you think that something has 
bappencd, Hermann?” 

‘** [can see no other explanation.” 

‘** How is it that neither Samuel Stauffer 
nor his servant Muller make any answer 
to our calls?” 

** { cannot tell, unless—unless they are 
both dead.” 

** Bioch! it seems to me that we should 
report at once to the Commissary. Wait 
there one moment; I will send one of my 
young men to him.” 

When the Commissary, accompanied by 
his gendarmes, a locksmith and a sur- 
geon, arrived, he was obliged to force his 
way through a crowd which grew denser 
every moment, stopping all traffic 
through the street, surging against the 
house like waves against a sea wall, and 
beside itself with the desire to penetrate 
the mystery. 

When Bloch and Hermann had been 
questioned as to what they knew, the 
locksmith was set to work, and in a few 
minutes the door wasopened. Every eye 
was turned upon the dim interior of the 
broker’s shop. 

Everything tended to increase the mys- 
tery, the half darkness causing the heaps 
of strange and curious objects to assume 
ghastly shapes and strange resemblances, 
Samuel Stauffer, the Jew, bought and 
sold well-nigh everything; hardware, fur- 
niture, paintings, pictures and books; 
novelties or antiquities, gold and silver 
plate, the commonest household utensils 
—all were merchandise for him. It was 
a strange collection. A thick dust was 
scattered over everything, softening the 
turns, rounding the angles, giving a 
velvety appearance to the stanchest 
piece of iron, and the spider, fearless of 
interruption had, by means of bis silken 
threads, joined soft, clinging stuffs to 
hard bronzes, pieces of kitchen furniture 
to precious pictures, rare stones to com- 
mon crockery. 

Having left two of his men on guard at 
the door to hold the curious crowd in 
check, the Com nissary, guided by the 
butcher and grocer and followed by the 
surzeon and two other officers, walked 
forward through the shop. 

Soon ascertaining that there was noth- 
ing unusual to be seen upon the ground 
floor they climbed the staircase, stepping 
slowly one behind the other, and came to 
the door of the Jew’s private room. 

They knocked upon the door—mere 
formality tho it was. The door, which 
was simply latched, offered no resistance, 
and the Commissary, advancing a few 
paces through the darkness, turned and 
asked his followers for a light. 

No one had brougbt one, 

**Walk straight before you, Monsieur 
Glack,” said the butcher. *‘ The window 
is immediately opposite the door.” 

Following this advice, the Commissary 
opened the window and threw back the 
shutters, which had barred out all light. 
The crowd, standing outside in breathless 
silence, greeted this action witha loud 
shout of questions and exclamations, which 
were soon cut short by the quick closing 
of the window. The light of day sud- 
denly penetrating the room displayed a 
sight so horrible that an exclamation of 
horror went through the small party be- 
hind the Commissary. The disordered 
bed seemed as if it bad been trampled 
upon and torn to pieces; the sheets and 
counterpane had been pulled to the mid- 
dle of the room, and were entangled with 
two overturned and broken chairs; upon 





the table, covered with the tallow which 
had dripped from acopper candlestick, 
was a caraffe half filled with water and a 
broken glass, Everything denoted that a 
violent struggle bad taken place, the des- 
perate resistance of a victim against an 
assassin. 

Hanging on the wall, in front of the 
bed, was an old-fashioned cuckoo cleck, 
but—horrible sight!—one of the chains to 
which the usual weight was attached, 
was twisted round and round the neck of 
the unfortunate Samuel Stauffer, as he 
lay, suspended a few inches from the 
floor. 

The surgeon busied himself with an ex- 
amination, as soon as the body had been 
laid upon the bed; the chain which had 
bitten deeply into the flesh left a mark 
which was horrible to see; the hands upon 
the dial pointed to three o’clock, so that 
the broker had lain dead for ten hours, 
and the clock bad ceased to go the mo- 
ment that all breath had left his body. 

Was it murder or suicide? Judging by 
the first «xamination of the room it had 
been murder without doubt. But Jus- 
tice must decide. 

So far as could be guessed, the broker 
had been attacked while lying asleep in 
his bed; he had resisted as well as his 
weak body and his age wouldallow. The 
noise of the falling chairs and breaking 
of the glass upon the table had been lost 
in the uproar of the tempest outside, for 
the storm had been at its hight from mid- 
night until four o’clock. The assassin, 
seizing the chain of the cuckco clock had 
strangled the Jew, and left him hanging, 
almost touching the ground. 

Such was the Commissary’s argument, 
which seemed so probable that neither 
his assistants nor the surgeon could im- 
prove upon it. 

‘Supposing 1t were suicide,” said he, 
‘then Stauffer would have mounted a 
chair, and, kicking it away, would have 
remained hanging by his neck. As it is, 
the idea is impossible. How could you 
explain the broken glass; the two fallen 
chairs in place of one. How comes the 
bed to be disordered; the bedclothes 
dragged across the room, until almost 
under the clock? Advance the theory of 
suicide if you will, and explain it soif 
you can; for my own part, I am con- 
vinced that my explanation is corr ct.” 

e The rest of the group stood silently 
gazing at the corpse. After a momert’s 
hesitation, the surgeon spoke: 

‘*Pardon me, Maitre Glak, but how 
could the assassin have entered the house, 
and afterward made his escape? Every 
bolt, as you see, on the door and windows 
is in its place, and fastened from the in- 
side.” 

** You argue suicide, then?” said Glak, 
half-angrily. 

‘*] simply wish to get at the truth,” re- 
plied the other. 

But here the butcher stepped forward, 
and mentioned that Samuel Stauffer kept 
a servant. 

‘*The servant! Ah! I had forgotten 
him!” cried the Commissary, with a tri- 
umphant glance at the surgeon. ‘‘ We 
must find him; be will be my best proof. 
Where is his room?” 

** It is above, in the loft.” 

Hermann, the Commissary and one of 
the gens d’armes, scrambled up the nar- 
row stairs leading to Jean Muller’s attic. 

In a corner of the room the Jew’s ser- 
vant, a young man of about twenty-five, 
half-clothed, was crouching on the floor 
like a hunted animal, his head between 
his hands, silent, motionless, and deathly 
pale, seeming as if stunned by some ter- 
rible experience, 

‘* What are you doing there?” cried the 
Commissary, not daring to advance. 

No answer. Muller did not even move 
amuscle. When two of the party went 
forward to raise him up, he submitted 
impassively and without a word; and 
having a cloak thrown around him, he 
was taken down to his late master’s 


room. 

As he entered, a dreadful shudder ran 
through all his limbs, and he made a des- 
perate effort to turn and escape. The 
strong hand of the butcher, however, 
frustrated this, and the Commissary 
shook his head, as much as to imply that 
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now his suspicions were confirmed. 
When confronted with the disordered bed 
and broken furniture, Muller looked 
about him with an air of fearless stupid- 
ity. Catching sight of the cuckoo clock 
and the chain with which death had been 
brought about, terror seemed to seize 
upon him. He trembled violently, his 
teeth chattered, and, falling upon his 
knees, he appeared as if asking pardon. 
But not a sound nor a single word passed 
his lips; what he did was all by gesture. 

‘The lad was not formerly dumb?” 
asked the C>~missary. 

‘*No,” answered Bloch and Hermann 
together; ‘‘ he spoke perfectly.” 

** Come, Jean,” said the butcher, ** who 
was it killed your master? ‘Tell us all you 
know.” : 

The dogged silence of the servant was 
unbroken. 

‘* Well,” said the Commissary, after a 
pause, ‘‘as I am here representing law 
and justice, there is nothing for me to do 
but to arrest and consign to prison Jean 
Muller, charged, until proof to the con- 
trary be given, with having done to death 
his former master, Samuel Stauffer, mer- 
chaat and broker of this town. 

The prisoner allowed himself to be led 
away without any trace of emotion; the 
gens @armes surrounded him, and pro- 
tected him from any possible violence of 
the crowd. 

The Commissary had ordered the clock 
to be carried away for future use as testi- 
mony, and soon the heavy doors of the 
prison closed upon the accused, and the 
crowd was left to slowly disperse, as each 
one discussed and theorized over the mys- 
terious tragedy. 

The next day Samuel Stauffer was bur- 
ied, and on the day following that, as he 
had Jeft neither will nor heirs behind 
him, his property was sold by the town- 
crier. For his house, however, not a pur- 
chaser or bidder could be found, and from 
that time it stood untenanted and her- 
metically sealed. 





Two months passed, and the little town 
of H—— was alive with excitement over 
the approaching Assizes. Nothing had 
occurred bearing upon the tragedy, save 
that lately a purchaser had been found 
for Stauffer’s former dwelling. It wasan 
old peddler, a Jew named Wolfmann, 
who announced his intention of continu-” 
ing the business of his late co religionist. 
But, so far, he had not even opened the 
dust-covered shutters of the shop, being 
well assured that he could expect no cus- 
tomers until the trial was past and over. 

Jean Mulier had not yet spoken; not 
even his counsel, a patient and experi- 
enced lawyer, had been able to induce 
him to open his lips. What other cause 
could there be than that madness had 
come upon him, whether guilty or inno- 
cent of the crime? This plea, at least, 
was the only one on which the lawyer 
would depend. 

The court is in session, and the court- 
room crowded to the doors; judges and 
jury have taken their places. 

On one side, fastened to the wall, is the 
fatal cuckoo clock, the instrument of 
death, and probable conviction of the 
crime. It hangs there, dumb and sinis- 
ter-looking, the hands still pointing to 
the hour of three, the two chains, with 
their heavy leaden weights quite motion- 
less. 

It is a clock of exceptional size and 
solidity, and represents a Swiss chalet, 
with carved roof and running galleries, 
The figure of the bird which sounds the 
hours and from which the clock takes its 
name is hidden within a little niche; the 
numerals are in black upon a white dial, 
and the hands of burnished copper. Save 
for its great size, it looks like any ordina- 
ry clock. The crowd gaze at it with a 
curiosity mixed with fright, and, next to 
the accused man, it captures all their in- 
terest. The President rises: ‘‘ Let the 
accused appear!” he says. 

The crowd undulates like a field of 
corn in a sudden breeze. Every eye is 
turned to the door through which Jean 
Muller must enter. A sudden hutch falls 
upon the court as he appears with a guard 
on either side. 


placid air, his eyes troubled and his head 
held low, he advances as if unconscious 
of all around him. When the Court or- 
ders him to sit, the guards are obliged to 
thrust him in his seat. Not a word es- 
capes his lips, and he stares stolidly, like 
one insane, before him. The witnesses 
are examined one by one, every con- 
clusion pointing to the prisoner’s guilt. 
He was alone with kis master on the fatal 
night; he was in hiding when the first 
discovery was made; he has said not a 
word in denial of the charge, and his fate 
now seems to hang upon one question. 
Was the assassination done in cold blood 
and with aforethought, or in some sudden 
access of mad rage? 

Suddenly there isa movement in the 
hall, A man forces his way through the 
crowd, using his elbows vigorously to 
clear a passage. He reaches the prisoner, 
looks into his face with a strange, slight 
sneer, and, stepping over the barrier 
which separates the public from the Tri- 
bunal, addresses the judges: 

‘* Gentlemen, may I try an experiment 
with this unfortunate man, to recall him 
to reason?” 

** Who is this mau?” cries the President, 
amazed at the stranger’s audaucity. 

‘* Elias Wolfmann, Judge; my name 
is Elias Wolfmann, and it is I who 
sold this very clock to my worthy friend, 
Samuel Stauffer,” and he points to the 
cuckoo clock. 

He is a man of lanky and angular fig- 
ure; a yellowish beard, parted in the 
middle, flows down from his pointed chin 
upon his breast; his nose is hooked and 
thin, his eyes small, gray and restless, 
hidden at times by bushy eyebrows, and 
his mouth continually disfigured by a 
cold and cruel sneer. His figure is en- 
veloped in a thick, brownish cloak, reach- 
ing to his ankles and bound at the waist 
by a leathern girdle with huge steel 
buckle. A recent comer to the town of 
H——, those who have met him have at 
once mistrusted and disliked him, 

* Speak; the Court will hear you.” 

‘IT must ask one thing; permission to 
set the clock in motion,” 

‘“‘Isit the means by which you will 
effect a cure?” 

“The only one; and I will submit to 
any actionfrom the Court if Ido not 
prove my words.” 

‘* The Court consents.” 

With asidelong glance at the prisoner 
the Jew mounted the steps, and placing 
a chair beneath the clock proceeded to set 
its works in motion. 

After a few movements of the pendu- 
lum a grinding sound was heard from 
within the clock, the door of the little 
cavity opened, and the cuckoo gave out 
three notes, announcing the hour at 
which the hands were pointed. Imme- 
diately it had finished some musical con- 
trivance uidden within the works chanted 
the ‘*Ranz des Vaches,” but wita such an 
odd, discordant and uncanny note that a 
shudder of terror passed through every 
single auditor. 


The instant the cuckoo sang, Jean Mul- 
ler leaped from his seat as one awakened 
from a dream and striving to collect his 
senses. He turned toward the clock, his 
arms outstretched, and mouth wide open. 
**Ob! oh! oh!” he exclaimed three times in 
a voice of horror, and hiding his face be- 
tween his hands; then he dropped upon 
the seat and strove to hide himself behind 
his two custodians, 

The Jew looked from the judges to the 
public. ‘‘ Have I deceived you?’ he said, 
quietly. 

The clock, meanwhile, had resumed its 
monotonous’ ticking, and the hands once 
more took up their methodical journey. 

‘*Let the prisoner stand up!” ordered 
the President, 

But Jean Muller the moment that the 
music ceased had risen to his feet, and 
now, in a clear voice, addressed the 
judges: ‘‘ What do you wish of me? Why 
have I been arrested? I am innocent, I 
swear!” and with outstretched arm he in- 
voked the crucifix which stood behind the 
tribunal. 

** What meant your silence then?” 

‘*T cannot tell.. I seem to have this 
moment come back to life. It is no. dream 





Tall, fair and slender, with a quiet, 


tho, forI am here accused of an odious 


crime, the very thought of which fills me 
with horror and pity.” . 

‘* Who killed your late master, if not 
you yourself? 

‘** He killed himself!” 

At this answer the Commissary Glak 
shrugged his shoulders, while the surgeon 
quietly smiled. 

The examination went on. 

** A suicide then! Be careful what you 
say, for your own sake.” 

**T will say nothing but the truth. Un- 
der some infiuence which I cannot under- 
stand, I have been mad. But now my 
reason nas returned, I am myself again. 
I remember everything. That night, as 
you know, was a fearful one: a storm 
burst over the town, and the thunder and 
lightning, hail and rain, were terrific, In 
such a din nothing that happened in my 
master’s house could have been heard out- 
side, 

‘*Samuel Stauffer had returned home 
about nine o’clock, bringing the clock 
with him in a wheelbarrow on account of 
its great weight. Hehimself fastered it 
securely against the wall, facing his bed. 

‘* My master seemed quite enthusiastic 
with his purchase, and would talk of 
nothing else. It was an excellent bar- 
gain, he said, rubbing his hands and smil- 
ing with satisfaction. 

“At ten o’clock I helped him to regulate 
the clock and set itin motion. At half- 
pastthe hour it sounded for the first time, 
and played the air which you have just 
heard. I was then assisting him to un- 
ress, and he turned sharply round to me 
and said: ‘Don’t you think that music 
sounds strange?’ I answered that it 
made me feel nervous, at which he 
laughed, perhaps at the idea of a servant 
having nerves. 

***Good!’ he cried. ‘Get you to bed, 
my lad, that will calm your nerves,’ I 
then left him and mounted the stairs to 
my room immediately over his. You 
know how old the house is and can under- 
stand that owing to a rotten board having 
been removed I could, by looking down, 
see all that passed in the room beneath 
me. 

‘*T was just getting into bed when the 
clock struck eleven, and the music com- 
menced again. I heard Monsieur Stauffer 
grumble to himself as he twisted and 
turned in his bed, and this made me look 
down through the hole and watch him. 
Holding a candle in his hand, he stood in 
his night-shirt before the clock, looking 
at it with an air of impatience and annoy- 
ance. I got into bed, and in a very few 
minutes was fast asleep. 

‘** At half-past eleven the cuckoo awoke 
me, and[ felt strangely ill at ease, the 
perspiration pouring down my face. I 
heard my master, in an angry voice, 
swear at the clock as he struck it several 
blows with his cane; then all was still, 
and I myself fell into an uneasy doze. 

‘*At the hour of twelve the cuckoo’s song 
was interrupted by the sound of breaking 
glass; beside himself with rage, my mas- 
ter struck the table with his fist, as he 
shouted: ‘The song will kill me! It will 
kill me!’ 

‘* Outside the storm was at its hight; 
the old house shook and its boards creaked 
with every gust of wind. I was frightened, 
and tried to shut out all these sounds by 
wrapping the bedclothes about my head. 

‘“*From midnight until half-past two tae 
song came regularly with the striking of 
the clock; its exasperating, hideous notes 
seeming to madden me more and more 
each time, until at last I found myself in 
asort of a delirium, beating my head 
against the wall. Worse was going on be- 
low me. 

‘‘ My master was uttering cries of rage, 
running, half naked, about the room, 
breaking the furniture, upsetting all 
around him. He tried, with his own 
voice, to drown the ‘Ranz des Vaches’ 
which the clock still sang, and which 
could be heard above the noise of the 
hurricane outside. 

‘Unable to sleep, I rose and partially 
dressed myself, cooling my head with 
water. Three o’clock was about to strike 
when I heard awful cries from the room 
below and, going to the hole, looked down 
upon a shocking sight. 





‘Samuel Stauffer,foaming at the mouth, 


his eyes starting from his head, his hair 

standing on end, pointed his finger at the 
clock and cried: ‘ [f it costs me my life, 

you accursed thing, you shall not sing 

again!’ In an instant he had jumped 

upon a chair, passed one of the chains 
round and round his neck, and, thrusting 
the chair away with his foot, remained 

there, hanging. 

The clock stopped within a second of 

the hour of three. As for me I saw it all 

and was unable to move hand or foot. My 

head reeled, and I was seized with a terri- 
ble desire to imitate my master. I would 
have desvended to the room, but my limbs 
gave way under me; and from that mo- 
ment until to-day I recollect nothing— 
absolutely nothing. 

“‘Thave spoken the truth, gentlemen, 
and nothing but the truth. You your- 
selves have heard the clock, and felt its 
devilish influence, I can explain nothing, 
and have nothing more to say.” 

As he said these last words, the cuckoo 
sounded the half-hour, and once more the 
music came forth, exercising the same ex- 
traordinary influence upon all who heard 
it, judges, jury ard spectators, After a 
short conference with the surgeon, the 
Commissary, and the prisioner’s coun- 
sel, the President directed the jury to 
retire for their deliberation, an order 
they gladly obeyed as an escape from the 
presence of the mysterious clock, 

Presently they returned to the Court, 
and the President announced the verdict: 
** Aquittal for Jean Muller!” 

Applause broke out from the whole 
court-room,which was quickly suppressed. 
The Jew, Wolfmann, was then ordered to’ 
advance to the bar. 

‘* What is your will?” he said, defiantly, 

‘It was you,” the President replied 
severely, ‘‘who set this clock againin mo- 
tion. The Court desires to know how it 
is that you are acquainted with its secret 
power and iufluences,” 

‘* It was I who sold it to Samuel Stauf- 
fer.” 

‘*From whence did you yourself obtain 
it?” 

‘*T bought itat the sale of adead man’s 
effects,” 

‘*Can you explain the mystery of its 
music?” 

‘*There is nothing mysterious in the 
Ranz des Vaches.” 

‘*Not to you, perbaps, who seem to 
know more than you will acknowledge.” 

**T know nothing!” 

‘“‘Officers,” said the President, ‘ place 
this man under arrest,” 

* But I am innocent.” 

‘* Perhaps.” 

‘** T swear ” — 

‘*You will be conducted,” interrupted | 
the President, ‘‘to the limits of the town, 
in which, you are hereby warned, never 
to set foot again. The price you paid for 
Stauffer’s house shall be returned to you 
at once, and this infernal clock shall be 
publicly burnt in the market-place.” 

At this decision, the applause again 
broke out. There was one, however, 
whose approval was more qualified. 
The surgeon turned to a friend and 
whispered, sarcastically: ‘‘ A judgment 
truly worth of the Middle Ages? If they 
acknowledge the sorcery of the clock, 
they should also burn the Jew.” 

As for Wolfmann, he simply bent his 
head to the sentence, casting a last look, 
as if of regret, at the fatal cuckoo clock, 
He was conducted outside the town in 
which he was never seen again, and the 
clock went up in flames. 

Samuel Stauffe1’s house was deeded to 
Jean Muller, as compensation for the 
hardships he had suffered; but he could 
never be induced to enter it, and it soon 
became little better than a ruin. 

Until the day of his death Hermann, the 
butcher, was never again known to scoff 
at the Powers of Darkness. 

New York Cry. 


" 
> 





Miss Palisade: “Ihave just heard that 
your brother has lost two of his fingers, 
I am so sorry, and the pain must have been 
frightful.” Miss Brainy (from Boston): 
“Oh, the pain was nothing; but just think 
(sobbing), he won’t be able to tie bis ewn 
neckties any more.’”’—Clothier and Fur 
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THE IRREPRESSIBLE BOY. 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 





HE worried the cat, 
He played rat-tat-tat 
On the windowpanes, fully an hour by the 
clock; 
He tried roller skates 
Where dishes and plates 
In jeopardy lay, till some fell, with a shock. 


With an Indian yell 
On a doll’s house he fell, 
And added that poor dolly’s scalp to his 
belt; 
Then knocked off its toes, 
And its fair Grecian nose, 
Which same was of wax—he proceeded to 
melt. 


Two tubs he upset 
Without one regret; 
He stood on his head till his face turned sky- 
blue; 
A curtain he tore, 
And then sighed for more 
Inventively mischievous things he might do. 


He hid Granny’s “‘ spece,’’— 
But that didn’t vex; 
Her face brightened up with his fun and his 
noise. 
**One sweet kiss repaid 
For all!’ so she said, 
Resignedly adding that ‘‘boys will be boys!” 


But strangest of all, 
At night’s quiet fall, 
How meekly, how placidly this rogue would 
say: 
*Good-night, Mamma dear! 
Good-night, Papa dear! 
I’ve tried hard to be such a geod boy to- 
day!” 
rl New York Crry. 





BETTY’S DOWNFALL. 


BY ELIZABETH STODDARD, 





Miss THRASHER’S dim, queer shop at- 
tracted me as a story would. When I 
loitered about her premises, I thought of 
ships and foreign ports. Its corners and 
shelves were piled with an accumulation 
of years, salable and unsalable, for Miss 
Thrasher bought whatever she fancied, 
and from some sentiment connecting her 
with bygone relatives who sailed- the 
‘*Injies.” She belonged to the old times 
herself; her turban with its many folds 
and dusky hue struck me as a place for a 
mouse to nest in; her gowns were of a 
bombazine order, and she used great red, 
or yellow bandana handkerchiefs with 
her snuffbox. Altho her propinquity 
made me sneeze it was a fascination to 
see her take the snuff, not by delicate 
pinches, but thrusting it up her nose, as 
if it were a packing case; the mole on her 
chin with hairs that oscillated when she 
. laughed, reminding me of a spider,was a 
perpetual interest. She was kind to me, 
and I loved to linger in the shop among 
the aromatic and pungent odors of spices, 
teas and condiments; I never tired of the 
lacquered caddies, the blue pot-bellied 
jars, the black kegs marked W I, the 
green bottles, manilla mats, and, above 
all, of her old parrot ‘‘ Coco.” Iwas fond 
too, of Miss Thrasher, for all her loud 
voice, and abrupt ways. 

Because children must be children, she 
said, she added to her stores, candies— 
**Gibraltars,” ‘“ hearts,” ‘‘ kisses,” loz- 
enges and sticks, These were arranged 
in a great glass case on her counter. To 
this case [owe my first accident, a moral 
downfall—the lie, which stands out 
sharply in my memory now, 

When Aunt Miranda wished to be po- 
lite, her language was Johnsonian; she 
could not tnen accuse any one of a lie, 
she only feared that he or she “ diso- 
bliged the truth.” Doubtless I was thus 
guilty, with most children, but this I re- 
cord is the only one barefaced lie of my 
life. I was too young to comprehend the 
dark current of falsehood underlying so- 
ciety—living under false appearances, 
those motives leading to the stabbing of 
character with the stiletto of insinuation, 
that neighborly trait, suspicion, which, 
like the balefires of old, kindled from 
peak to peak, is passed from one to the 
other till a whole community is fired for 
attack. 

Everybody knew me in our village, for 
I was ‘‘the minister’s little girl.” As I 
have said, Miss Thrasher was kind and in- 


dulgent to me; but she knew that candy 
was strictly forbidden. She believed in 
obedience to parents, not falling into 
temptation, and nothing could have 
tempted her to have disregarded Mother’s 
wishes and rule. 

** You are a delicate little puss, and you 
mustn’t mew for candy,” she said, some- 
times, when some other girl was buying 
it while I was in the shop. ‘ You shall 
take home some of my fresh tamarinds. 
Candy is not fit to eat. Now I shall say 
to this girl to be sure and tell her mother 
my opinion of candy, root and branch.” 

One spring day, near the shop where I 
had been gathering the first dandelions, 
old Captain Rogers came along. 

‘Now, Miss Betty, will you sell me 
your dandelions for a silver sixpence?” 

I offered the bunch to him, and he put 
the sixpence in my hand. 

‘-Ran into Miss Thrasher’s, and buy 
some sugar plums,” pointing to her door 
with his cane. . 

An irresistible hunger for the sweets 
came upon me. ‘Sugar plums!” I said 
aloud. Then a wild plan flashed into my 
mind that I might persuade Miss Thrasher 
that sugar plums were not candy exactly; 
but I knew her too well to maintain it, 
The sixpence grew hot in my hand, but 
not hotter than my determination to com- 
pass my wish. I hovered about the steps, 
stared into the window; no imp, outside 
or in, came to my aid. Presently I heard 
a quick patter of steps, and saw Medad 
Curtis, the boy who “‘ tended store” when 
Miss Thrasher went home to dinner and, 
supper. I tarned away and walked slow- 
ly till Miss Thrasher came out and he 
went in. 

** Well, little Betty, how are you to- 
day? Going to give me a call, were you?” 
she asked. 

‘* When Mother allows. 
old Mrs, Harmon’s now.” 

** Some favor for the poor woman from 
your mother. Betty, you must grow to be 
as good a woman as your dear mother is. 
All the same old Harmon is a nuisance,” 

I made no reply; the money in my 
closed hand burned still hotter. I was 
glad when Miss Thrasher turned down the 
road which led her to her house and from 
me, I hurried back and entered the shop 
breathless. 

**Medad Curtis, my mother has sent 
me to get six sticks of pink cinnamon 
candy.” 

‘** Lot’ssee the color of your money, if 
you please.” 

Ilaid down the sixpence. Medad put 
his hands in his pockets and began to 
walk on his heels. 

‘* What canvas bag did that old silver 
come out off Say, do you know I can 
walk onstilts A 1?” 

I shook my head and pushed the six- 
pence along the counter. 

** Your mahas got a sweet tooth to 
want so much. Trade ’s good to-day. 
Sold two hearts, four kisses and a cocoa- 
nut. Oh, lemons too! there’s going to be 
a party. Lemonade to it.” 

Istamped my foot. Oh, what might 
happen between tne cup and lip! 

* Vm boss now, don’t get into a tan- 
trum.” He lifted the cover of the case 
looked up and down and shut it aguin. 
** There’s only two sticks left. I'll go into 
the stow-room, may be a package not 
opened there.” 

When I heard him knocking things 
about in the back room, it occurred to me, 
sbould he not find it, I would select 
another kind. The counter was too high 
for me to look into the top of the case; 
but with the help of Miss Thrasher’s 
** cricket ” I brought my face on a level 
with it; bending over to get a view of 
the contents, I bore so heavily upon it, 
that I crashed through the glass, and cut 
the fingers of my right hand. At, the 
noise, and my cry, Medad ran back. I 
held out my bleeding fingers in utter con- 
sternation. ‘i 

**T guess I can fix ’em; don’t be scared. 
He tore his cotton handkerchief into 
strips, and bound each finger tightly. 
** You arethe queerest little girl as ever I 
seen.” But he pitied me, besides it made 
him feel the superior. Perceiving how 
dazed I was still, he suid: ‘* Come along, 


I am going to 





now, I must go home with you,” and led 





me out at once. I felt as if ruin had 
overtaken me, evil before and evil behind. 
Icould have wished the fate of ‘* proud 
Korah’s troop,” to be swallowed up once 
for all. 

Medad attempted to tell me how he 
knew what to do, because once he went 
into the woods with his brother gunning, 
who blew his hand off nearly, and he tied 
up his hand as he had mine. I scarcely 
heard him. My dread increased with every 
step toward home; but I believe neither 
of us thought of the sixpence left on the 
counter. He muttered something about 
paying for the broken glass, and children 
peeking and prying! We were at our gate 
at last. ‘* Medad, you needn’t go in,” I 
entreated. 

‘**You are ashamed of me,” he said, 
hotly. Then he looked down—for he was 
a tall boy—into my face, and I saw a look 
in his which made me angry with shame. 

** You mus’n’t leave the shop alone, 
Medad.” 

**Isee what you mean: there’s a trick 
somewhere.” He stood silent a moment, 
and I began to cry. 

‘*Oh, Medad, I den’t know how / can 
go in,” 

He gave a gulp,as if something strangled 
him: then he burst out with: “I ain’t go- 
ing in, but I’d like to have you know Iam 
as good as anybody. Will you tell your 
ma how you cut your fingers in casea 
speck of glass should be inthem? Will 
you promise, true blue ?” 

** True blue, Medad!” I sobbed; and he 
ran off, trying to whistle. 

In after years when [ stood beforea 
dentist’s door, I remembered how I felt 
when I opened our house door now. 
There was a paved walk from the gate, 
which commanded a view of the win- 
dows. I expected to see Aunt Miranda 
there, as it was her ordinary pastime to 
watch what she called *‘ the passing.” I 
was not fond of this aunt; she talked so 
much about her conscience as compared 
with that of others, and she had lately 
become a mystery to me, for I had heard 
my father, speaking of her to Deacon 
Gray, say: ‘* Miranda is on the confines of 
middle age.” Altho I thought it must be 
something pretty bad, the Deacon re- 
plied: *‘ That will make no difference.” 

I opened the sitting-room door softly. 
Mother was there by her work-table. My 
tear-stained face, my soiled dres3, the 
hand I held out frightened her so, she 
could not speak; neither could 1; my 
throat was choked with sobs, In a mo- 
ment the room was full, everybody ask- 
ing questions; the Doctor was sent for; 
Aunt Miranda mixed camphor drops, and 
I took care not to meet her eye when she 
gave them to me. 

*: Ishall be pleased,” she said, tinkling 
the spoon against the glass, ‘‘ when this 
child can tell us what has happened.” 

** You can see this much for yourself, 
that the poor child is overcome,” Mother 
replied. 

The Doctor came in, exclaiming: 

** Hi! hi! what is all this? Come here, 
child. How did this jagged cut come to 
your little paw?” 

He unbound it, and carefully dressed 
the wounds, and, as I stood before him, 1 
composed my story: 

**Miss Thrasher did ask me into her 
shop. 1 wanted to look at the sugar- 
painted dolis. I climbed up on the crick- 
et, and looked in the case, and my hand 
went right through. Oh, dear!” 

I stopped. The thought of the sixpence 
still on the counter smote me. I looked 
at the Doctor without seeing him, for I 
was wishing that Medad Curtis would 
take it and never mention it. 

** What is it, Betty?’ the Doctor asked, 
kindly. 

**Oh, dear! I don’t know what any- 
thing is,” I replied. 

‘*Why didn’t Miss Thrasher come in 
with you?” Aunt Miranda asked, 

**She wasn’t there.” 

** Who did come home with you, dear?’ 
Mother asked. 

‘** Medad Cartis; he tied up my hand.” 

**Hum,” said Aunt Miranda, tapping 
her teeth with the teaspoon, ‘* very 
strange; that child has been up to some- 
thing. Lam always looking out for it.” 

“* Nonsense,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ three 
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feet can’t be up te much, even with the 
help of a ‘cricket.’ I am inclined to 
think that this looking out for wrong- 
doing is a good healthy provocative to 
bring it about.” 

Mother gave him a grateful smile. 

‘‘Tam quite aware, Dr. Newton, that 
you do not believe in total depravity or 
orginal sin. Brother-in-law does not 
preach enough doctrinal sermons for his 
congregation.” 

** Indeed I do; I think our Betty here, 
may grow up to quite gifted in what you 
call original sin. She will be like her 
mother.” 

I wondered if that lovely mother ever 
did what I had just done. No, it was 
impossible! 

‘The child is feverish; let her stay in 
bed a day or so,” continued the Doctor. 

The bed was but a respite, that day and 
night passed, no thunderclap came. The 
next afternoon, with my hand in a sling. 
I was allowed to come down-atairs to lie 
on the sofa. Everything was quiet, 
Mother was at work with her needle, 
Aunt Miranda at her post by the window. 
Our ‘mother’ cat was purring near, and 
a restful sense of security crept over me. 
To my dismay, Aunt Miranda called, 
‘*Here comes old Captain Rogers,” I 
started up. *‘ I wish I could go up-stairs.” 
‘*No, dear,” said Mother, ‘* the Captain 
will want to see you;” andI fell back, 
my troubles upon me again. I think I 
felt no remorse then; it was the fear of 
detection and the dread of what the opin- 
ion of my family would be of me if dis- 
covered, that I suffered from. If Medad 
and Miss Thrasher had kept silent I doubt 
whether I should ever have told the story. 
Conscience, in spite of the Aunt Miran- 
da, is vague and formlessin the mind 
of childhood.” 

** There’s plenty of dandelions to come, 
Betty,” said the old Captain. Aunt Mi- 
randa looked inquisitive; but he had 
hardly spoken when Miss Thrasher 
bustled in, 

** Medad only told me this noon about 
the dear child, and I had torun in,” she 
said, not looking at me. 

‘Only a disaster will take you from 
your shop,” Aunt Miranda remarked; 
** but all's well that ends well.” 

**Old proverbs don’t amount to much 
in my opinion asa start for accidents.” 

“While saying this Miss Thrasher was 
moving a chairtothesofa. She sat down 
beside me, and touched the satin bag hang- 
ing on her arm. I knew she had some 
plan that would be carried out; and that 
somehow I must be brought to book; still 
I was disposed for fight. 

** We think now,” said Aunt Miranda, 
** that Betty will have scars.” 

1 felt I should indeed! 

‘Betty, Ihave brought you a Sicily 
orange; here, open my reticule”; and 
Miss Thrasher placed it by me. I took 
out the orange, but left the sixpence 
which I saw gleaming in the depths of 
the fatal bag. 

‘*Thank you,” I said faintly, giving it 
back to her. 

**There’s something more for you,” 
and again she gave it backto me. Then 
I divined she meant to leave with me the 
responsibility of revealing or concealing 
the wretched business, I looked at 
Mother, my eyes aching with the tears 
I would not shed; and I might have con- 
fessed to her had we been alone, but 
pride forbade before anybody else. 

I took outa little packet of figs, and 
the sixpence, which I slipped into the 
bosom of my frock. Miss Thrasher left 
us soon, without patting my head on de- 
parture, as she had on arriving. The 
visitors gone, I grew restless, either with 
the throbbing of my hand or heart. I 
turned to and fro on the sofa, and the 
sixpence rolied out onthe dark carpet, 
seen in a moment, and pounced upon by 
Aunt Miranda, 

‘* Sister, have you lost a sixpence’ 
Here is one by Betty.” 

This was too much. I rose up, my 
hand on my dress, and cried, ‘‘It is too 
bad.” 

Aunt Miranda echoed, ‘‘It is too bad.” 
Mother stared from one to the other. 

**I have yet to learn that sixpences 
grow on carpets,” continued Aunt Mi- 
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randa. ‘‘ Do you know anything abou 
it, Betty? as I presume you do. I have 
dwelt upon it, I felt there was a mystery.” 
She was not a kind woman, this aunt. I 
wa3 always sorry for Deacon Gray, who 
married ber a year afterward. 

Her look and voice goaded me to des- 
peration. I shook my little fist at her. 
** You—give—me—that — sixpence — and 
—not—save—it—for—Deacon Gray—to— 
see—y ou——put—it—into— the — contribu- 
tion—box—so—there”— 

‘“* The child is crazy.” 

‘Miranda, leave my child to me,” 
Mother ordered. 

**Do you mean to discipline her?” 

‘*T mean for you to leave her alone with 
me.” 

Aunt Miranda retired. I hardly waited 
for the door to close before my arms were 
round Mother’s neck. We were kissing 
and crying; but she never said one word. 

‘* Mother,” I sobbed, ‘‘ you never let 
me have one bit of candy; all the girls in 
school have it. I wanted it dreadfully: 
Ellen Young has a cent almost every day 
to bring some tu school: and when Cap- 
tain Rogers gave me the sixpence, I just 
swored, to myself, I’d buy it, and eat just 
as much as I ever could.” 

‘“‘T have made a mistake; but how 
could Papa’s daughter tell a lie?” 

** I wanted it so much, and then it all 
came of itself.” 

Mother sighed; her pale face hurt me, 
and I began to feel a sorrow for myself, 
She looked at me with doubt; she wished 
me to do something I had not done, 
** Betty, think it all over,” I tried to, and 
light came. ‘‘ Mother shall I tell Miss 
Thrasher,” 

** Will you, love?” 

I promised, and was fully forgiven. 
For some time, however, Aunt Miranda 
eyed me with disfavor. ‘* A child,” she 
remarked, ‘‘ who looked as if butter 
wouldn’t melt in her mouth, who could 
connive and carry out such a plan, was 
one for thoughtful persons to ponder 
over,” 

New Yore Ciry. 
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PEBBLES. 


A GLOVE is a yood thing to have on 
haad.—Sparks. 





..-Hotel Porter: “ Are you a guest of 
the house?” Mr. Gruff: *‘ No: I'm paying 
for what I get!”— Puck. 


..Women are not cruel to dumb ani- 
mats. No woman will willfully step ona 
mouse.—Richmond Recorder. 


.. Every one admires a man of push, but 
nobody wants to be the person pushed aside 
by the man.—St. Joseph News. 


..A man never gets so bad but that he 
likes to hear somebody say there is still 
some goed in him.—Ram’s Horn. 


..It cannot be said that a man gets off 
his base when he keeps on the even tenor of 
his way.—New Orleans Picayune. 


..It is said that two wrongs will not 
make a right; but a great many wrongs to 
both native and foreign authors have at 
last made a copyright.— Detroit Journal. 


. “I’m told that Brassleigh, the novel- 
ist, charges $100 for reading one of his own 
sketches before lyceums.”’ ‘Yes, its cheap, 
too. I wouldn’t read one of Brassleigh’s 
sketches for #200.’-—Harper’s Bazar. 


..+e*Had you rather be a mounted police- 
man or one on foot?’’ said a little boy to his 
sister. ‘“‘Oh, a mounted policeman, be- 
cause then, if [ found any robbers: I could 
get away faster.” —Courrier des Etats-Unis 


.. Justification.—‘‘ But, Fritz, you bave 
made a mistake in your spelling. You 
raust write ‘“‘ Vater” with only one ‘t.’” 
* T don’t see why Vater shouldn’t have as 
many ‘t’s’ as Mutter.”—Fliegende Blittter. 

..“* What, Helena, you ask for twenty 
more marks? Do you know where such ex- 
travazauce will lead you?” “ Oh, perfectly, 
dear Fritz, straight to the dressmaker’s.’’— 
From Fliegende Blitter, for the Evening 
Post. 

....-Shorthand Notes Defective.—‘‘I see 
by the paper that at the performance of 
your new play last night, there were several 
calls for the author.” ‘‘That’s a mistake 
in the print. Itshould read ‘ authorities.’ ” 

Puck. 


-.»»He had lingered long, and after a 
silence she remarked: ‘‘Do you know, I 
really believe Papa thiuks you’re dead.” 











“Why?” ‘Because he has twice referred 
to you as the late Mr. Smith.’’— Washing- 
ton Post. 


.. Tommy: “Can we play at keeping a 
store in here, Mamma?” Mamma (who 
has a headache): ‘* Certainly; but you must 
be very, very quiet.”” Tommy: ‘“ Well, 
we'll pretend we don’t advertise.”’-—Art in 
Advertising. 


..Don’t tell the clerk behind the coun- 
ter what you think of that store and the 
system under which itis run. If he could 
change the system to the advantage of the 
firm he would not be behird the counter. — 
Lawrence American. 


..“* By Jove!” said the museum man, 
turning pale. “ What is the matter, Ru- 
pert?’’ asked his wife. “I forgot to send 
the dog-faced boy any supper, and he is 
locked up in the same cage with the ossified 
man.”’—New York Sun. 


....Mrs. Gargoyle (introducing friends): 
‘Mr. Huoker, this is Mr. Snow, the father 
of the lovely Miss Snow, whom you so much 
admire.” Hunker (extending his hand): 
“T am exceedingly happy to meet the au- 
thor of the beautiful Snow.” 


.-One of the funny results of the com- 
plication with [taly is the alarm of the pea- 
nut growers of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina. They think that a war would kill the 
industry, as the bulk of tHecrop is handled 
by Italians.—The New York Tribune. 


.- [In Court.—‘‘Have you anything to say 
in your defense, prisoner?” ‘‘ Nothing, 
your Honor, except that I made a mistake 
in the number of the house. I did notat all 
intend to break iuto that house,”’—From 
Fliegende Blittter. for The Evening Post. 


-..--A Generous Boy.—Mother (sternly): 
“Why did you tell that lie to the teacher?” 
Johnny: ** To save somebody from pupish- 
ment.” Mother (mollified): ‘‘ I knew there 
must be some extenuating circumstances. 
Who was it you wished to save from pun 
ishment?” Johnny: “Myself.””— Yankee 
Blade. 


--An unfortunate man has obtained ac- 
cess to rich Baron Rapineau. He depicts 
his misfortunes, his misery, in so moving a 
manner that the Baron, with tears in his 
eyes and his voice choked with sobs, calls to 
his servant: “Jean! Put this poor fellow 
out into the street! He is breaking my 
heart!"—Paris Figaro. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT. New York. 











TRAVELING PUZZLE. 
From China to Bordeaux. 


Chipa 

a2e 8 # %& 

* #2 & KK F 
**# vw & HE 
2# @# & & 
* & * 
2 e*# #e# & & 

1, China. 


2. A possession of Great Britain in South 
Africa. 

3. Asort of dog noted for keen scent. 
A town of Austria. 
A town of Hungary. 
A mountain of Palestine. 
Bordeaux. 
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E. C. H. 
CONNECTED PYRAMIDS. 
* 
Oo * 
0 0 * 00 
000% 0 00 
*x 
0 * Oo 
00 * 0 Oo 
000%* 000 
Upper: 1, A consonant; 2, a good time; 3, 
funny sayings; 4, one who welcomes. 
Lower: 1, A consonant ; 2, a distance; 
prices of travel; 4, all young folks pool 
The center word, a not very satisfactory 
condition. 
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SYNCOPATIONS 


* 


AND REMAINDERS. 


oe = 


*e e ® 9 
* « & & © & K 

s * & ® & 
000007000 
*e*e 2 * 8 

* 

ha 


% * 


Syncopate exist, and leave untruths. 

Syncopate searched narrowly, and leave 
went off quickly. 

Syncopate unworthy gain, and leave to 
entice. 

Syncopate of life, and leave a small glass 





bottle. 


Syncopate to discharge, and leave a small 
bullet. 

Syncopate a rupture, and leave a buman 
figure in part. 

Syncopate to defer, and leave a billow. 

Syncopate the smallest, and leave for 
fear that. 

The central letters which have been syn- 
copated isa sovereign. 


STAR PUZZLE.—Scelected. 


ww 


From | to 2, fault. 
“ 2 to 3, capable of being touched. 
“4 to 5, a souvenir. 
4 to 6, a species of parrot. 
‘* 5 to 6, an elaborate discourse. 
** MYRTLE GREEN,”’ 


REVERSED DIAMOND. 


CONNECTED SQUARE WORD, 


F loe 
ef 8 
OaR s 
KErskK 
S & ta 
EK tna 
teods 
NosS E 


TRAVELING PUZZLE. 
From Denver to Denver. 
_ Denver 
Very 
Ypres 
Presto 
Tony 
Nyack 
Ackley 
Leyden 
Denver 
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THE CURRENT. 


TRATES THE LUNGS. 
MELT AWAY. 
SURFACE IS RELAXED. 
PANDS. CIRCULATION 


AND STRENGTH REMAINS. 


POUND OXYGEN 


TINUED. 


HIM. THE PRESENCE OF 


POUND OXYGEN. 
THE SIGNED INDORSEMENTS 
WELL KNOWN DIVINES, 


AND WOMEN. 
THIS BOOK WILL BE 
WHO WILL WRITE TO 
Drs. 
120 SuTTER ST.. SAN FRANCISC®. CAL. 


SENT EN 


JUST AS EASY! 


ALL YOU HAVE TO DO 1S TO PUT THE SIMPLE APPA- 
RATUS THAT CONTAINS THE COMPOUND OXYGEN 
IN A TIN CUP OF HOT WATER. THE HEAT RELEASES 
YOU INHALE IT. AT ONCE 
A WARM OXYGENATED VAPOR PENE- 
CLOTS OF MUCUS 
RESTRICTED BREATHING 
THE CHEST EX- 
1S QUICKENED. 
AND BEST OF ALL STRENGTH RETURNS, 


THAT'S THE GOOD POINT IN COM- 
INHALATION -- WHAT 
YOU GAIN DOES DOT DISAPPEAR WHEN 
THE USE OF THE TREATMENT IS DISCON- 
WHEN A MAN IS ROBUST AND 
HEARTY, DISEASE CANNOT AFFLICT 
ONE ALWAYS 
MEANS THE ABSENCE OF THE OTHER. 
COMPOUND OXYGEN MAKES ROBUST 





A BOOK OF 200 PAGES WILL TELL YOU 
WHO HAVE BEEN RESTORED TO HEALTH 
AND STRENGTH BY THE USE OF COM- 
IT 1S FILLED WITH 
OF MANY 
COLLEGE PRESI- 
DENTS, AND OTHER PROFESSIONAL MEN 
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WORD BUILDING. 
1, In-land; 2, io-dine; 3, pi-rate; 4. en-tire; 
5 os-prey; 6, ab-beys: 7, or ally; 8, at-test. 
WHAT ANIMAL? 
Camel. 











Extract of BEEF. 


The best and most t economical “Stock” for 
Soups, Ete. 

One pound equals forty-five pounds of 
prime lean Beet. 





Send for our book of receipts showing use 
of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breaklast Cocoa 


‘ from which the excess of oi! 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers | everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mast 













‘PULPIT FURNITURE.| 


Send for Circulars 


J. & R. LAMB, 


59 Carmine Street, New York. 


WOOD TYPE 


PRINTING PRESSES. AWD oo IALS. 











“Strong Slat ase abinets, Dryin 
Slat” © Cabi Drying R: 
Imposing Tables, Chases, Rules, qe etc. 
ER WEL 
S Spruce Street, New York. 









TO ANY ONE 


STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


66 CHURCH ST., TORONTO, CANADA. 





ALSO A LARGE VARIETY OF 


CARPETS, 


New Styles, all the Latest Novelties at Moderate Prices. 


For SPECIALTIES THIS WEEK we offer patterns that we should not be able to duplicate again IN 
CONSEQUENCE OF THE DESTRUCTION OF OUR MILLS BY FIRE. 


REGARDLESS OF COsT. 


BEST TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, WORTH 90c. PER YARD, AT.... 2.2... .0-ce00 cecceeeeeeenes ; T5c. 
= i] 
CHOICE TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, WORTH 80c. PER YARD, AT...........0ccccceeeeeeeees ‘65c. 
} 
WILTON VELVETS, WORTH $1.25 PER YARD, AT... 22.2... 0c. cece cece cence e cence tees - $1.00 


FANCY CHINA MATTINGS AND ALL WOOL ART SQUARES 
AT A SAVING OF AT LEAST 2% PER CENT. OVER PREVIOUS PRICES 








JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, Manufacturers, 
40 and 42 West i4th Street, New York. 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be giad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions er information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 





ADVANCES IN POTATO CULTURE. 


BY DR, G, G. GROFF, 





THERE is no crop produced in the northern 
portions of the United States at the present 
time which yields per acre a greater profit 
than the potato crop. Stimulated by the 
offers of handsome prizes by several of the 
foremost agricultural papers in the land, 
within the past few years, crops exceeding 
anything deemed possible have been pro- 
duced in a number of the States. The 
largest single crop reported and duly au- 
thenticated was grown the past year. It 
was 974 bushels and 48 pounds from a single 
acre, while some 41 crops of over 250 bushels 
per acre were reported the past season. By 
raisicg two crops off the same ground in 
one season, a single acre has been made to 
produce 1,031 bushels. Not only have these 
great crops been produced, but they have 
yielded a profit to the growers, It may be 
interesting, as well as advantageous, to 
examine the methods now considered best 
to produce great yields of this plant. 


CLIMATE AND SOIL. 

The potato delights in a cool, and even 
cold climate. It can be grown to the north 
beyond where the common cereals will 
ripen. In the United States, we find the 
largest and finest crops are grown in the 
most northern States, as Maine, New York, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Montana and Wash- 
ington. 

The potato needs plenty of moisture, but 
will not do at all in a wet soil. Light 
rather than heavy soils are best for the 
potato, and new soils, that is, those not be- 
fore cropped, give the best yields. Toinsure 
sufficient moisture, and to get the benefit 
of the coolfiess of the spring, it is well to 
plant the crop as early in the season as pos- 
sible, tho sometimes late plantings do very 
well. 

FERTILIZERS. 

Until of late years, it was supposed that 
barnyard manure was the best fertilizer 
for the potato; but it is now growing in 
disfavor with the largest producers. One 
objection to yard manure is that the tubers 
are much more scabby where it is used 
than where dependence is placed upon com- 
mercial fertilizers. The element most lack- 
ing in ordinary ‘soils, which the potato 
needs most jJargely, is potash. This is well 
supplied in unjeached hardwood ashes; but 
the crop also needs some pitrogen and phos- 
phoric acid, so that in most cases it will be 
found best to use a special potato fertilizer, 
containing in the proper proportions these 
three food elements. Even on quite sterile 
soils, with the use of nothing else except 
high-grade commercial fertilizers, very 
large aud profitable crops have been pro- 
duced. Experiment has shown that there 
is profit in the application of the fertilizer 
up to about 1,500 pounds to the acre, and 
on thin soil this amount should be applied. 

SYSTEMS OF CULTURE. 

Rotution with Clover and Wheat.—Mr. 
T. B. Terry, of Hudson, Ohio, who has a 
soil apparently well adapted to the potato, 
and who has been very successful in its cul- 
ture, plants the tubers in a clover sod. He 
plows in the spring, turning under all the 
second crop of clover which grew after 
mowing the precedivg summer. The ground 
is then thoroughly mellowed with cultiva- 
tors, and planted (with a potato planter) in 
rows about three feet apart. Mr. Terry 
uses no manure or commercial fertilizer of 
any kind. He seems to think that clover 
rightly managed is capable of doing all 
that is possible for his soul. He believes in 
most thorough level culture. He does not 
plant until the ground is dry and in the 
best condition, and then cultivates con- 
stantly, tho only to a few inches in deptb. 
He thiuks that deep culture is injurious to 
the plants, destroying the feeding rootlets. 
He keeps down the potato bugs by picking 
them off, believing this to be cheaper than 
to use poisons. 

Mr. Terry has been snecessful with his 
method now for many years, and has an in- 
creasing number of followers in all parts of 
the couatry where the plant flourishes. 

The Trench System.—Mr, Carman, editor 
of the Rural New Yorker, has brought for- 
ward a system of cultivation, known by 
the above name. Inu this system, trenches 
are dug a foot or more in depth., and after 
the soil in the bottom of the trenches has 
been mellowed, the tubers are dropped in 
the same aad covered with about twoinches 
of soil, Qa this soil a large portion of the 
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fertilizer is placed, for Mr. Carman finds 
after careful experience that the largest 
crops are produced when the fertilizer is 
above the seed, rather than under it. Un- 
like Mr, Terry, he believes in heavy man- 
uring, using for this purpose the high 
grade special potato manures. A portion, 
say 500 pounds, he sows broadcast and works 
into the soil with the cultivator. Another 
portion, say 500 pounds, is placed in the 
trenches above the seed, while another por- 
tion is applied to the crop while it is grow- 
ing. This latter application is believed to 
produce very beneficia] results, stimulating 
the plants just at the times when they need 
help. To save the labor of digging the 
trenches, they may be made by opening 
furrows with the plow, running it twice in 
the same furrow to secure sufficient depth. 
The seed is then covered a few inches, and, 
usipg the smoothing harrow to keep down 
the weeds, the furrows are gradually closed, 
and level culture results later in theseason. 

Those who have tried the Trench system 
are loud in its praises, and there is no doubt 
but that it has much to commend it to the 
planter. 

SEED. 

In selecting seed, that which comes from 
a more northern latitude is better than 
that from the South. The seed tubers 
should be solid and firm, and should not 
have sprouted, as this takes a portion of the 
strength from the future plant. For north- 
ern latitudes, late varieties may be grown, 
but south of New York, except on elevated 
grounds, it would be better to depend upon 
early varieties. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that the very early varieties are 
seldom heavy producers. 

It is a general belief that it is well to 
change potato seed every few years in order 
to keep up the quality. It is believed, how- 
ever, that if uniformly large potatoes are 
selected for seed, and all the small ones are 
rejected, that this deterioration will not oc- 
cur. Others, however, see no bad results 
from planting small seed. 

In cutting the seed there is no fixed rule. 
Some cut toa single eye. Others leave sev- 
eral eyes to each piece. All seem to agree 
that there should be sufficient flesh to each 
eye to start the young plant. There seems 
now to be a feeling that several eyes should 
be left to each piece of seed. 

Whether the seed shall be planted in rows 
or in hills is also a mooted question. In 
northern regions the rows seem generaliy 
preferred, while to the south the seed seems 
more generally to be planted in hills. The 
advantage of the latter method is, that the 
field may be cultivated in two direc ions, 
and hence kept in better condition and 
freer from weeds. The increasing use of 
the potato planter is bringing the row sys- 
tem more into favor. 


POTATO MACHINERY. 


It is only a few years ago that all the work 
on this crop was done by hand. Now we 
possess machines which successfully plant, 
cultivate and dig the tubers. There area 
number of potato sorters, which divide the 
crop into several grades, according to size; 
and for purposes of easy handling either 
in storing or marketing at retail, we have 
the bushel boxes introduced by Mr. Terry. 
These machines have greatly lightened the 
labors of producing this crop and made it 
possible to produce it at a greatly lessened 
cost, making potatoes the most profitable 
crop of the farm. 


ENEMIES TO THE POTATO CROP, 


Firs’ is the Colorado potato beetle. This 
is controlled in twoways. First, by picking 
the mature bugs from the vines, and second, 
by the use of Paris green or London purple 
as poisons, Mr. Terry recommends picking 
the bugs, and he says it can be done at a 
less cost per acre than bythe use of poisons. 
To be a success, the picking must be com- 
menced just as soon as the plants appear 
abovetheground. Paris green and London 
purple are mixed with cheap flour or mid- 
dlings and dusted upon the vines when they 
are damp with dew. When flour is used, 
more than two applications are seldom 
required. 

The scab seems to be caused by the use of 
barnyard manure. The trouble is greatly 
lessened, in some districts entirely overcome, 
by the use of commercial fertilizers. 

The blight is a disease which has only re 
cently invaded the potato field, but is be- 
coming of importance. Its ravages are 
controlled by spraying the vines with a so- 
lution of sulphate of copper. The prepara- 
tion called ‘‘ Bordeaux Mixture” should be 
used. 

The rot is well known to potato growers. 
In regions where it prevails, the seed after 
cutting, should be thoroughly dusted with 
air-slaked lime. The crop should be dug 
just 99 spon as the tubers are ripe, They 





should be placed not over a foot deep ona 
barn floor, and thoroughly dusted with air- 
slaked lime. By shoveling the potatoes 
over a.number of times, using plenty of 
lime, and removing the rotten potatoes, the 
crop may be saved. 


HISTORICAL. 


In 1835, Henry Ward Beecher, then living 
in Indianapolis, Ind., wrote.a series of pa- 
pers on various agricultural topics. Among 
these was one on the ‘‘ Potato Crop.” In 
this paper Mr. Beecher gives some half-dozen 
methods employed by eminent cultivators. 
Among these is Spurrier’s method. This 
planter selects sound, large seed, cuts to 
one, two, or three eyes, plants in rows three 
to four feet apart, seed twelve inches apart 
in row. The rowsare plowed out fiveinches 
deep, long dung or straw placed in the bot- 
tom on which the seed is placed and then 
covered. Give clean culture. 

Mr. Knight’s Plan.—Plant whole pota- 
toes, medium size, none less than four 
ounces. Plant seed of early potatoes four 
to five inches apart in rows, rows two feet 
six inches to three feet apart. Late potatoes 
five to six inches apart in the rows, and the 
rows four to five feet apart. Run rows 
north and south, and manure well. 

Mackenzie’s Plan.—Work the ground 
thorougbly, plowing, harrowing and rolling 
not less than three times. Then mark out 
the drills, place the manure in the bottom, 
seed on top of manure. Use large seed, cut 
to small pieces. Plant earlyin May, twelve 
and a half to fifteen bushels to the acre. 

Barnum’s Plan.—Plow deep and pulver- 
ize well. Manure with decomposed yard 
manure placed in the trenches, which 
should run north and south and be twenty- 
seven inches apart. Cut the seed to two 
eyes, place in trench on manure and cover 
three and ahalf to fourinches. When the 
plants wake their appearance, sow a mix- 
ture of woodashes and plaster over the field. 
Hill up about the plants some ten inches. 
This material for hilling purposes Mr. Bar- 
num brings to the field from outside and 
recowmends the cleanings of streets, the 
barnyard scrapings and similar material. 
Mr. Barnum, according to Mr. Beecher, 
claimed to have actually raised from a sin- 
gle acre from 1,000 to 1,500 bushels in an 
experiment at the rate of 3,000 bushels to an 
acre! This has not been approached since 
1835. 

Mr. A. Robinson’s Plan.—The ground is 
plowed in narrow lands for drainage and 
well worked. The potatoes are dropped in 
hiils, three feet apart both ways, and covered 
with manure; then a few inches of earth. 
Three potatoes of common size, uncut, are 
planted in each hill. The vines are hilled 
up twice, the hills made loaf-shaped and as 
high as possible. 

Grozier’s Method.—The ground should be 
plowed twice, each time, to depth of at least 
twelve inches; then completely pulverized 
avd opened in dril!s three feet apart, run- 
ning north andsouth. Manure to be placed 
in the bottoms of the drills, and the potatoes 
dropped in the manure, twelve inches apart, 
Cover with plow. A week after planting, 
run across the rows with a smoothing 
harrow to level the ground. When tbe 
potatoes appear above the ground, run on 
each side of the rows turning a furrow 
away from the plants. A few days later, 
turn the earth to the plants again. Later, 
give constant shallow cultivation, working 
the ground to the plants so as to form hills. 

The seed should be medium sized cut to 
one eye; cut at least three weeks before 

_planting and thoroughly dust in lime until 
dry; this to prevent rot. 

Grozier states that under this system, ten 
tons of 2 240 pounds to the acre are consider- 
ed a fair crop in Ireland, while twelve tons 
is an extra crop; this is equivalent to 370 
and 444 bushels to the acre. 





STRAWBERRIES FOR 1891. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


The time bas come when people begin to 
plan for May plantings. Nearly every one 
nowadays means to have a strawberry bed, 
and ought to have one. The puzzle is to 
know what ought to be planted. We have 
rather more than the usual number of can- 
didates for the amateur’s money, al'ho last 
year turned out a long list. The trouble 
now is not that there are poor varieties, but 
that they are almost all good ones. The 
difficulty in selecting is to find the best. 
The poorest we have would twenty years 
ago have been superb. I select, for my 
spring’s planting, a few of the old sorts yet. 
Cumberland so far is not surpassed for a 
very handsome shaped berry, a good grower 
as well as fine flavor, not very high: This 
berry grows and bears better in shady 
places than most sorts; and it has a perfect 
blossom, that is bi-sexual, Sharpless also 
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I hold on to as fully equal to any one of its 
seedlings, and a berry of such high flavor 
and bearing tendencies on good soil as to 
merit permanence—at least, I shall not dis- 
card it for this year. 

Next to these, I shall plant Haverland, a 
berry universally a success and, while not 
very high flavored, good enough to please, 
and an enormous bearer. The Haverland 
is one of the sorts now coming forward 
that have very long roots that spread and 
feed widely, and save the plant from the ef- 
fect of droughts. The shape of the berry 
is long and like a lady’s finger. It is only 
moderately fine and grows on long fruit 
stalks. Youshould mulch all strawberries; 
but the Haverland must be saved from 
hangitfg down into the dirt. In 1890 mil- 
lions of quarts of strawberries were ruined 
by being rained on till they were muddied 
and spoiled. 

Bubach is an ideal berry; about as near 
perfection as had been reached up to 1890, 
It is a large berry of fine color and fine 
quality. It is compact and a fair shipper. 
Everybody likes it and ought to like it; 
only the flower is pistillate. With this 
berry I would plant J:ssie as a fertilizer, 
This latter is a fairly good grower and only 
a moderate cropper. The fruit is large and 
finely shaped. It is a trifle firmer than Bu- 
bach, but yields no such crops. 

Pearl is a berry that was recommended 
three years ago by Professor Budd as extra 
for Minnesota. It is a splendid berry every- 
where. It is large, long anu handsome, 
with a brilliant red. The plant grows with 
immense vigor and is capital for stool or 
matted row. It is said to rust in some lo- 
calities; but as I never have rust, I cannot 
judge To avoid rust grow your stawber 
ries on a side hill or slope toward the south- 
east if possible; and let the beds be invaria- 
bly well drained and mulched. The blossom 
is perfect. 

Eureka was fairly named; for it really was 
a good thing to find. The plant is strong, 
and a fine grower. It spreads rapidly, and 
the berry is handsome, both in form and 
color. lt is, however, a pistillate flower. I 
do not think it advisable as yet to plant 
very heavily of this sort, notwithstanding 
the very high praise of some of its growers. 

Michel’s Early has caused a vast amount 
of discussion. The berry is early, medium 
in size, and an abundant bearer. The 
quality is superb, and the growth rapid. 
It is also a perfect flower. Probably it is 
the very best early berry we have, a little 
ahead of Crystal City, which is early and 
nothing else; that is, it is fit to eat only be- 
cause early. 

Crawford promises nobly. The growth is 
all [ could cesire, the flower is perfect, the 
fruit is large, the shape fine, the color bright 
red, the flavor as good as the best. All 
things considered, it is a model hard to 
beat, and it will be safe to plant it freely. 

Summit I am surprised to tind is not gen- 
erally recommended. For very late it sur- 
passes allother berries with me. The flavor 
is superb, and the fruit cuts like a pear. I 
have picked them nearly as large aud solid 
as small Seckel pears. They ripen very 
slowly, and always show one cheek redder 
than the other. It should be the parent of 
a new race of solid berries, and late. 

Lida has not done wonders with me; but 
I do not think 1 have given it a fair trial. 
It has been crowded in atrial bed. It isa 
large berry, and bears well. Bomba is a 
humbug allinall. May King has noreason 
for being plantei. Indiana is a poor affair. 
Vick is sour ard small. 

Of newer sorts I shall try Tippecanoe, 
which is said by good judges to be a re- 
markable acquisition. The plant is robust 
and a rapid grower, the fruit very large, the 
color a polished and brilliant scarlet, the 
shape globular. But the other qualities, 
fine as they are, are second to the flavor. It 
ripens early. 

Parker Earle has been boomed immensely, 
but apparently for good reason. The plants 
are fine growers and very stout. The roots 
are of the long spreading sort that must 
characterize the future strawberry. The 
berries are long and large, and tapering to 
the tips; but not very large. The peculiar- 
ity of the berry, however, is 1ts enormous 
bearing propensity. I believe the Parker 
Earle will not hold with planters. Noone 
of there immensely prol:fic sorts averages 
big enough to Le profitable. Perhaps these 
will now be an exception. At any rate, try 
the Parker Earle. 

Mrs. Clevelani I have considerable faith 
in as a large berry of excellent quality and 
one that turnsout abundant crops It may 
not be a good shipper, but it is a good home 
berry, and not a bad shipper. Mostof usdo 
not care for a berry for very long shipments. 
The color of this berry is light red and not 
quite as attractive as some others, 

Warfield I have, but have no desire to 
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multiply it largely. The berry does not av- 
erage large enough and is too sour. It is 
very productive, handsome and firm; good 
for long shipments. But there is no longer 
any profit except in very large berries. 
Smaller ones take twice as long to pick, and 
do not sell as readily, nor at as high prices. 
What we want is quick sales at best prices. 
Mr. Terry, of Ohio, tells of his experience 
in entering a market already well supplied, 
but carrying as his contribution only fine, 
choice berries. My own experience is like 
his. People will beg for your great, beauti- 
ful berries at an advance over what they 
would have to pay for smaller ones. [ often 
wish I were a larger grower just for the 
pleasure of seeing people surprised when 
you set down for them berries averaging 
about thirty to a quart. I cannot afford, 
for a near market, to grow anything but 
large berries and sweet, high-flavored ones. 
So with me Warfield, Crescent, Wilson will 
not do. 

Ohio, Kentucky and Manchester are all 
of them good late sorts, but not of the best, 
Belmont, if good anywhere, is of only local 
value. 

Mr. Crawford, who is as good authority 
as we have on strawberries, speaks very 
highly of three or four new varieties that 
are offered by him this spring after careful 
testing. Of these, the best seem to be Gov- 
ernor Hoard, Woolverton. Saunders, Middle- 
field and Farnsworth. Governor Hoard is 
not a new berry but has been tested for ten 
years. The fi§wer is perfect, and the general 
habit of the plant is very fine. It bears 
very abundantly on tall; stout stems. The 
form of the berry is conical, and the color a 
deep, brilliant red. Its flavor is of the wild 
sott and rich, requiring no sugar in eating. 
It has the calyx reversed, so that it is more 
easily picked. Woolverton has so far made 
asplendid record. The flower is perfect, the 
fruit very large and very abundant, the 
color brilliant red, and the quality excellent. 
Saunders is a Canadian berry that seems to 
be about as good ascan befor market. The 
growth is robust, the berry is very large 
and conical inform. The color is a deep 
red inside as well as out. The flavor is very 
superior and the plant very hardy. Mid- 
dlefield seems to be one of the sorts that, no 
matter how you treat it, always turns up 
smiling with a goodcrop. The fruit is very 
large, very regular in form, very glossy in 
color, and very firm, These last two are no 
doubt first-class market berries, and good 
home berries also. They should be tried 
with confidence. 

This seems to be about the condition of 
the strawberry promise,as it now is; and 
this list covers very nearly all that are worth 
looking after. 

It only needs to add that in planting a 
bed of strawberries the ground must first 
be well underdraived; secondly, thoroughly 
plowed, harrowed and rolled; and then, af- 
ter setting, which should be as early'as you 
can get the ground in order, mulch each 
row with sawdust or coal ashes, or the two 
mixed; and with these, if you have it, mix 
wood ashes as a fertilizer. The object of 
the mulch is to prevent any damage from a 
dry spell. Of course, I refer to ashes from 
anthracite coal—that from soft coal is ruin- 
ous stuff. After your bed is set keep the 
weeds out, and later in the season keep the 
runners where you want them. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 
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COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 





THE manufacture of commercial fertil- 
izers is a matter of prime importance to 
every wide-awake farmer. Its cost is also 
an important feature in farm economy. 
Can the materials be best purchased and 
the mixing done on the farm? What are 
the needed elements? 

Farmers who look at the guaranteed 
analysis now required by law to be placed 
upon each package of fertilizers, and see 
that the amounts given there seldom ex- 
ceed twenty-five per cent. of the whole, will 
ask, What else is init? Whatis used as a 
filler? It must be understood that nitrogen 
and phosphoric acid are not obtained pure, 
but are found iu the various materials in 
varying quantity. 

Many of the popular fertilizers have a 
guarantee which varies but little from two 
and one-half per cent. to three per cent. 
nitrogen (55 to 60 pounds in a ton), ten to 
twelve per cent. available phosphoric acid 
(200 to 240 pounds), and two to four per 
cent. actual potash (40 to 80 pounds). Now 
let us see what the farmer would have to 
use to make a fertilizer of that strength. If 
he buys 1,200 pounds of so-called “ acid 
phosphate,”’ sometimes called ‘‘ dissolved 
bone,” but usually made from South Caro- 
lina phosphate, it will be guaranteed twelve 
to fourteen per cent. available phosphori¢ 











acid, or from 144 to 168 pounds of that ele- 
ment. A good article of dried fish should 
contain not less than eight per cent. of 
phosphoric acid, and the same amount of 
nitrogen, and in 800 pounds he wonld have 
64 pounds of each. Mix these well together, 
that the dry fish may absorb some of the 
moisture or extra acid of the phosphate, 
which will help to make the bone of the fish 
more readily evailable. When it is well 
mixed and dry enough to handle well, it 
will be found to have shrunk nearly a hun- 
dred pounds, and perhaps more, by evapo- 
ration. Then add 150 pounds of muriate 
of potash, which contains about fifty per 
cent. (75 pounds) of actual potash and mix 
again. When done, if the articles were of 
the strength supposed, there will be perhaps 
a few pounds more or less than a ton, and it 
will bave 64 pounds of nitrogen, from 208 to 
240 pounds of phosphoric acid, and 75 
pounds of actual potash. 

Perhaps, however, the farmer desires a 
stronger fertilizer. He can procure dry 
boneblack, containirg from thirty to 
thirty five per cent. of phosphoric acid, and 
100 pounds of this, after being moistened 
with water, just enough to make it damp, 
will take from sixty toseventy-five pounds of 
rulphuric acid to dissolve it. From 100 to 
200 pounds can be worked at a time in a 
half hogshead. The acid must be added 
slowly, with intervals for stirring, and kept 
up as long as the acid takes hold of the 
bone, the process resembling the slaking of 
lime. As there is a considerable evapora- 
tion, the 100 pounds of boneblack will not 
weigh more than 150 pounds after treat- 
ment, which will be from twenty to twenty- 
five per cent. available phosphoric acid. 
Twelve hundred pounds of this will give 
not less than 240 pounds, nor more than 300 
pounds of phosphoric acid, varying some- 
thing according to dryness. A good dried 


“blood contains from twelve to fourteen per 


cent. nitrogen, and 700 pounds will give 
from eighty-four to ninety-eight pounds of 
that element. The shrinkage will allow 
adding 200 pounds of muriate (or 100 pounds 
of actual) potash, and the mixture will 
have from four to five per cent. nitrogen, 
twelve to fifteen phosphoric acid, and five 
potash. 

If the farmer has reason to believe that 
his Jand, or some particular crops, require 
more nitrogen, or nitrogen in a torm which 
will act more rapidly, he can substitute 
sulphate of ammonia, which is about 
twenty-five per cent. nitrogen, for a part of 
the dried blood, and increase the strength 
proportionately, or hecan do this, and using 
only enough to retain the same amount of 
nitrogen he can increase the potash very 
much. 

If leaf and stalk are wanted, and rapid 
growth desirable, use a fertilizer rich in ni- 


trogen, as the market gardeners use sul- 
phate of ammonia upon their spinach and 
dandelions. If of slower growth, like cab- 
bages, have both the nitrogen and potash 
abundant. Nearly all root crops require 
plenty of potash in the soil, and fail to yield 
satisfactory returns if it ‘is not supplied. 
while, as intimated above, the grain and 
seed crops require phosphoric acid for their 
perfect development. It is well. however, 
to remember that phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash my be used in excess of the require- 
ments of the crop with no danger of injury 
to it, and that this excess will remain in the 
soil with but slight loss, and that only by 
leaching down below the reach of the roots 
of some varieties of plants, for a great 
many years. Nitrogen in excess may in- 
jure acrop bystarting a growth so rank 
that there will not be enough of other ele- 
ments to carry it to maturity, or even rain- 
fall enough to supply its demand for water; 
ardsucb a growth may be <o forced and 
stimulated as to be too delicate to with- 
stand the usual changes of weather, blight- 
ing easily, or yielding to drought quickly. 

Nitrogen also is the most expensive part 
of the manufactured fertilizer. and the 
most liable to leach down through the soil 
or to waste by evaporation. The farmer and 
the market gardener should, therefore, 
strive to obtain it from their stable ma- 
nures and the plowing in of green crops, 
and increase the phosphoric acid and the 
potash by the use. of commercial fertilizers. 
—American Cultivator. 


[CREAM =: wwe ROSES 
(200, 000 Plants. ) 


p for our little book 


Send stam 

— = ofthe BEST Roses | von’ THE SOPLE. 
an the 

Beat Time to Plant, Address WY, S, ; 


Commercial Nurseries. Rocwhester,N.Y. 














PELLUCIDITE. 


The only durable coating for Hard Wood Finish, 
Floors, Grained Work, etc.,or any work were var- 
nish is used. Superior to varnish. Has a beautiful 
lustre, and is guaranteed. Send for circular and 
sample board to 

SEELEY BROTHERS, 
32 Burling Slip, New York City. 





MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


For Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and Peats. For more than half acentury 
poted for superiority over all others. 








That Your Hair 


may retain 

its youthful color, 
fullness, and beauty, 
dress it daily 

with 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 
It cleanses the 
scalp, cures humors, 
and stimulates a 


new growth 
of hair. 


Dr. J. Cc. Ayer & Co., 


Lowell, Mass. 


Don’t buy your T R E ES 
Shrubs, Vines, or Roses, till 
you write to 


The C.L. Van Dusen Nursery Co.., 


BOX B. GENEVA, N. Y. 








Baron Liebig 


The great chemist pronounced the well 
known Liebig Company’s Extract of Beef, 
made of the finest River Platte cattle, in- 
finitely superior in flavor +7 gaaiy to 
any made of cattle grown in Europe or 
elsewhere. He authorized the use of 


His as the 


well known Ss * gtrade mark 
signature 


LIEBIG | Extract 
ce aah OF BEEF 


For Delicious 
Beef ‘Tea. 





For Improved and 
_ Economic ¢ Cookery. 





OVER 
1.530 TREES 
VARIETIES of 


BOTH FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 


SHRUBS, VINES, ROSES, &c. 
Send stamp for full Descriptive Catal 
trated ‘dress Wi, S. LITTLE, 


Commercial Nurseries. 








Six ‘days cartier than 
any variety tested atthe 
cult’l Ex, e - 











that ranks first 
earliness and quality. 
bach vine sealed with 
our name ed trade- 
; mark lal |. Send for 

Iurtuus rinformation, Agents wanted 
maT HOYT’S SONS, New Canaan, Ct 


POULTRY:!1/2"52 


CRAP, which is meee —_ pene e, collected 
ss slaughter houses RFECTLY SWEET 
and ground, 7 tikes it, and ioete it greedi x. 
You want sam and prices—We send them FRE 

Address ROOKL N AZOTINE & +5 co., 
138 Water Street, N. Y. C ity. 


WHY DO ; 
Baker's Complete Manures 


Baker's AA Ammoniated Super- 
Phosphate 


Baker's Pelican Bone Fertilizer 


show results unexcelled by any? 


€ weulane gavin 
Aduress STEP. 




















frequently turn unprofitable into profitable farming? 
keep the land in excellent condition? 
even when used several years on the same piece? 
Above question answered in our new pocket memo- 
randum and account book, 
FACTS FOR FARMERS, 
Mailed free. Send for one. 


H. J. BAKER & BRO., 


215 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
(Established 1850.) 


BIG CASH DISCOUNTS. 


Farmers be sensible and save the 
large sums you pay for credit by 
writing to us for Seeds, Tools and 
Implements, and getting big cash 
discounts. 

Club with your neighbors and 
order everything you want. Try 
it. 


The Geo. L. Squier M’f’g Co. 


P.-O, Box 3454, New York City. 
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aot POLISH 


Seon Dusabitit % 


ving an- 
and Cheapness, Une —— % 
ed. MORSE BR 


S., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 


A Mahogany Finish. 
Can be applied by any one. 
Two coats on common 


wood produce a beautiful finish: more attractive 
than natural woods. Durable. economical. Send 
for circular and sample of wood finished with 
Ferinite to SEELEY BROTHERS, 382 Burling 
Slip, New York. 











FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste, 

For Sale by all Druggistr 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 











One Month, $0,30| Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.06 | Three Years $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50/ Four Years $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years,$10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Conntry in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 


Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATHS made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New Vork City. 


THE INNER LIFE 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of “THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while vainting the cele- 
brated victure of “The First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.” The book gives a most ex- 
cellent idea of the home life of Abranam Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequeland key to Mr. Carpenter's great picture 
“The First Reading of the Emancipation Prociama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 
resented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it and of the painter 
who executed tt. 

The former price of these books has been for “ THE 
LNNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” Tic. W 
will furnish it post-paid at 50c, until the supply is 
exhausted. 

The book—* THE PICTURE AND THE MEN”—ta 
retailed at 50c, We will furnish it post-paid at 
35c. Early orders arerequested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
25} Brogdway, New York Pity, 
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BaKinG 
Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. Hignest 


of all in leavening strength.— U. S. Government 
Report, August 17th, 1889. 


SL EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
ar 75 te the Society of Arts for 
Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 














Parsons&SonsCo. 


LIMITED. 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y, 
offer 


Rhododendrons 


of American grown hardy sorts 


Hardy Azaleas. 


For other rare and old plants see ‘atalogue. 








4 SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of 
re 
5 ULPIT 
From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury St., 
Send for Vusaloyue. BOSTON 
f you are woing & to nie don" " failto use our EX- 
CELSO KR COTPTAG ORS which are 
superior to all pte. paints — are quaranterd. 
Ground in pure linseed oi!, and when thinned nh 
oll are reaay for use and cost the consumer bat $1.1 
per gation. Think of it! 


A strictly gare linseed } oil 
paint for $1.15! The handsomest, best and most 
economic paint in existence, Send for sample card 
of beautiful tints and circular of testimonials. 


SEEL®Y BROTHERS, 
32 Burling Slip, New Vork. 


THE TOURIST, 








HIGH GRADE. NO CAST METAL. 
Also other Bicycles $25 00 to $149.00. 


Send stamp for catalogue. 


Geo, R. Bidwell Cycle Co., Manufacturers 


NEW YORK: 308 and 310 W. 69th Bt. 


“Down With High Prices,” 


SEWING MACHINES 
FROM $40 TO $10! 
Prices 


r  ~ the oo on 
Buggies, Carts, Sleighs, Harness. 
$5.00 Family or Store Scale, oe 
A 240-1b. Farmers’ 

Farmers, do your own ee. 
Forge and Kit of Tools. ... $20.00 
000 other Articles at Half Price. 















CXICAGO BCALE CO., Chicago, mm 





TEAS. tAvtEs 
+KT UP ORDERS. Entire 
New Departs He nysons test wv td TO 
Yv BSORIB R. e greatest inducements 
a a hae to introduce our HIGH-GRADE Teas. 
®» FINE TEA, by mall or express, on receipt of 
charges paid. Or we will send a sample of our 
celebrated Fanc z Chee gn eT + Lt rug ML. a 
Tea you may select, on rece 
canmane. Beautifal Premiums given away "with so 0 


Street, New Y' 


CURRANT 





iy 


NEW GRAPES Fait wth 





April 23, 1891. 








uuu GRAPES | 


ee roe ce. GE 


eyer and Old. ALL 
Ss. SOSSELYN. crepowiay nt . 





impunities from the scalp, p 


y BARRYS TRICOPHEROUS 


An elegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes all 





& 





ROOFS 


AKE SUBSTANTIALLY MENDED 
WITH 


VAN ORDEN'S ROOF COATING, 


G@c. gallon: * gallons or more DELIVERED 
FREE of freight charges anywhere in United 
States or Canada, with simple instructions how to 
permanently mend or coat all kinds of roofs. 

Kefer to R. Hoe & Co., Harper Bros., Lor- 
illard & Co,, and 9,000 roofs from 106 to 22 
years old. 


PLASTIG-SLATE ROOFING AWD PAVING 6Q., 


Who not only seil the material but will contract to 
put on roofs anywhere in United States, with re- 
sponsible guarantee for 5,5 or 10 years. Correspond- 


ence invited. Describe your roof. Estimates free. 


110 JOHN ST., N.Y. 


THE BE. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co.. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 
Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIVING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Wa shington Street. Beste 
aiden Laee, New York. 
170 State mtreet, t hic rage 


Lesosqu ET PPE 
cTEAM HEATING 


Combining the Latest Improvements, 
Heating Private Residences a Specialty. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS.,S2 Union St., Boston, 


DEA rad. Sueceast ul when all remedies fail, Sold 


only by F. Hiscoa, 853 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of eM EREE 


B SAVE MONEY ON 
= Nea her ra ES 
i sand Typewriters taken in isgnchmne. 











NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 


veck’s Invisible ‘tubular 








lt Repairing, Over 1200 C yelesia 
p) Dieu Here are samples: — Cost $1 rice, 
Broncho Safety, new, $1 35. $100. 
Am Rambler, good as new, 325 a. 
Men's Pa 30 in., ball beerings, new, 50. as 
s nanny. Min,, rubber tires, new, 25. 


ton ow FE thats a. ADVE ; 
seis baka Doi tr Te Boston 
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REFLECTORS 
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LEWIS & CONGER 


for 21 years on Sixth Auenue and Broad- 
way: 35th and 36th Sts, 


HAVE REMOVED 


THEIR 


House Furnishing Warerooms 
to the NEW STORES, 


130 & 132 West 42d St., 


Between Sixth Ave. and Broadway. 


W.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
8i John St., New York, and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPs, 
Hydraulic nam Garden 
ain a 


Pum: 
Fistares, Iron "ourba, Y 
Soeeamm, Street Washers, 


We rerks Founded tn 1839 


by the Universal Fx- 

















y hair, 
and causes the hair to grow Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Ie. 
fallible for curing eruptions, diseases of the skin, glandsand 

) muscles, and quickly healing cuts, burns, benises, “gpg. 
&c, or by 07 malt, 


ew Work, 











NEW YORK. 








Vienne, hasta: ta it 
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VASELINE. 


JOR ONE DOLLAR sent us by mail, we will de- 

liver, free of all charges, to any rson in the 

United States, all the following articles carefully 
packed in a neat box 


One two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline, we ts. 
One two-ounce bottle Vaseline Pomade, 15 

One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream......... _ 
One cake of Vaseline Camphor Ice...... a 
One cake of Vaseline Soap, unscented... WwW . 
‘me cake of Vaseline Soap, scented..... 2 
One two-ounce bottle of White Vaseline 3 


—$t.00 
Or for stamps any sing!e article at the price. 

If you have occasion to use Vaseline in any form 
be careful to accept we genuine goods put up by us 
in original picka A great many druggists are 
trying to persu -  eyers to take VASELINE put 
up by them. Never yleld to such persuasion, as the 
article is »n imitation without value, and will not 
give you the result you expect. A bottle of Blue 
Seal Vaseline is sold by all Teaches at ten cente. 


CHESEBOROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. 
24 State 8t. New York. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York, January 2ist, 19. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of December, 1890. 


Premiums on Marine Risks trom Ist Jan- 
uary, 1880, to Sist December, 1890.......... $5,829,351 19 
Premiams on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, 19W..........0000 sssceccccccccece 1,507,821 14 
Total Marine Premilums,,........cccss- 5,187, 152 3 33 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1600, to Sist December, 1890,,.....cec00..- 


. $5,792.974 46 
Losses paid during the same a 
PETION,.....scccceceesee seeeee- $1,425,467 21 
Retarns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $753,158 86 
The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,590,515 0 





Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,266,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
estiraated at.......cec..se0 ccesce 1,118,562 11 
Piemium Notes and Bills Recelv able. .... 1,345,029 39 
Cash in Bank eecesecccccess 198,428 13 
AMOUNL, 0... cccceee ++ sceceee $12,527,354 68 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 186 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 189, for which certificates will be 
iasued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


J.D. JONES, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A.A. RAVEN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW. th rte ONEs, 
JAMES LOW, Mass H. MACY, 

WM. STURGIS, RENCE TURNURE. 


i . FIE WALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC BE 
THOMAS MAITLAND, 











CO TN 
HO. GRAY, ANSON W.H 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEONARD N. LOVELL, 
JOHN L. RIKER, GEORGE L.N 
EORGE BLISS, GUSTAV oe a 
A. HAND. wien 1AM G. BOULTON, 





SSELL H. HOADLEY 

DET, JOSH AG CAMPHEL. L 

CHAS. H. MARSHALL, VERNON He BROWN 
CHRISTIAN pg THOMSO 
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WEBER | 


PIANOS. 


UPRIGHTS A SPECIALTY. CASH OR INSTAL. 
MENTS. CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 


WAREROOMS: 


STH AVE., COR. WEST I6TH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


EDWIN C.BURT & CO, 


Manufacturers and Deaters 








At Retail. 
446 & 448 Fulton 8t., 
Breoklyn, N, Y, 

The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 


name stamped on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 


GHurcn LIGHT 
PL ER eng 











es Son desi Send size 
digcctrenia crue’? che tas 
rches 
un o chu 


Established 1857. 


i Pearl Sten ¥- 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOWEST PRICES, 
Dinner Sets, 100 pieces, all colors...... $10 to #8 4 
Fine White Nesey, § Dinner Set 
Fine White Frencn China Dinner eces. ” rt 
Richly Decorated one Tea Geta, 56 piece” "Ss to 15 v0 
Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 pieces a 
Decorated Chamber Sets, 12 plenes 
Parlor and Hanging Lame. Boge 

Ware and Cutlery, Houce-Furnisbing Good s. Cata- 
ogue and Price- List free on application. 


VERRINDER & CO., 


1-17 Cooper Institute. New York. 


Orders packed and pleead on car or steamer free o 
charge Sent on receipt of Money Order or Draft. 


Don’t be deceived 
1. P. FRINK, 











TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
PRIVATE EUROPEAN PARTIES 


Under the patronage of 
Mrs. M. D. FRAZAR, Boston. 
To sail from NEW YORK, SATURDAY, June 


27th, 1891, by Spee lally chartered Steamship 
*City of Chester,” Inman Line. 


Tour of 45 days, $250; tour of 55 day. $350; tour of 
75 days. . All traveling, hotel and sight-see- 
ing expenses included. Se1d AT ONCE for circu- 
lars and references to 


Mrs. M. D. FRAZAR. 


70 Glebe seintbtestaatl enevaneci Mase. 


The Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe R. R., 


from, Chicago to the Pacific Coast, the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Far South- 
west, is by all odds the most direct, 
comfortable and satisfactory route. 











For all information, time-tables and 
descriptive matter of the Santa Fe 
Route, apply to 
C. D. SIMONSON, Gen’! Eastern Agent 


261 Breadway, New Vork. 








HOTELS. 


Union Square Hotel 
OORNER 16TH STREET NEW YORK 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props 








ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Taylor’s Restaurant, 
Broadway, corner 11th Street,New York. 











OVERMAN WHEEL CO., MAKERS, 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
BOSTON. | WASHINGTON. © DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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